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The present volume completes the Royal School Series of 
English Histories, consisting of four books : — 

Royal Story Book op English History. Standard III. 
Primary History op England. Standard IV. 
Intermediate History of England. Standard V. 
Advanced History op England. Standards VI. and VII. 

The Advanced History has been arranged so as to 
serve as a two years' book, where required, for the upper 
standards; but as a reading-book it may be overtaken 
in a single year. 

The plan of the volume is to give at the beginning of 
each reign a chronological summary of the leading events, 
and then to treat of one or two of the most prominent 
features in special reading lessons written in a bright and 
picturesque style. The book, therefore, serves the pur- 
poses at once of a Reading-Book and of a Text-Book of 
History. 

The period before the Norman Conquest has been 
treated with greater detail in this book than in the 
previous volumes of the series, because at \JtvAs» ^\A.^<i ^$£^^ 
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scholar ought to be able to follow with intelligence the 
complex influences which contributed^ to "the Making of 
England." 

In the subsequent periods, and more especially in the 
history of the last three centuries, the development of the 
Constitution has been carefully traced. An examination 
of the table of contents, indeed, will show that the whole 
narrative has been founded on a constitutional frame- 
work. 

The text is illustrated with portraits of historical 
personages, in the belief that it is important, from an 
educational point of view, to familiarize the rismg genera- 
tion with the characteristic features of the great men of 
British History. 

The book is also copiously furnished with maps, notes, 
and other aids to historical study. 
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THE ADVAJtrCED 

HISTOEY OF ENGLAND 



Introduction. 



1.-BEF0RE THE HISTORIC AGE. 

1. On one side of Trafalgar Square — one of the great 
centres of London — workmen were engaged in 1882 in 
digging out for the foundations of a great building. Thirty 
feet below the surface, they came on a mass of gravel in 
which many fossil bones were embedded. When these 
bones were examined by men of science, they were found 
to belong to the lion, the elephant, the hyena, and other 
wild animals not now found in this country. 

2. It is strange to think that the site of London — the 
capital of the British Empire, and the largest city in the 
world — was once the hunting ground of the lion and of 
other beasts of prey. Yet there can be no doubt as to the 
fact. Similar discoveries have been made in other parts 
of the valley of the Thames, and elsewhere in England. 
Thus may the record of the remote past be read in rocks 
and in stones. 

3. Since that time, geologists tell us, tYve iac^ oi^-vxxcs^ 
has undergone great changes. From the di&covet^r q'I ^^ 
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bones of these wild animals in Britain, they infer that the 
British Isles must at one time have been a part of the 
continent of Europe. These islands now stand on a vast 
plain under the sea, which extends for two hundred miles 
west of Ireland. Over these two hundred miles the sea is 
comparatively shallow, but at the edge of the plain the 
sounding-line suddenly drops to a depth of several thou- 
sand feet. 

4. There was a time, in the distant ages of the past — 
how many thousands of years ago no one can tell — when 
this plain stood many hundred feet higher than it does 
now. Then Britain had not become an island. A vast 
plain, covered with forests and lakes, lay between Britain 
and the Continent. As yet there was no North Sea. 
The northern sea-beach stretched from the west of Nor 
way to the north of Scotland, and may have included the 
Shetland and the Orkney Isles. At that coast the Rhine 
and the Elbe entered the Atlantic, after flowing over the 
plain. The Thames and the Ouse, the Tweed, the Forth, 
and {he Tay, were tributaries of the Rhine, and had no 
separate course to the sea. 

5. There came a time, however, when, by some process 
of depression, or by some mighty convulsion, the plain on 
which the British Islands stand sank below its former 
level. Then the waters of the Atlantic overflowed the 
land and filled the lower valleys. The North Sea, the 
English Channel, and the Irish Sea were formed. Only 
the higher parts of the land remained above the waters, 
and formed the group of islands that stand between the 
North Sea and the Atlantic. 

6. At what time man first appeared in Europe no one 
can telL But the discovery of tools and weapons made of 
flint, evidently the work of human hands — such as arrow- 
heads, spear-points, and knives — lying buried deep in the 

^§Tound along with the fossil remains of wild animals, seems 
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to indicate his presence at a period long before the historic 
age began. 

7. Of the race of men that lived in those far-off times 
we know nothing beyond what may be inferred from the 
fact that they made the tools referred to, and that they 
must have known how to use them. In order to reach 
the oldest inhabitants of Europe of whom anything is 
known, we must come down to a much later time — to a 
time after Europe had assumed its present form. Even 
these lived there long before the races that now form its 
leading nations. 

8. The home of all the races that have occupied Europe 
within historic times was in Central Asia. From that 
part of the world there issued at various times vast hordes 
of men, that gradually spread westwards. Wave fol- 
lowed wave from Central Asia across the Ural mountains 
and the Caspian plains, each wave driving its predecessors 
further toward the west. 

9. The Finns, in the extreme north of European Russia, 
are supposed to be the descendants of one of the earliest 
peoples of Europe within historic times. Closely allied 
to them are their neighbours the Lapps, the Magyars of 
Hungary, and the Basques who occupy a corner in the 
north of Spain. The languages of these races all bear 
some resemblance to that of the Finns, and they also 
are probably remnants of the earliest inhabitants of 
Europe. 

10. At later times the Celts, the Greeks and Latins, the 
Teutons, and the Slavs successively migrated from their 
common home in Asia ; and they have left distinct traces 
in the existing nations of Europe. They all belong to the 
Indo-European stock of peoples and languages. The Celts 
formed the earliest inhabitants of the British Isles of 
whom anything is known. They therefore desetN^ ^Vv^ ^sx^ 
attentioa 
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New Words in this Lesson. 

Basques de-pres-sion Mag-yars re-sem-blance 

com-par-a-tive-ly ge-ol^-glsts mi-grat-ed suc-ces-sive-ly 

con-vul-Blon In^o-Eu-ro-pe-an pred-e-ces-sors trib-u-ta-ries 



Notes and Meanings. 
The figures refer to the numbers of the paragraphs. 



A great building— namely, the bank 
of Messrs. Drummond and Co. 

Fossil 1)ones, bones petrified, or 
turned into stone, found in rocks 
in the crust of the earth. They are 
called fossils, because they are got 
by digging. (Lat. fodio, I dig; 
fossa, a ditch.) 

Comparatiyely, in comparison with 
the great depths of the ocean. 

Depression, the lowering of the land 
surface. In some parts of the 
world— for example, on the shores 
of Holdemess, Yorkshire— the land 
is wearing away at the rate of two 
and a half yards a year. In other 
parts of the world— for example, 



Banffshire in Scotland, Guernsey 
Island, and the north of Norway 
— the land surface is gradually ris- 
ing, from some unknown cause at 
work in the interior. 

Convulsion, upheaval. 
8 Historic times, times about which 

there are authentic records. 
10 Migrated, wandered. 

Indo-European stock, a group of 
allied nations and languages ex- 
tending from India to Europe. 
The chief branches are these: — 
I. Indian ; II. Persic ; III. Graeco- 
Latin; IV. Celtic; V, Teutonic; 
VI. Slavonic. The stock is also 
called the Aryan. 



2.-THE CELTS. 

1. At what time the Celts passed from Asia into Europe 
we cannot tell ; but it is believed, from their settlements 
being the farthest west, that they were the first of the 
modern races that came into the Continent. It is certain 
that at a very early period they made themselves the 
terror of the world, and that they were the earliest of 
the northern tribes to threaten the mighty power of Rome. 

2. On a July day in the year 390 b.c. there was great 
alarm in that city. An army of Celts from Gaul had 
swept down on it from the north of Italy. The Romans 
went forth to meet the "barbarians," as they called them. 
On the banks of a stream eleven miles from Rome a great 
battle was fought. The Romans were defeated, and fled 
toward the city, pursued by the victorious Gauls. 

S, Then followed a scene of wild disorder. Fugitives 
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fled axjross the Tiber in crowds. Those who were too old, 
or too noble, to flee, were slaughtered in their houses. 
Temples and palaces were plundered. The images of the 
gods were cast down. The tablets of the laws were broken. 
The ancient annals were torn in pieces. The city was given 
up to fire and sword. The Capitol alone held out. Once 
its walls were nearly stormed, when the cackling of some 
geese alarmed the garrison and saved the fortress. At 
length, after a siege of many months, terms of peace 
were made, and the Gauls retired northward with their 
booty. 

4. From the British Celts being the most westerly of 
their race, it may be assumed that they were the earliest 
of the Celtic wanderers. When the Romans first in- 
vaded Britain (55 B.C.), the Celts were in full possession 
of the island; and it is probable that they had held it for 
generations. We know from an ancient Greek historian 
— ^who is called the Father of History — that in the fifth 
century before Christ, Phoenician sailors used to visit 
the British Isles for the purpose of trading in tin, and 
that they called them the "Tin Islands." It may be 
assumed that the inhabitants were then Celts. 

5. Most of our information about Ancient Britain and 
the British Celts we have derived from Julius Caesar, the 
Roman general and author, who visited the island fifty- 
five years before the Christian era. In his time the country 
seems to have been covered with marsh and forest, with a 
few patches of rudely tilled ground on the shore next GauL 
The natives of the interior sowed no com, but lived on 
milk and flesh. They clad themselves in skins, leaving 
their limbs bare ; and these they stained in blue patterns 
with the juice of a plant called wood. 

6. They were a brave and hardy people, and had some 
knowledge of war. Caesar describes them as ^^\Ivci.% ^"vv 
foot, on horsebaclc, and in chariots. "Frora "VAaA^'s* ^>\% ^i:^ 
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on ancient battle-fields, the chariots seem to have been 
armed with scythes attached to the axles. 

7. The Celts in the British Isles belonged to two distinct 
tribes — the Gallo-Celts, or Gaels of Ireland and the Scottish 
Highlands ; and the Cumbro-Celts, or Welsh of Cornwall, 
Wales, and Cumbria. 

8. The Celts whom the Romans found in the south of 
the island were, probably from their intercourse with Gaul, 
more civilized than the others. They wore dresses of 
woollen cloth, woven in many colours ; and they adorned 
themselves with chains of gold, silver, and bronze. The 
rude monumental stones found in different parts of Great 
Britain — the cromlechs of Anglesey, and the stone circles 
of Stonehenge and of Stennis in Orkney — have been sup- 
posed to be Celtic remains ; but both their age and their 
uses are uncertain. 

9. The religion of the Celts was Druidism ; of which, how- 
ever, little is certainly known. Their priests were called 
Druids. The sun, as the grandest object and the greatest 
power in nature, was worshipped as the fittest emblem of 
Deity. They are also said to have held sacred the oak 
and the mistletoe. In the oak-groves were the dwellings 
of the Druids and the temples for their worship ; while the 
mistletoe was regarded as a remedy for every disease. 
Human sacrifices formed a part of their worship ; but the 
victims were generally criminals, or prisoners taken in war. 

10. Druidism exercised very great power over those 
who believed in it. The Romans were usually tolerant 
conquerors; but the influence of Druidism interfered so 
completely with the establishment of their authority and 
of their laws, that they were compelled to suppress the 
system by military force. When the Druids were for- 
bidden to celebrate their rites in Britain, they retired to 
the island of Mona (Anglesey), and continued there the 

practice of their Jiorrible superstitions. 
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11. Tliere, by order of the Emperor, the Roman army 
followed them, and a terrible carnage of priests and 
worshippers extinguished the cruel system. When the 
British Celts next appear prominently on the page of 
history they appear as Christian missionaries, and as the 
defenders of Christianity against the heathen English. 



61 

A.D. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



Cap^i-tol 

car-na^e 

crom-leclis 

Cum-bri-a 

Cum-bro-CeltB 



De^i-ty 

ez-tifl-guislied 

Gal-lo-Celts 

gen-er-a-tions 

hlB-to^ri-an 



in-for-ma-tlon 

in-te-ri-or 

xnis-tle-toe 

Mo^na 

mon-u-ment^al 



Phoe-nl-ci-an 

prom-i-nent-ly 

Sten-zils 

BU-per-stl-tions 

tol^r-ant 



Notes and Meanings. 



Barbarians. The Greeks gave this 
name to all races whose language 
they could not understand, and the 
Romans adopted the word. The 
word is made from har^ bar^ an un- 
intelligible sound. [stands. 

The Tiber, the river on which Rome 

The Capitol, the citadel of Rome. 

Father of History, Herodotus ; flour- 
ished about 450 B.C. 

PhOBnidan. Phoenicia was on the 
coast of S3rria, at the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean. Its people 
were the first who ever sailed ships 
on the seas of Europe. — Tin 
Islands, "Cassiterides." 

Jnlius Caesar, one of the greatest of 
the Romans, born 100 b.c. He be- 
came the most powerful man in the 



State. His rivals suspected him of 
aiming at sovereignty, and assas- 
sinated him in the Senate House, 
43 B.C. 

8 Cromlech, a large flat stone resting 

on two or three stone uprights. 
Cromlechs are found in Anglesey 
and other parts of Wales, and in 
Devonshire and Cornwall in En- 
gland. They were once believed 
to be Druidical altars, but are now 
proved to have been tombs. 
Stonehenge, two stone circles in 
Salisbury Plain, in Wiltshire. 

9 Druids, from the Celtic word druidhj 

meaning a " sage^" 

10 Tolerant, forbearing. 

11 Extinguished, put an end to. 
Prominently, in a striking way. 
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SUMMARY OP THE PERIOD. 



68. Caesar begins the conquest of GauL 

56. Caesar's first visit to Britain— The landing opposed— The Britons defeated— 

The chiefs submit — They renew the war, and are again defeated— Caesar 

retires. 
M. Caesar's second visit— Landing unopposed — Only one great battle— Caesar 

crosses the Thames— Storming of Caswallon's fortress— He submits — 

Tribute and hostages demanded — Caesar retires. 

1. The attack on Rome by the Gauls, Tfeierc^^ \» \xv 
last lesson^ was the beginning of a strxig^^ ^\a^ cot^- 
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tinued for centuries. So much did the Romans think of 
the courage and the power of the Gauls, that they regarded 
them as their greatest rivals. They occupied a large part 
of Western and Central Europe, and were a constant terror 
to the Roman R-epublic. 

2. Again and again Rome found the Gauls becoming 
the allies of her enemies, and giving them valuable aid. 
During the struggle between Rome and Carthage, the 
Gauls helped the latter, both in Sicily and in Italy. At 
last, in self-defence, Rome was forced to take active 
measures for getting rid of this continual source of fear. 
Towards the end of the second century b.c., she sent her 
legions across the Alps, and founded the colony of Massilia, 
or Marseilles; and soon a Roman province stretched 
along the Mediterranean coast, from the Alps to the 
Pyrenees. 

3. This province formed a base for the operations of 

Julius Caesar, the great Dictator, who began the 
conquest of Gaul in 58 b.c. He spent eight cam- 
paigns in reducing the hardy Celts to submission. 
Twice he marched with his victorious troops to the shores 
of the western ocean. On one of these occasions, as he 
stood on the north-western shore of Gaul, he looked across 
the channel and saw the white cliffs of Britain. 

4. Caesar knew that the Britons and the Gauls be- 
longed to the same race — that they were both Celtic. He 
had also learned that the Britons had been in the habit of 
sending help to their friends in Gaul. Partly in order to 
punish the Britons for having aided his enemies, partly in 
order to extend his conquests, Caesar resolved to invade 
Britain. 

5. His first visit to the island was undertaken for the 
purpose rather of exploring the coast than of conquering 
the people. It was autumn. Storms were frequent. The 

utmost he could hope to do was to gather information 
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about harbours and landing-places that might be of use to 
liim in the following spring. 

6. It was late in August when Caesar crossed the Strait 
of Dover with an army of 12,000 foot soldiers, car- 
ried in 80 transports ; but without any cavalry, as 

the ships containing it were delayed and scattered 
by a storm. The Britons defended their shores bravely, 
and the Romans had difficulty in landing. At length the 
standard-bearer of the Tenth Legion leaped into the sea, 
crying, " Follow me, unless you wish the foe to have your 
eagle !" and the soldiers dashed through the surf. 

7. When the shore was reached, Roman discipline pre- 
vailed over rude valour, and the invaders made good their 
ground. Owing to the want of cavalry, Caesar was unable 
to follow up his victory; but the Britons at once sued for 
peace, and gave hostages. 

8. A few days later, a high tide destroyed many of the 
Roman ships, and the invading army was thus placed in 
a dangerous position. It had brought no supplies from 
Gaul. The cavalry had not arrived, and the means of 
retreat seemed to be cut off. When the chiefs of the 
Britons discovered the state of matters, they summoned 
their followers from far and near, in order, as they thought, 
to drive the Romans into the sea. 

9. Caesar drew up his army in front of the camp. The 
battle which followed was of short duration ; for the 
Britons, unable to break or to pierce the Roman line, 
turned and fled. The same evening the chiefs sued for 
peace again, which Caesar granted. As soon as possible 
thereafter, Caesar returned to Gaul, from which he had 
been absent only seventeen days. 

10. Caesar returned to Britain in the following spring 
with a much larger army, including a body of cav- 
airy. His landing was unopposed ; but aiter a^Naxift- 

ing into the country for some distance, \ve xecw^^^ 
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intelligence that, as in the previous year, a great part of 
his fleet had been destroyed by a storm. He therefore 
returned to the coast, and repaired his remaining ships, 
before resuming his campaign. 

11. The British tribes, united under the leadership of 
Caswallon, offered but a weak resistance. They fought 
only one great battle, and their defeat so dispirited them 
that they did not again venture to attack the E-omans 
in the open field. Caesar then crossed the Thames, stormed 
the forest stronghold of Caswallon, and captured great 
herds of cattle. Caswallon then made his submission 
to the conqueror. Caesar demanded tribute and host- 
ages, and then withdrew the whole of his troops to Gaul. 
The chief result of Caesar's visits to Britain was that it 
made the island better known to the civilized world. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

cam-paign' Dic-ta^tor du-ra-tlon Mas-sil-ia 

Car-thage dis-d-pllne host^-es Med-i-ter-ra-ne-an 

Cas-wal-lon dis-pii^it-ed in-tel-li-gence Sig^i-ly 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Boman Republic. Rome was a Re- 

public from 510 till 27 B.C. Before 
510 it was ruled by kings, and after 
27 by emperors. 
Oauls. France was anciently called 
Gaul. The Romans called it 
Qallia. 

2 Oarthage, on the north coast of 

Africa, near Tunis. It was for 
more than a century the greatest 
rival of Rome. It had been 
founded in 878 B.C.; and it was 
taken and burned by the Romans 
146 B.C. 
Legions. A legion in the Roman 
army was a body of soldiers com- 
prising troops of all arms— infan- 



try, cavalry, and engineers. It 
rarely exceeded 6,000 in number, 
and may be regarded as a complete 
army in miniature. 
8 Dictator, one made supreme ruler 
for a fixed time. 

6 Eagle. An eagle on the end of a 

staff was the standard belonging 
to each legion; as in modern 
armies a flag belongs to each 
regiment. 

7 Discipline, training. 

Hostages, persons given in pledge, 
till a treaty or agreement is ful- 
filled, or till tribute is paid. 
11 Oaswailon. The Romans called 
him Cassivelaunus. 
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4.-THE ROMAN CONQUEST. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. 
A.D. 

43. Claudius sends an army to Britain— Beal beginning of the Roman Con- 
quest 

60. Caractacus captured and sent to Rome — He is pardoned. 

61. Destruction of the last of the Druids in Mona— Revolt of the Britons 

under Boadicea -Her defeat and death. 
78. Agricola's rule begins. 

80. Agricola enters Caledonia. 

81. Agricola's chain of forts, from the Forth to the Clyde. 
84. Defeat of the Caledonians at Mons Grampius or Graupius. 
€6. Agricola quits Britain. 

121. Hadrian's Wall and Rampart, or the Picts' Wall— Tyne and Solway. 

139. Antonine's Wall, or Grimes Dyke— Forth and Clyde. 

208. Severus marches through Scotland. 

286. Count of the Saxon Shore appointed. 

304. Alban the first Christian martyr in Britain. 

410. The Romans withdraw their legions from Britain. 

*** Roman strata, cOfStra, and colonia. 

1. The R-omans left Britain undisturbed for nearly a 
century after Caesar's departure. They returned in the 
reign of the Emperor Claudius, and then the R-oman 
conquest of Britain really began. The R-omans 
established themselves on the north bank of the 
Thames ; and they extended westward along the south 
coast as far as to Southampton Water. 

2. To Julius Agricola belongs the credit of having 
made Britain a Roman province in more than in 
name. Agricola was fortunate in having his opera- 
tions described by his son-in-law Tacitus, the Roman 
historian. From his writings we know that Agricola was 
a wise and humane ruler, as well as a skilful soldier. He 
penetrated further north than any Roman general had done 
before him ; and he reconciled the natives to the Roman 
rule by removing unjust taxes, and by introducing among 
them the arts of peace and the manners of civilized life. 

3. In th6 year 80 a.d. he entered Caledonia (Scot- 
land), and drove the natives northward before him. 
He advanced with his army as far as to tiafe Ta^j \ 

but hopeless of being able to hold a\\ tVife \aadL \\fe V^ 
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overrun, he resolved to fix on the line of the Forth and 
the Clyde, where the island is narrowest, as the northern 
boundary of the province. Between the estuaries of these 
rivers he threw up a chain of forts to guard the frontier. 



I ^r; 


fc^»-4 


1=^4^^ 


^^^3^ 



4. Agricola subsequently made two incursions into 
Caledonia. In the latter of these he gained a great vic- 
tory over the Caledonians at a place called Mons Gram- 
pius, or Graupius. They were posted partly on a plain 
and partly on a hill behind it. The Soman auxiliaries 
broke the first line of the Caledonians and pursued its frag- 
ments up the hill. At the same time the Caledonian char- 
iots and cavalry drove in the Boman winga ; but becoming 
mixed with the Koman infantry, they were surrounded and 
destroyed. The Caledonians posted on the top of the hill 
then rushed down, hoping to overwhelm the Eomans by 
force of numbers ; but Agricola let loose on them his 
reserve of cavalry, and they were soon in full flight The 
native army melted away so completely after this defeat, 
that the Bomans had no occasion for more fighting. 
Agricola finally left Britain in 85 a.D. 

5. The mastery of tlie Bomans on the borders of Cale- 
donia was maintained with the sword alone. They had to 
contend with the hostility of the Cumbrians, as well as with 

the open attacks of the Caledonians. In the year 
121 they built a stone wall, and an earthen ram- 
part parallel to it, across the island from the T^ne 
io the Solw&y Firth. This great work, which bore the 
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139 



name of the Emperor Hadrian, seems to have been a 
tinuoua intrenched camp intended to overawe the 
tribes on both eidea of it. In 139, Agricola'a forts 
were connected and strengthened by an earthen 
rampart, called, after the Emperor, Antonine's "Wall, and 
in later times Graham's or Grimes Dike. 

6. South Britain continued quiet and prosperous under 
Roman rule till the later part of the third century, when 
its east«m shores began to be infested by pirates from the 
opposite shores of the North Sea. The Romans called 
them Saxons ; and in 286 they appointed an officer, with 
the title, " Count of the Saxon Shore," whose special duty 
it was to watch for and to repel their attacks. 

7. Christianity is said to have been introduced into the 
island before the end of the first centuiy. Some of the 
Komans who settled there were Christians, and through 
them many of the Britons embraced Christianity. During 
the tierce persecution kindled by the Emperor Diocletian, 
in the end of the third century, several Britons suffered 
death. Chief of them was Alban, who died at Verulam 
in 304. 

8. At last the incursions of the Goths and other northern 
tribes into Italy became so frequent, that the Roman sol- 
diers were withdrawn from Britain to guard the 
heart of the Empire. Levies of British youth w 
employed in the Roman service, in Ga.iiY wai ^aa- 

where on the Continent In 410, after fhe aiw^ oi'^^'ttia 



410 
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The RomanB divided Britain into six districts 
I. Caledonia, norUi of Anlonins". 
ValeniU by TheodoifQi In 8 



id the waU o( IladrLui <n<l gevcrua; cslloil 
in Haddu'i WtU ind tbt Hnmbec and 
he Humber and Ueney and the Themes. 



G. Britannia , 

8. Britannia Prima. Kmth of the Tbunei end the Briitol Chuit 

Dntj' the last tour provinces were completely reduced. 
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by the Goths, the Emperor was compelled to reduce the 
extent of the Empire, and he therefore released the Britons 
from their allegiance, and withdrew all signs of his autho- 
rity from the island. 

9. The Romans taught the Britons to develop the re- 
sources of their country They opened up the island by 
making roads paved with stone. These were called 
strata, whence the English word "street." They also 
laid the foundation of a thriving trade, Rome and her 
Continental provinces affording a good market for British 
produce. The chief exports at that time were com, cheese, 
lime, chalk, oysters, and pearls. British cattle, horses, 
and dogs were much prized ; and large supplies of tin, 
lead, iron, with some gold and silver, were drawn from the 
island. A gold coinage was in use shortly after Caesar's 
time. Specimens have been found stamped, as the Roman 
coins were, with figures of cattle. 

10. As the Romans were essentially a military nation, 
the words which they left behind them in the language of 
Britain relate to their position in the island, as an army in 
occupation of a conquered land. Their towns were military 
stations, strongly fortified, and were called in Latin castra, 
or "camps." This word can be recognized in various 
forms in such names as Chester, Winchester, Leicester, and 
Doncaster. The Latin word colonia, a "colony," can be 
traced in Lincoln ; and Colchester (that is, Colne-chester) 
is a compound of colonia and castra. The city of Bath, 
although not now called by a Roman name, was a leading 
Roman watering-place, as recent discoveries of long-buried 
temples and statues have shown. 



New Words in this Lesson, 

al-le^glance con-tin-u-ous Grau-pl-us pen^-trftt-ed 

cas^tra Di-o-cle-tlan Grime str^tA. 

Clan^-us es-sen-tial-ly iii-c\ir-&iOTi.a ^-ssDor-^^^sC^vo^'^ 

eo-lo^ni-a eB^ttt-a-rlea par^al-le\ t^x^-V-Vqa 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Claudius. Reigned 41 to 54 a.d. 
Soathampton Water, in Hampshire, 

the inlet at the head of which 
SouUiampton stands. 

2 Julius Agrioola. Bom 37, died 93 

A.D. He became Consul (chief 
magistrate) of Rome in 77. Said 
to have been poisoned by order of 
a jealous emperor. 
Penetrated, pushed on. 

3 Estuaries, mouths (from Lat. oesttuxre, 

to boil; and so called from the 
seething of the waters caused by 
the meeting of the current with the 
tide). 

4 Incursions, inroads. 

Mens Grampios. The best MSS. of 
Tacitus read Oraupitu. Ardoch, 
in Perthshire, 8 miles north of 
Dunblane, has generally been 
named as the scene of this battle, 
in the belief that it was fought 
near the Grampian Mountains; 



but it is probable that the moun- 
tains, like the battle, owe their 
name to the mistaken reading of 
the text * of Tacitus. There is a 
very complete example of a Roman 
camp at Ardoch, but Agricola is 
believed to have made it two years 
earlier. Comrie, farther north, has 
some claims to be considered the 
site of the great battle. 
Auxiliaries, literally helpers; for- 
eign troops, or troops hired during 
a war. 

6 Infested, troubled ; plagued with re- 

peated visits. 

7 Alban. After him the church and 

town of St. Albans (Hertfordshire) 
were named. St. Albans occupies 
the site of the ancient Yerulam. 

8 Levies, bodies of troops raised by 

order. 
Allegiance, duty as subjects. 
10 Essentially, purely ; at the root. 



Book I.— The Old English 

Kingdoms. 



5.~THE VIKINGS OF THE NORTH SEA. 

1. Near the shore of one of the smaller fiords of Norway 
there were found, in the summer of 1880, the remains of 
a Yiking ship, buried in a mound of earth. The age of 
the ship cannot be exactly ascertained ; but there are good 
reasons for believing that it is more than a thousand years 
old, the excellent condition of the wood being due to its 
having been enclosed in a bed of clay, which completely 
excluded the air. It is the best example that has yet 
been found of the kind of vessel in which the North-Sea 
pirates used to prowl along the coasts, making themselves 
the terror of the Franks, the Britons, and other peoples less 
adventurous than themselves. 

2. In just such ships as that, though perhaps of a smaller 
size, did the Angles, the Saxons, and the Jutes cross the 
North Sea in the fifth and sixth centuries, and land on 
these shores. In such ships were the fathers of the En- 
glish people carried from their old homes, in Germany, 
Denmark, and Scandinavia, to their new homes on the 
coasts of Britain. A war-keel found in a peat-bog in 
Schleswig, the home of the Angles, is of precisely the 
same construction. Let us, therefore, see what these 
ships have to tell us of our forefathers and of their mode 
of life. 

3. The Viking ship is an open boat, about ^\^t^ i^^WovNJ^^ 
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|jy SM!Viiiit(K'ii fi't't ill grpatost width, and about six feet in 
(loptli ainicUliip!!. Th« oaken lioardH forming its sides 
oviii-Iap ouii another, and are held together by iron rivets 
tirndy clinchud. The Norwegian fishing-boats of the 
pr(;Hent day are built in the same way and on the same 
plan— broad in the beam, nearly flat in the bottom, and 
rising to a high poiiit at the stem as well as at the bow. 

4. The Viking sliip was usually driven by thirty-two 
oars — -sixteen on each side ; but it also carried a mast 
which could be set up when required, and which bore a 
square sail like those still in use. The rudder was fixed, 
not at the stem, but at the right-hand side of the ship, 
near the etem. Hence the right-hand aidft cA the ship 
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was called the star-board, or steer-hoard, side. The crew 
probably numbered two hundred fighting men. These 
were at once sailors and soldiers — equally skilful with the 
oar and with the spear and the bow. For defence they 
had round shields, which, when not in use, hung in a 
glittering line over the ship's gunwale. 

5. Such ships were not adapted for going far out to sea, 
except in calm weather ; but they were well suited for 
stealing along the shore, for darting swiftly and suddenly 
into bays and firths, and for retiring as suddenly after 
their crews had harried the coasts. From this kind of 
warfare the pirate chiefs took their name of Vik-ings; 
that is, bay-men or frequenters of creeks. 

6. In their coast voyages, they seldom sailed during the 
night. They either anchored in a quiet bay or they drew 
their ship up on shore and spent the night on land. It 
seems probable that they always landed to cook their 
meals. Such a copper caldron and iron kettle as were 
found in the buried Norse ship could not possibly have 
been heated by any fire that could have been kindled with 
safety on board of an open wooden boat. 

7. The copper caldron and the iron kettle prove to us 
that the Norsemen of a thousand years ago knew the arts 
of copper-smelting and iron-forging. From other things 
about the ship we must infer that they also understood 
rope-twisting, sail-making, riveting, wood-dressing, and 
cooperage ; and the appearance of the ship itself is proof 
that they understood navigation as well as sea-fighting. 
They must also have known how to plan expeditions. 
From all this we must conclude that these old Norsemen 
were not the ignorant savages they are often supposed to 
have been. 

8. When the Viking died, his ship became his coflfin and 
his tomb. There is clear evidence t\\at \i\v\^ ^csrw^^^si. 
ship had been used in that way. A.iter t\vei N'-^Vxv^ ^\<^i 
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his ship was drawn up on the shore. A chamber of wood 
was built between the mast and the stern, and there the 
body of the chieftain was placed, along with his arms and 
the bodies of a favourite dog and a pet peacock ; and the 
whole was buried in a mound of earth or clay. Here, 
probably, we have the same idea as possessed the untutored 
Britons of an earlier age, and as possesses the Red Indian 
still — that the dead chieftain should be so equipped that 
he may appear in the next life in a manner befitting his 
rank in this. 

9. A fleet of twenty or thirty such ships would trans- 
port a considerable army. No such number of ships, 
however, formed the first English expedition to Britain. 
" Three keels " were all that Hengest and Horsa were able 
to muster when they came to the Kentish strand in the 
year 449. We may be pretty certain, however, that their 
" keels " were of the kind that has been described in this 
lesson, and that they themselves were sea-rovers of the 
same kind as the chieftain whose bones were lately dis- 
covered in the buried Viking ship. 



New Words In this Lesson. 

ad-vent^u-rous cal^on Scan-dl-na^vl-a un-tu-tored 

as-cer-tained' nay-i-ga-tion Schles-wlg yik-lng 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Fiords, arms of the sea stretching far 
into the land ; English frithf Scot- 
tish ^rt/i. 

Adventurous, daring. 

Vik^ing. The proper pronunciation 
of the word is not Vi'-king, but 
Vik'-ing. It is derived from the 
Norse ric, a "bay" or "creek," and 
-ing meaning " son of." It has no 
connection with the word king. 

Viking ship. This ship is now pre- 
served in a building connected with 
ibe University in Cbristiania. 



2 Scandinavia, Norway and Sweden. 
Schleswig, or Sleswick, the isthmus 
that connects Jutland with Ger- 
many. Since 1866 it has been part 
of Germany. It was formerly part 
of Denmark. Part of Schleswig is 
still called Angeln. 

4 Gunwale (pronounce gun'el\ the 

upper edge of a ship's side; so 
called in modem times because it 
is the Moall from which guns are 
pointed. 

5 Harried, plundered ; ravaged. 
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6.-THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH. 

449 to 603 A.D. 

SUMMAKY OP THE PERIOD. 

449. Yortigern asks the aid of the Jutes against the Picts— Arrival of Hengest 

and Horsa. 
457. Kent founded by Jutes. 
490. Sussex founded by Saxons. 
619. Wessex founded by Saxons. 
627. Essex founded by Saxons. 
647. Bernicia founded by Angles. 
675. East Anglia founded by Angles. 
682. Mercia founded by Angles. 
603< Bernicia and Deira combined into Northumbria. 
*•* Contest with King Arthur. 

1. Hengest and Horsa, who, according to the common 
account, were the leaders of the first band of Englishmen 
that visited Britain, are said to have been hired by Vorti- 
gem, the British King of Kent, to aid him against the Picts 
of the north. The Britons, who had lived in peace under 
Roman protection, were in a sad condition when left to 
themselves. The Picts and the Scots, breaking through 
the unguarded Roman walls, plundered the northern 
regions, and often penetrated to the south of the island. 
The daring pirates, who had with difiiculty been kept in 
check by the Roman fleets, frequently descended on the 
eastern and southern coasts now that the Romans were 
gone, sailed up the rivers, and burned and slew without 
mercy. 

2. Thus exposed to one enemy on land, and constantly 
threatened by another from the sea, Vortigern fell on the 
plan of getting the help of the one foe against the other. 
The Jutes, to whom he appealed in his extremity, were 
people of Jutland — men of great size, with blue eyes, a 
ruddy complexion, and yellow hair, practised in war, using 
the axe, the sword, the spear, and the bow. 

3. Hengest and Horsa landed at Ebbsftee^t, otl XXi'^ Q.<^^is^\» 

of '£hanetj and in return for their aid, tYvat \^"axv^ ^^^ 
errs) z 
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given up to them as a settlement. After they had defeated 
the enemies of Vortigern, they turned their arms against 
himself, seized Kent, and invited their kindred over to 
share the spoil. Vortigern married Rowena, the daughter 
of Hengest ; and thereafter he fell entirely under the 
influence of the conquerors. 

4. For more than a century after this, bands of these 
Teutonic invaders — chiefly Angles and Saxons — continued 
to pour themselves on the southern and eastern shores of 
Britain, driving the inhabitants west and north before 
them. They came not only as soldiers to conquer the 
country, but as colonists to occupy it, being accompanied 
by their wives and children. The Britons having for 
centuries felt the scourge of the Saxons, called all the 
invaders by that name; but, in truth, they belonged to 
three tribes — the Jutes, the Saxons, and the Angles or 
Anglians. 

5. The Jutes settled in Kent and on the Isle of Wight. 
The Saxons, from Holstein and Friesland, settled chiefly 
in the south. The Anglians, from Schleswig, landed on 
the east coast and soon spread over the midland and nor- 
thern districts. The Jutes and the Saxons came in small 
bands ; the Anglians came as a nation, and they occupied 
most of the land. Jutes, Saxons, and Anglians were kins- 
men — brothers, as it were, of the same family. Though 
they formed separate States, they spoke the same tongue 
— English ; they worshipped the same gods ; and they were 
ruled by the same laws and customs. When they had 
made the land fairly their own, they called it after their 
most numerous tribe — Engla-land, England — " the land of 
the English." 

6. The Welsh, as the Britons were called by their English 
conquerors, fought bravely for their country. Their chief- 
Jeader was Arthur, King of the Silures in South Wales ; 

hut much of his history is legendary, \)e>m^de,T\N^d from 
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poets and chroniclers who, long afterwards, wrote about 
him and his " Knights of the Round Table." Still, there 
is no reason to doubt that some such popular hero gained 
many victories over the English during their early struggles 
for the possession of the land. 



ohron-i-clers 
BbbB-fleet 



New Words In tM8 LessoxL 

ex-trem-i-ty Hol^tein 

Frles^land kins-men 



leg^n-da-ry 
Sil-ures 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Hengest and Horsa. Hengest 

means "hone," and Horsa means 
"mare." As the standard of Kent 
has been a horse from early times, 
the story has been supposed to 
mean that the Jutes were led simply 
by their standards. 

Plcts. Latin Picti, painted; from 
the custom of painting their bodies. 
The Picts were the descendants of 
the Caledonians who fought against 
Agricola and the Romans. They 
were Gallo-Celts. 

Scots. The Scots belonged to Ire- 
land, which was anciently called 
Scotia. They crossed from Ireland 
in 530, and settled on the western 
islands and mainland of Caledonia. 

2 Jates. By some the name Jute is 

held to be tlie same as Oeat ; that 
is, Ooth. The name Jutland has 
no reference to land jutting. It 
means simply the land of the Jutes. 
Wight is probably the same word 
as Geat and Jute. 
4 Teutonic. Applied to the group of 
nations including Germans, Scan- 
dinavians, English, Dutch, etc. 
DeutscfUdnd (Doitshland), the Ger- 



man name for Germany, and Dutch- 
many a native of Holland, are from 
the same root as the word Teutonic. 

5 Holstein, a duchy of Germany (for- 

merly of Denmark). 

Frlesland, in Holland; south and 
east of the Zuider Zee. 

Separate States. The name " Hept- 
archy " used to be applied to these 
States, in the belief that there were 
seven separate settlements, and 
seven independent kingdoms. But 
the number of States exceeded 
seven, while the number of inde- 
pendent States was generally mucli 
smaller. Besides, the word " Hept- 
archy " means properly government 
by seven persons, not seven govern- 
ments. For these reasons the name 
has been abandoned. 

6 Legendary, consisting of fables and 

romantic stories. 

Chroniclers, writers of chronicles or 
histories. 

Long afterwards. The legends of 
Arthur had their origin among the 
Celts of Brittany, and were first 
embodied in history by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who died in 1154. 



7.-CHRISTIANITY IN ENGLAND. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. 

390. St. Ninian is said to have preached in southern Scotland. 
432. Pope Celestine sends St. Patrick to Ireland. 
MS, CoJumba settles in lona. 
ARff Gregory and the Anglian slave-boys at Home. 
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597. Augastine lands in Kent, by invitation of King .£thelbert— First Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 
627. Paulinus first Bishop of York. 

1. The English (including under that name all the 
Teutonic settlers) were pagans at the time of their con- 
quest of Britain. Their chief gods were the great powers 
of nature and the national heroes. This fact lies em- 
bedded in the language which we have inherited from them, 
for we still call the days of the week by the names which 
our heathen forefathers gave to them. Sunday and Mon- 
day were so named by them after the Sun and the Moon ; 
Wednesday and Thursday after Woden the god of war, 
and TJwr the thunderer ; Tuesday after Tuis, the national 
god of the Teutons; Friday after Freya^ the consort of 
Woden; Saturday after Saetere^ a water -god. Their 
notion of a future life was calculated to make them fear- 
less in war, for in their heaven those received the highest 
places who had fallen in battle fighting bravely. 

2. Christianity had taken root in Britain long before 
the coming of the English. There was a flourishing 
British Church in the third and fourth centuries — the 
result, no doubt, of the Roman conquest. Wherever the 
heathen English gained a footing in Britain, they stamped 
out Christianity. Not without reason do the legends of 
King Arthur represent him b& the champion of Christen- 
dom against pagan barbarians. 

3. It is said that St. Ninian preached the gospel in 
Scotland about the close of the fourth century, but some 
doubt rests on the statement. There is no reason, how- 
ever, to doubt that, early in the fifth century. Pope 
Celestine sent St. Patrick to Ireland to preach to the 
Scots, and that his preaching was attended with great 
success. More than a century later (about 563), 
Columba of Donegal, a man of noble birth and 
earnest character, landed with twelve monka oTL^i3^"^ 
Scottish coast Their object was tlie coxiver^Voxv o1 *Oft.^ 
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Picts. Settling in lona, a little island south-west of 
Mull, Columba established there a school of teachers and 
preachers, who did noble missionary work in Scotland and 
in the north of England during those dark times. 

4. Columba was a missionary in the true sense. Augus- 

tine, who was sent from Rome by Gregory the 
Great in 597, and who landed in Kent, came 
rather as an ambassador than as a missionary, his 
object being to plant the Papal power on the shores of 
Britain. The landing of Augustine cannot therefore 
properly be called the first introduction of Christianity 
into England. Christianity was there before ; and its lamp 
was shining, though with faint and fitful gleams, by many 
a humble hearth far away among the mountains of Wales 
and the islands of Scotland. 

5. -^thelbert, King of Kent, had married Bertha, 
daughter of the King of Paris, and a professed Christian. 
Within the church of St. Martin, near Canterbury, the 
chaplain of this lady, who had come with her from Gaul, 
held a regular Christian service, to which curiosity, rather 
than any deeper motive, attracted many of the Kentish 
people, -^thelbert went on worshipping his gods Thor 
and Woden for many years after his marriage; but he 
must in the meantime have grown familiar with some of 
the doctrines preached in the little church of St. Martin in 
which his wife worshipped. The ground was therefore 
somewhat prepared for the operations of Augustine and 
his associates. 

6. Pope Gregory had been filled with an earnest desire 
to win Britain to the faith ever since, while a deacon, 
his heart had been touched by the sight of some English 
slave-boys in the Roman market. Hearing that they were 
Angles, Gregory had said that they should rather have 
been called "angels." Learning that they came from the 
kingdom oi -^JJa, he foretold that " Alleluia " would yet 
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be sung in Ella's land. What correspondence preceded the 
arrival of Augustine and his monks we do not know, but 
it may be assumed that the influence both of Queen Bertha 
and of her chaplain was exerted to bring about the result. 

7. Selecting for the work Augustine, the prior of the 
convent to which he had himself belonged, Gregory sent 
that priest with forty monks to the distant shores of 
Kent. Accompanied by Frankish bishops, they 
crossed the sea, and wondered to find themselves 

. . A.D. 

in a fair and smiling land. A message from -^thel- 
bert encouraged them yet more. Bidding them welcome, 
he said that they might remain as long as they pleased. 
Before long, Augustine sent a letter to Gregory announcing 
the baptism of the Kentish King, and the conversion of 
ten thousand Jutes. 

8. Augustine, appointed Archbishop of Canterbury, en- 
tered with zeal on the duties of his see. His grand object 
was to bring all Britain under Boman sway. He held a 
meeting with the simple priests of the Celts ; but they 
resented the interference of the foreign monk. A second 
meeting had the same result. Bepelled by Augustine's 
proposals, but undaunted by his threats, they broke up 
the meeting, and went back to their mountain homes. 

9. About twenty years after the arrival of Augustine, 

^thelburga, the daughter of -^thelbert and Bertha, became 

the wife of King Edwin of Deira. She was ac- ^^^ 

fi97 
companied to York by Paulinus, a Christian bishop, 

through whose preaching Edwin and his people 

were converted to Christianity. In 627, Paulinus became 

the first Bishop of York. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Al-le-lu-la Co-lum-ba in-tro-dac-tion St. Nin-ian 

cal^-l&t-ed cor-re-spon^ence I-o-na St. Po^t^xVOiL 

Cel^s-tine Frey-a Sae-tere *^-V[^ 

Ghriaites-dom in-her-it-ed St. Max-tAn \jaL-«ja.xBQ^J-^^ 
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Notes and Meanings. 



Inherltod, had handed down to us. 

Calculated, likely ; fitted. 

St. Ninian. He is called ' ' the apostle 
of the Picts;" but the time of his 
preaching is uncertain. He is said 
to have been a Briton of noble 
birth, who had been educated at 
Rome, and then ordained as bishop. 
His see was at Candida Casa or 
Whithorn, in what is now Wigtown- 
shire. 

Gelestine. He died in the very year 
in which he sent St. Patrick to 
Ireland. St. Patrick is called 
" the patron saint of Ireland." He 
founded schools and monasteries 
in that island, and his labours ex- 
tended over thirty years. 



lona. Called also Icolmkill ; that is, 
I-columb-kille — the island of Col- 
umba of the church. The proper 
name of the island was Hii, Hy, or 
I. The n in lona was a misread- 
ing. In old manuscripts the name 
is clearly written loiui. 

5 King of Paris. He was King of the 

Franks, the people who gave to the 
country its modern name, France. 
The Franks were originally a Ger- 
man people, occupying Franconia, 
now the northern part of Bavaria. 
Canterbury. In Old English Cant- 
ware-byrig ; that is, Kent-folk-town 
— the town, or castle, of the people 
of Kent, or the Headland. 

6 Correspondence, exchange of letters. 



8.-THE RIVAL KINGDOMS. 

SUMMARY OP THE PERIOD. 

668. The West Saxons defeat the Jutes at Wimbledon and annex Surrey. 

577. The West Saxons defeat the Britons at Deorham (north of Bristol) and 
extend to the lower Severn. 

683. The West Saxons defeated by the Britons at Faddiley and driven back. 

686. War between Deira and Bemicia. 

688. Death of JSlla — ^thelric of Bemicia seizes Deira and founds Northumbrla. 

691. Civil War in Wessex: defeat of Ceawlin at Wanborough — He is driven 
from the throne, and Wessex grows weak — Rise of Kent. 

693. JSthelfrith succeeds iSthelric. 

697. ^thelbert of Kent rules from the English Channel to the Humber. 

603. ^thelfrith defeats the Scots and the Britons of Strathclyde at Dsegsastan. 

607. Fall of ^thelbert's supremacy— Raedwald of East Anglia becomes Over- 
lord of Mid-Britain. 

613. iEthelfrith defeats the Welsh at Chester. 

616. Edwin, iClla's son, is protected by Raedwald of East Anglia— ^Ethelfrith 

demands his surrender. 

617. iBthelfrlth is slain at the Idle by Raedwald— Edwin becomes King of 

Northumbria. 

1. Before the close of the sixth century about one half 
of Britain had been conquered and settled by English 
tribes. If a zigzag line be drawn through the middle 
of the island, from Edinburgh to Gloucester, and from 
Gloucester to Poole Harbour, it will indicate roughly the 
boundary between the English and tVie "Welsh. East of 
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that line, the number of the Welsh had been greatly 
reduced. Many had been slain in battle. Many more 
had been driven westward, where they formed four prov- 
inces or states: — West Wales (Cornwall and Devon), 
North Wales (modem Wales, with the borderlands to the 
Severn and the Weaver), Cumbria (Cumberland, West- 
moreland, and Lancashire), and Strathclyde (the south- 
west of Scotland). 

2. From that time forth the English did not seek to 
destroy the Britons. They did not cease to strive with 
them. They often subdued them. But even when sub- 
dued, the Britons were allowed to remain on their lands, 
and were content to rest in a position of subjection, paying 
tribute to their conquerors, and even sometimes becoming 
their allies in war. 

3. The struggle between Englishmen and Britons was 
practically at an end ; but another and a fiercer struggle 
took its place — namely, the strife of the conquerors for 
supremacy among themselves. We have seen that the 
English who colonized Britain belonged to different tribes 
— Jutes, Saxons, Anglians. But there were different 
tribes both of Saxons and of Anglians, which made 
different settlements and grew into separate states. There 
were the East Saxons, the Middle Saxons, the South 
Saxons, and the West Saxons. There were the East 
Anglians, the Middle Anglians, the West Anglians or 
Mercians; there were the Anglians of Deira, and the An- 
glians of Bemicia. While the English had been fighting 
with the Britons for land on which to live, they had re- 
mained at peace with one another. Now that the Britons 
had been subdued, the different English settlements became 
rivals for power, and the smaller and weaker states fell 
before the stronger ones. 

4. Wessex and Kent were the first oi \^vfeY\\)^i\fcVYcv%- 
doms to strive with each other. In tYie \aYjet ^x^ o1 
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the sixth century they were ruled by powerful kings — 

Wessex by Ceawlin, the grandson of the founder of the 

state ; Kent by -^thelbert, who by-and-by became the 

first Christian English King. It became a question 

whether Wessex or Kent should be the leader in South 

Britain. They fought at Wimbledon, where Kent 

was defeated; and then Ceawlin added Surrey to 

his realm, -^thelbert accepted his defeat, but he 

resolved to bide his time. 

5. He had to wait for twenty-three years before his 
time came. Then Ceawlin, having been defeated by the 
Britons, was driven from his throne by his nephew, and 
the power of Wessex declmed. The South Saxons, the 

East Saxons, the East Anglians, and the Middle 

Anglians, one after another owned the supremacy 

of ^thelbert. Before the coming of Augustine to 

Canterbury, the realms of the Kentish King extended from 

the English Channel to the Humber, and Wessex was 

glad to own him as a powerful neighbour. 

6. While the power of Kent was absorbing the smaller 
states in the south, a similar process was welding into one 
KQK *^^ Anglian states of the north. There was fierce 
^ ^ war between Bernicia and Deira. One effect of 

A.D. 

that was to supply the slave-markets of Europe 
with English slaves ; for that was the way in which 
prisoners of war and their families were then disposed of. 
It was in the reign of ^lla of Deira, as has already been 
said, that English slave-boys sent to Rome by their Ber- 
nician captors drew forth the pity of Gregory the 
deacon, afterwards Pope. When ^lla died, Deira 

J\.» Urn ^ 

was seized by ^thelric, the Bernician King, and 
by uniting the two states he formed the new kingdom of 
Northumbria. 

7. This united kingdom he bequeathed to his son 
^thel£rithy who by-and-by proved himself the most 
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vigorous and capable English King that had yet ruled 
in Britain. Havinj? shattered at a single blow a ^^^ 
northern league of the Scots with the Britons of 
Strathclyde, he turned his attention to the Britons 
of the west. At Chester he gained a great victory over 
them, which at once extended his dominion to the ^^^ 
west coast, and broke the connection of the Welsh 

A.D. 

of Cumbria with the Welsh of Wales. 

8. He could not regard his throne as secure while Edwin 
(or Eadwine), son of -^lla, was alive. Edwin had found 
refuge at the court of Raedwald of East Anglia, who 
promised to protect him from his rival, ^thelfrith sent 
embassies to Baedwald demanding that Edwin 
should either be given up to him or be put to 
death. Raedwald was inclined to yield ; but his 

wife stood firm, and protested against his betrayal of his 
guest. 

9. The refusal to give up Edwin was followed by a sud- 
den march northward with a powerful army. Raedwald 
encountered -^thelfrith near the river Idle, which, accord- 
ing to an old song, "ran foul with the blood of English- 
men." -^thelfrith was slain: and Edwin, now a ^._ 
man of thirty years of age, was at once called to 

the throne of Deira. 

10. The Bemicians at first refused to acknowledge him ; 
but he marched northward, reduced them to obedience, 
and drove the sons of ^thelfrith beyond the Forth. To 
protect his northern frontier, he built a fort on the crest of 
a steep rock overlooking the Firth of Forth, and called it 
after himself, " Eadwinesburh " — the modern Edinburgh, 
the capital of Scotland. 



New Words in this LessoxL 
Ceaw-Un colonized Raed-wald ^U^XS^i-^l^^* 
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Notes and Meanings. 



Geawlin. Pronotince Chavf-lin. 

To bide his time, to wait for a favour- 
able chance. 

iEthelbert. The word ^thel, which 
occurs in the names of many of 
the Old English kings— JSthelric, 
^thelfrith, ^thelstan, etc. — means 
" noble." It occurs in ^thding^ the 
title of the king's eldest son, and 
in Athelney— that is, JEtheling- 
iggty " the isle of nobles." 
9 Enooontered, met in battle. 



Colonized, settled in. 

Supremacy, highest power. 

Meroians, that is, men of the Marches^ 
— the border land on the west, be- 
tween the English and the Welsh. 
" March," a boundary or frontier, 
comes from " mark," a sign. 

Bemida and Deira. The British 
states were called Berneich and 
Deifyr. The Anglians called them 
Beoma-rice and Deora-rice. Ber- 
nicia and Deira are Latinized forms 
invented by the monks. I River Idle, a tributary of the river 

Wimbledon, in Surrey, 8^ miles Trent, in the north of Nottingham- 

south-west of London. 1 shire. 



9.-THE SUPREMACY OF NORTHUMBRIA. 

SUUMABT OP THE PERIOD. 

617. Edwin, King of Xorthumbria (till 633). 

625. He subdues the Britons of the "West Riding "—Mercia and East Anglia 

submit to him— He marries JGthelburga of Kent 

626. Edwin defeats Cwichelm of Wessex, and becomes Overlord of all England. 

627. Edwin becomes a Christian — Jealousy of the subject states, especially of 

Mercia. 

628. Penda of Mercia defeats the West Saxons at Cirencester. 

633. Edwin is slain at Hatfield by Penda— Northumbria broken up. 

634. Penda reduces East Anglia. 

635. Oswald of Bemicia defeats the Britons at Hevenfeld (near Hexham)— Be- 

comes King of Northumbria— Restores the supremacy of Northum- 
bria. 

642. Oswald slain at Maserfeld by Penda-Northumbria again broken up— 
Oswy succeeds his brother, and restores Northumbria. 

655. Penda defeated and slain by Oswy at Winwaed— Mercia broken up. 

658. Oswy supreme over nearly all England. 

659. Revival of Mercia under Wulfhere— Northumbria sinks into a pfetty king- 

dom. 

1. When Edwin ascended the throne of Northumbria, 
the English power in Britain was divided among three 
leading states — Northumbria in the north ; Wessex in the 
south; and in the middle the lordship of Raedwald, which 
included both East Anglia and Mercia. -<:Ethelbert was 
dead, and Kent had shrunk again to a petty state. It 
was impossible that the three leading states could long 
remain either independent of one anotiher or at peace. 
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Their struggle for the mastery resulted in making England 
a single kingdom under a powerful King. 

2. But ** the making " of England was not effected by 
the simple process of two of the rival states submitting to 
the third. Each of the three rivals in succession made 
trial of its power to rule the others. That was why the 
process lasted so long^ If it had consisted in the attain- 
ment of supremacy by one state, it would perhaps have 
been completed in a single generation. In point of fact, 
it occupied two centuries. First Northumbria became 
supreme. Then Mercia overthrew Northumbria, and held 
the mastery for a time. Lastly, Wessex subdued Mercia, 
and "the making" of England was completed. 

3. Edwin began the building up of his power by sub- 
duing the little British state that still held the 
forests and morasses of what is now the West 

A D. 

Riding of Yorkshire. Raedwald being dead, he 
made himself master of Mercia and East Anglia without 
a struggle. He secured the alliance of Kent by 
marrying ^thelburga, the sister of the King, and a 
Christian. He was thus prepared for the inevi- 
table contest with the West Saxon King. 

4. That King tried to obtain by treachery what he 
despaired of effecting by force. He sent an envoy to 
Edwin with a message of peace. While he was delivering 
his message, the envoy drew a dagger and attacked the 
King; but one of Edwin's nobles threw himself before 
the assassin, and saved his master's life at the expense of 
his own. To punish this treachery, Edwin at once marched 
into Wessex, and slew or subdued all his enemies. 

This made Edwin, in the ninth year of his reign, 
master of all England. His supremacy was ac- 
knowledged by Mercia, East Anglia, and Wessex; and 
Kent was his friend and ally. 

5. Edwin ruled wisely and well over a\\ "EiH^aixA ^^ 
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the end of his life. The saying has come down from his 

time that " a woman with her babe might walk scathless 

from sea to sea in Edwin's days." A year after his con- 

quest of Wessex, he was led, as we have seen, to 

embrace Christianity ; but his conversion gave 

offence to some of the peoples under his sway, 

^nd shook his throne. Penda of Mercia, who had been 

growing in strength, made himself the champion of the old 

faith. Having inflicted on Wessex a crushing defeat, he 

resolved to attack Northumbria. Doubtful of his ability 

to cope single-handed with Edwin, he formed an alliance 

with the Welsh of Cumbria, who had been fretting under 

the encroachments of Northumbria for many years. 

Together they attacked him at Hatfield, and in the 

battle Edwin was slain. 

6. The fall of Edwin was followed by confusion. The 
supremacy of Northumbria was at an end for the time. 
Edwin's children fled. His cousin became King of Deira. 
The Bemicians recalled one of -^thelfrith's sons. Penda 
reduced East Anglia to submission. The Britons of Cum- 
bria hung on the borders both of Deira and of Bemicia. 

7. This chaos lasted but a year. Then Oswald, another 
of -^thelfrith's sons, put himself at the head of the Ber- 

nicians, and rescued his country from the grasp of 
the Britons by inflicting on them an overwhelming 
defeat. Thus ended the last great effort of the 
Welsh to throw off" the English yoke. The effect of the 
victory was almost magical. Deira at once gave allegiance 
to Oswald, under whom Northumbria became once more a 
strong and united kingdom. 

8. Oswald had spent his days of exile with some monks 
of lona, and had become a Christian. Through his influ- 
•ence the whole of Northumbria now became Christian. 
Wessex, too, became Christian, and owned the sway of 

Oswald Oswald was thus nearly as great ^ King as 
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Edwin had been. All England was subject to him, 
except Mercia and East Anglia. There was thus a pagan 
power in the heart of England, with Christian states 
around it on all sides. East Anglia was a Christian 

state, but it was still subject to Mercia. In an ^ , _ 

642 

attempt to rescue it from the control of Penda, 

Oswald lost his life ; and Northumbria was again 
broken up. 

9. Oswald was succeeded by his brother Oswy; but 
he was recognized by the Bernicians only, Deira as well 
as Wessex having fallen under the power of Penda of 
Mercia. After a struggle of nine years, however, Oswy 
succeeded in restoring the supremacy of Northumbria for 
the last time. Penda was defeated and slain, and the 
Mercian state fell to pieces, just as Northumbria had 
done on the death of Edwin, and again on that of Oswald 
— so true was it that the position of a state depended on 
the vigour and wisdom of its individual King. Then 
the overlordship of Northumbria was accepted by 

all England except Wessex, and also by the Britons 
of Cumbria and Strathclyde. 

10. The moment of the greatest triumph of Northum- 
bria was immediately followed by its final fall. Under 
Penda's son Wulfhere, Mercia sprang at once to a 
higher place than it had ever held before. Nor- 
thximbria suddenly ceased to claim the position of a 
leading state, and sank into the position of a petty kingdonu 



New Words in tbis Lesson. 
cha^B en-croach-mentB Os-wy Wulf^here 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Attainment, reaching; gaining. 

3 IneyltaUe, unable to be avoided. 
5 Soathless, without suffering harm. 

Encroachments^ advances without 



Hatfield, in Yorkshire, near Don- 
caster. 

7 Chaos, confusion. 

8 Pagan, heathen. 

9 OverlordsMp, \\eads\Av\ svrptciaws^ 
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10.-THE INFLUENCE OF THE CHUECH. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. 

635. Oswald of Bemicia settles Aidan at Lindisfarne. 

664. King Oswy caUs the Sjmod of Whitby— It decides in favour of Roman 
supremacy— The Scottish priests quit Lindisfarne. 

669. Theodore of Tarsus arrives in Kent as Archbishop— Founds a school at 

Canterbury — Divides the country into bishoprics. 

670. Egfrith King of Northumbria. 

675. uEthelred King of Mercia— Theodore organizes bishoprics there— Egfrith 

conquers Cumbria and Strathclyde. 
678. Theodore organizes bishoprics in Northumbria. 
680. Death of Caedmon the poet. 
685. Egfrith defeated and slain at Nectansmere— End of the supremacy of 

Northumbria. 
690. Death of Theodore — An Englishman succeeds. 
718. Winifrith's (or Boniface's) mission to Germany. 
736. Death of Baeda. 

1. The force that first welded the different English 
states into one was the Church of Rome. Before the 
middle of the seventh century, all these states had 
embraced Christianity except Sussex. But the form of 
the northern Christianity was that of the Scottish or 
Celtic Church, while the south adhered to the Church 
of Rome. After the death of Edwin of Northumbria, 
his Queen -^thelburga had gone back to Kent with her 

children, and Paulinus had gone with her. King 

Oswald, who had spent his exile at lona, settled 

Aidan at Lindisfarne, and made Scottish priests 

welcome in Bernicia. Thus the Celtic Church took the 

place of the Church of Rome all over the north. 

2. By-and-by it became necessary to settle whether 
there were to be two Churches in England or one only. 
In order to determine the point, King Oswy called a 
Synod at Whitby. It was attended by the leaders of 

both parties ; for there were still adherents of the 
Roman Church in the northern kingdom. The 

A. D. . 

King himself presided over the Synod. Like his 

brother Oswald, Oswy had learned his faith in Scotland. 

Everything, therefore^ made him mc\med -t^ iavour the 
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Celtic Church. Nevertheless, he protested against his 
kingdom and Church being cut off from the other Christian 
states of Europe. "You are fighting against the world," 
was the warning he addressed to the Celtic priests. By 
Ids advice the Synod resolved to own the supremacy of 
Rome. Then the Bishop of Lindisfame forsook En- 
gland, with all his Scottish brethren and many of their 
followers. 

3. The first result of the decision of the Synod was that 
the whole country was united in one Church before it was 
united in one kingdom. But the one union helped for- 
ward the other. Theodore of Tarsus was made ^^^ 
Primate, of England by the Pope. When he 
settled at Canterbury, he made it his business to 
divide the country into bishoprics. In doing this, he 
adopted the division of states and tribes which he found 
existing already. He divided East Anglia, for example, 
into two sees — Norfolk and Suffolk. 

4. The Church in Mercia, which had now become a 
Christian state, was organized by Archbishop 
Theodore, who established four bishoprics there, 

that of Lichfield for Mid-England being the chief. 
Then he went to Northumbria, to organize the Church in 
that kingdom. There, as in the south, the tribal 
arrangement was followed. There were a Bishop 
of Bernicia at Hexham, a Bishop of Deira at 
York, and a Bishop of Lindsey, the modem Lincoln- 
shire. 

5. Two other bishoprics were subsequently formed — 
the one at Lindisfame, and the other at Abercom — to 
bring the northern portion of the kingdom within the 
fold of the Church. Thus all England, from the English 
Channel to the Forth, was made subject to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

6. This complete organization oi t\ie 'Exv^^ ^V>\^Oq. 

(778J \: 
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liad important results, both political and social. The 
loose system under which the clergy had wandered from 
one part of the country to another came to an end. Each 
bishop, with the clergy under him, was strictly confined to 
his own diocese. The Primate periodically met all the 
bishops in conference ; and these meetings were the first 
national councils for th6 whole of England, and, in fact, 
formed the model for the national Parliament. 

7. The social effects of the organization of the Church 
sprang chiefly from the monastic system. The English 
monks of those times were not hermits or recluses. They 
were fond of social life and social work. The monasteries 
were centres of industry, quite as much as religious re- 
treats. The monks were also farmers, millers, carpenters, 
and smiths. The nuns were weavers and tailors. By 
the bishops who had come from abroad, or who had 
travelled in foreign countries, architecture, neglected 
since the time of the Romans, was re-introduced into 
Britain. They also brought in glass-making and paint- 
ing, as well as embroidery and work in silver and gold. 
All these arts had their earliest home in the religious 
houses. 

8. The monasteries grew in wealth and in influence. 
The Kings, especially those of Northumbria, endowed 
them with lands taken from the conquered Britons. 
Nobles became abbots in order to avoid military service, 
and often bequeathed their estates to their abbeys at their 
death. The lands owned by the monasteries were the first 
to be reclaimed. It was due to the spade and the plough 
of the monks and their helpers that solitary wastes were 
made fruitful fields. By the efforts of the brotherhood, 
agricultural colonies sprang up in the depths of the forest. 
Hence resulted a movement of population which ere long 
changed the face of the country. 

9. The monasteries were also t\ie iv\iT^et\fts. of knowl- 
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edge and of learning in those early times. Caedmon, the 
earliest English poet, was first a cowherd employed by the 
monks of Whitby, and was afterwards received into the 
brotherhood when he had discovered his miraculous gift 
of song. The venerable Baeda, who died fifty-five years 
later, was a monk of Jarrow on the Tyne. Both Caedmon 
and Baeda were Northumbrians, and so was Cuthbert of 
Lindisfame and Melrose. 

10. It was by the Angles of North umbria that the 
common tongue of the Teutonic settlers was first used 
effectively as a literary instrument in this island; and 
that probably explains how the tongue and the people 
came to be called English and the land England. Nor- 
thumberland continued to be a centre of literary activity 
long after its political importance had declined. In the 
middle of the eighth century, a famous school was founded 
at York, whence scholars and missionaries were sent to 
the continent of Europe. 

11. It was by its scholars and its churchmen that 
England was once more brought into alliance with Con- 
tinental nations. English missionaries in the eighth cen- 
tury converted Germany to Christianity. English scholars 
were gladly received at the Court of Charles the Great and 
other Frankish Kings. Through them these Kings heard 
of the piety, the learning, and the industry of Englishmen, 
and were brought into alliance with the Kings of England. 
It was thus the Church that made England one of the 
powers of Europe. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ag-ri-col-tu-ral Caed-mon Lin^s-flBTne po-lit^i-cal 

Al^dan Cuth-bert xni-rac-u-lous re-dus^ 

ar^chl-tec-ture di^-cese mo-nas-tic BynUid 

Bae^da ef-fec-tive-ly or-gan-1-za-UoiL T^x'-^raA 

bish^p-riCB em-hroi-der-y or-gau-ize^ ^«xiI-wc-«Pc5V^ 
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THE SUPREMACY OF MERCIA. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Lindisfame, or Holy Island, off the 

coast of Northumberland. It is an 
island at high water only. 

2 Llndsey. The name is still applied 

to northern Lincolnshire. 

3 Tarsns, the birth-place of St. Paul, 

in Asia Minor. Theodore held the 
title of Bishop of Tarsus. 
Primate, head of the Church ; arch- 
bishop. 

4 The tribal arrangement, division 

according to tribes. 

5 Abercom, in what is now Linlithgow- 

shire, on the southern shore of the 
Firth of Forth. 

6 Organization, arrangement accord- 

ing to a system. 

7 Monastic system, system of men and 

women forming religious societies 
and living in monasteries and 
abbeys. 
Recluse, one who lives in religious 
solitude. 



Embroidery, ornamental needle- 
work. 
9 Miraculous gift of song. He is 
said to have received the gift from 
God in a dream. According to 
Baeda, the poor cowherd was dis- 
heartened by his inability to sing 
at feasts, and when he saw the 
harp passing towards him he used 
to leave the board and go home. 
Once on such an occasion he went 
into the stable and fell asleep. In 
his dream One appeared to him, 
who ordered him to sing the be- 
ginning of created things. Next 
day he produced his first poem. 

Venerable, worthy of reverence. 

Baeda. His great work is an Ec- 
clesiastical History of England, 
in Latin. Born 672 ; died 735. 
11 Charles the Great, called also 
Charlemagne^ which is the French 
form of Latin Carolus Magnus. 



11.-THE SUPEEMACY OF MEECIA. 

SUMMARY OP THE PERIOD. 

685. Wessez recovers Sussex and the Isle of Wight from Mercia. 
694. Ine of Wessex subdues Kent and Essex. 
710. Wessex extended westward to the Tone. 
718. JBthelbald King of Mercia. 
726. Abdication and retirement of Ine. 

733. Mercia subdues Wessex — JSthelbald is supreme south of the Humber for 
upwards of twenty years. 

767. JSthelbald slain by his ealdormen— Offa King of Mercia— Kent, East 

Anglia, and Essex independent. 

768. Charles the Great King of the Franks. 
776. Offa recovers Kent, Essex, and London. 

779. Offa annexes Wessex north of the Thames— Subdues the Welsh, and builds 
Offa's Dike. 

786. Wessex extended to the Tamar. 

787. Lichfield made an archbishopric (till 803). 
794. Offa annexes East Anglia. 

793. Revolt of Kent— Death of Offa. 

1. The fall of Northumbria was at once followed by a 

fierce struggle between Mercia and Wessex. The power 

of Wessex increased greatly under King Ine, who subdued 

Kent and Essex, and ruled over t\ve N^VioVa oi South 
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Britain. In the west he extended his frontier to the river 
Tone. His position was strengthened by the failure of a 
resolute attack made on him by the King of Mercia in 
717. A few years later, however, Lie grew weary of the 
strife, and retired to Rome, where he died. 

2. Then the hopes of Mercia revived, -^thelbald, who 
was now the Mercian King, was one of the ablest rulers 
that the English race in Britain had yet produced. He 

marched over Wessex from border to border, and _^^ 

733 

received the submission, not only of that state, but 

A.D. 

also of Sussex, Kent, and Essex, which had been 
subdued by Ine. For upwards of twenty years thereafter, 
jEthelbald of Mercia was owned as overlord by all En- 
gland south of the Humber. 

3. After his death, the throne of Mercia was filled by 
Offa, who held the sceptre firmly for nearly forty years. 
At first, Offa ruled over Mercia only. East Anglia, Kent, 
and Essex, with London, had recovered their independence. 
The effect of this was to reduce Mercia to the position of 
an inland state. Not only was it cut off from the sea, 
but it was cut off from intercourse with the Continent. 
Having lost Canterbury, Mercia ceased to hold the centre 
of the one organization that embraced all England — namely, 
the Church. Loss of revenue was involved, as well as loss 
of position and of power, for most of the trade of the 
country passed through Kentish ports. 

4. Offa therefore made it his first great object to re- 
cover Kent ; and after a struggle of three years, he 
succeeded not only in subduing Kent, but also 

in gaining Essex and London. Having felt his 
strength, he turned his arms against Wessex, and 
succeeded in taking from her all her possessions north of 
the Thames, and in mdltSng that river the southern boundary 
of Mercia. 

5. Offa then turned his attention to tVe "^tV^jOtl^ ci\v\!cfii» 
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western frontier. He extended his boundary from the 
Severn to the Wye. As a barrier between him and the 
Welsh, he built from the Wye to the Dee a mound, which 

.^^ long remained as a landmark, and was called 

779 

' "Offa's Dike." He also drew up a code of laws, 

called *' Offa's Code," settling the terms on which 
the English and the Welsh were to live. 

6. Offa seems to have been content with the limits to 
which his kingdom had now reached. Though he after- 
wards annexed East Anglia, he did not show any disposi- 
tion to attack his more powerful neighbours North umbria 
and Wessex. He was not unwilling, however, to acquire 
influence over them by peaceful and friendly means. That, 
indeed, was his favourite policy. He married one of his 
daughters to the King of Wessex and another to the King 
of Northumbria. By good management he retained his 
influence with his sons-in-law, and was in fact, though not 
in name, overlord of England till his death. 

7. Offa lived on friendly terms with Charles the Great, 
the King of the Franks ; but he could not fail to regard 
with jealousy the attempts of that powerful monarch to 
meddle in the affairs of England. Charles's court was the 
place to which disappointed English princes and ambitious 
English priests most naturally resorted. Charles could 
always keep Offa in check by threatening to let loose one 
of the refugee princes of Wessex or of East Anglia whom 
he entertained. 

8. That Offa wished to regard the division of England 
into three kingdoms as final and permanent may be in- 

ferred from his erecting the see of Lichfield into 

an archbishopric. There was now an Archbishop of 

York for Northumbria. There was the Archbishop 

of Canterbury for the southern states, Kent and Wessex. 

As his hold on Kent was uncertain, Offa thought to place 

Mercia or Mid-Britain on an equality with the north and 
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the south by giving it a primate of its own. For the time 
being this step drew England and Rome more closely 
together. The value of the arrangement to Mercia was 
that it made her independent of Canterbury, and of 
Kent when that state rose in revolt, as it frequently 
did. Durinff one of these revolts Offa died, and 

A. D. 

with him the greatness of Mercia passed away. 



New Words in this LessoB. 
arch-bish^p-rlc I-ne Llch-fleld ref-u-gee' 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Ine (pron. I'-nCt two syllables). This 
King reigned thirty -eight years 
(688-726). He made a famous 
code of laws, which was adopted 



by Alfred and subsequent law- 
makers. 

7 Refugee, seeking refuge. 

8 Permanent, lasting. 



12.-THE SUPEEMACY OF WESSEX-ENGLAND 

MADE ONE. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. 

786. Beortric King of Wessex— Egbert expelled— Goes to Mercia. 

787. Beortric marries OfTa's daughter— Egbert goes to Charles the Great. 
796. Offa's treaty with Charles— Death of Offa. 

800. Charles crowned Emperor of the West at Rome. 

802. Death of Beortric — Egbert is restored by Charles's influence. 

808. Eardwulf restored in Northumbria by Charles's influence. 

821. Civil strife in Mercia— Beomwulf King. 

828. Egbert conquers Cornwall. 

826. Egbert defeats Beomwulf at EUandun — Annexes Kent and Essex. 

827. East Anglia revolts from Mercia and defeats her King. 

828. Mercia submits to Egbert. 

829. Northumbria submits to Egbert — England made one. 

1. The event that directly brought about the unity of 
England was the supremacy which Wessex attained under 
Egbert. Egbert was the rightful heir to the throne of 
Wessex, but when quite young he was expelled by a 
usurper, and took refuge at the court oi OS«i oi ^^^<i\^ 
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By-and-by, however, the usurper married one of Offa's 
daughters. In consequence of this alliance Egbert 
was required to leave Mercia, and he went to the 
court of Charles the Great at Aachen, or Aix. 

2. Now, for some years previously the Frankish mon- 
archs had set themselves to stir up strife in England, 
probably because they had thoughts of conquering Britain, 
as the Bomans had done, and as the Normans did three 
centuries later. As Mercia was at that time the strongest 
kingdom in England, all who were disaffected toward 
Mercia were welcomed at the Frankish court. 

3. When Kent revolted from Mercia in the last year of 
Offa's life, it appealed to Charles for help ; and war would 
have been declared by that King but for the mediation 

of Alcuin, the Northumbrian scholar, who was 

796 

Charles's friend. Instead of war, the two sovereigns * 

made a treaty — the first ever made between En- 
gland and France — under which protection was promised 
to English merchants visiting the Continent, and English 
pilgrims on their way to Bome. 

4. Charles, however, did not give up his intention of 
interfering in English politics. His time soon came. Two 
years after he had revived the glory of the empire, having 

been crowned Emperor of the West at Bome, the 
J^ing of Wessex died. Charles at once used his 
influence to secure the restoration of Egbert, and 
that prince was gladly welcomed by the West Saxons to 
the throne of his ancestors. A few years later, the King 
of Northumbria died, and by the combined influence of 
the Emperor and the Pope the exiled prince of that state 
was also restored to his throne. 

5. Thus was the supremacy which Offa had slowly built 
up broken down within a few years after his death. 
Thereafter the decline of Mercia was rapid. The arch- 
bisbopric of LichGeld, which had been set up as the symbol ^ 
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of Mercians independence, was suppressed, and the see was 
again made subject to Canterbury. After the death of 
Offa's successor, the country was torn by rival factions, 
and it fell an easy prey to the arms of Egbert. 

6. That prince had first secured his position in the south 
by subduing the Britons of West Wales. When he as- 
cended the throne, he found the frontier at the Tamar. 
A war which spread over five years resulted in the 
complete conquest of Cornwall, and Wessex was 
extended to Land's End. This was the close of the 
struggle between the English and the Welsh in that part 
of Britain. 

7. Beomwulf, the new King of Mercia, tried to antici- 
pate the inevitably struggle with his southern rival by 
invading his kingdom. He boldly crossed the Thames, and 
led his army into the heart of Wilts. There, in 

the great battle of EUandun, he was utterly defeated, 
and the last hopes of Mercia were drowned in blood. 
Following up this success, Egbert seized Kent and Essex. 
Three years later he overran Mercia, which had been 
further weakened by the revolt of East Anglia, and his 
overlordship was owned by all England south of 
the Humber. He did not, however, formally anne:?: 
Mercia to Wessex; he placed an under King in 
the conquered state, who ruled as his vassal and in his 
name. 

8. Northumbria was next dealt with in the same vigor- 
ous manner, but the northern thanes declined the combat 
which Egbert offered them. On the banks of a stream 
in Derbyshire they met him in conference, and prevented 
his invasion by owning his supremacy. Thus at 

last was England made one. The whole country 
from the Forth to the English Channel was now 
ruled by Egbert, who took to himself the y^ovjA \K50^^ o\ 
"The Kin^ of the English'' 
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THE COMING OF THE DANES. 



Aachen 
Al^uln 



New Words in this Lesson. 
an-ti9-i-pate dis-af-fect^d 

Be-om-wulf fac^UonB 



me-di-a-tion 
u-STirp^r 



Notes and Meanings. 



Aiz, in the west of the Rhine province 
of Prussia. The German name is 
Aachen ; the French is Aix-la- 
Chapelle — that is, ''the springs of 
the Chapel," referring to the splen- 
did shrine built over the tomb of 
Charlemagne, who was both born 
and buried in the town. Aix is a 
corruption of Latin aqiia^, waters. 

Disaffected, ill-disposed ; unfriendly. 

Mediation, acting between two hos- 
tile parties as a friend of each. 



Alcnln. He was born at York about 
735. Charles the Great met him in 
Italy, and asked him to settle in 
France, which he did. He devoted 
himself to the restoration of learn- 
ing and the founding of schools. 

Symbol, outward sign or token. 

Suppressed, put down ; abolished. 

Factions, parties. 

Anticipate, be beforehand with ; fore- 
staa 

EUandun, in Wiltshire. 



13.-THE COMINa OF THE DANES. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. 

787. The Danes begin to ravage the north-east coast. 

829. Egbert King (tiU 836). 

830. The Danes join with the Welsh of Cornwall — Egbert defeats them at Hen- 

gest's Down. 

866. JEthelred L King (tiU 871). 

867. The Danes take York, and Northumbria submits. 

8^8. The Danes kill Edmund of East Anglia — Guthrum assumes the crown. 

870. Mercia submits to the Danes — They attack Wessex. 

871. Alfred King of Wessex (till 90l)-He is defeated by the Danes at Wilton 

— Makes peace with them. 
874. Burhred, King of Mercia, flees to Rome. 

876. The Danes settle in Deira— With the Welsh as allies, they seize Exeter. 

877. Alfred takes Exeter— The Danes retire to Mercia. 

878. Guthrum invades Wessex — Alfred retires to Athelney. 

1. Kg sooner had the different tribes of Englishmen 
settled their quarrels and combined in forming a single 
and powerful state, than new-comers threatened to disturb 
their dearly-bought peace. These new-comers were the 
Dane's or Norsemen, who were Scandinavians from Norway 
and Denmark, and were therefore men of kindred race 
with the English. That probably explains why, at a later 
period, the Danes and the English coalesced so easily. In 
the meantime, however, it made their conflict all the more 
bitter and deadly. 
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2. As early as 787, the Danes had begun to make 
descents on the north-eastern coast, not with the view of 
settling there, but simply for the purpose of plunder. 
About the same time they began also to harass the north- 
western coast of France, on which they afterwards settled, 
and to part of which they gave its name — Normandy. 
There must have been some reason for this sudden migra- 
tion of the Norsemen in different directions at the same 
time, and that will probably be found in quarrels among 
themselves arising from the efforts of the Norse Kings to 
enforce in their kingdoms a more settled rule. 

3. The Norsemen who came to England in the eighth 
and ninth centuries must have closely resembled the Jutes, 
the Angles, and the Saxons, who had come to it three cen- 
turies before. The former, like the latter, were barbarians 
and heathens. Like them, too, they were vikings, living 
by rapine and plunder. They used the same kind of long 
boats, and they adopted the same kind of warfare — that 
of suddenly darting into river-mouths and descending on 
unguarded coasts. The Norsemen of the eighth century 
must have presented to the Englishmen of that day a 
faithful picture of the way in which the Angles and the 
Saxons of the fifth century had done their work. 

4. In both cases the strangers began as rovers ; then 
they became settlers, and lastly conquerors. In Egbert's 
time the Norsemen seem to have formed a firm resolution 
to gain possession of the land. They attacked the south, 
and tried to force their way into the heart of the country. 
They found eager allies in the Welsh of Cornwall, whom 
Egbert had only lately conquered, and who were smarting 
under his yoke. Danes and Welsh together troubled Wes- 
sex greatly in the west. Egbert marched against 
them, and inflicted on them a great defeat at Hen- 
gest's Down (Hengestesdun) in ComwaU. 

5. This, however, was only a temporary c\v^^. ^^^^^ 
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death of Egbert, which occurred in the following i 
encouraged them to renew their ravages. The stn 
continued during the next three reigns, and was caj 
on with bitterness and cruelty. In the time of ^th( 
the First, Egbert's grandson, the Danes visited Eng 
year after year with the regularity of the seasons, 
year they sailed up the Humber, marched suddenl; 
York and took that city, and then the whole of 
thumbria submitted to them. 

6. The next year they conquered East Anglia. ^ 

bound Edmund, the King, to a tree, and shot 
to death with arrows. Guthrum, the Danish lei 

A.D. 

then assumed the crown of East Anglia, and n 
Danes settled there. Two years later, Mercia was inva 
and its English King became a vassal of the Dane. Inc 
England seemed to be again broken up, and the over 
ship of Wessex to have come to an end as complete] 
that of Northumbria and that of Mercia had done bef 

7. Thus when Alfred succeeded his brother -^th< 
on the throne, Wessex had lost Northumbria, 



Anglia, and Mercia, and the renewal of the Da 



871 

A.D. 

attack on Wessex itself was not likely to be 
delayed. Whether England should continue to be i 
by Englishmen, depended mainly on the conduct of Wej 
and the resistance of Wessex depended on the skill 
spirit of its young King. Alfred was now in his tw< 
second year, and he had previously been more remari 
for his love of study than for his warlike spirit. I 
however, a proof of the confidence the men of Wessex 
in him, that in their time of peril they pressed him t 
cept the crown, to the exclusion of his nephew -^theh 
8. At first King Alfred, by his zeal for the refon 
abuses, excited much discontent among his subjects. [ 
were unwilling to face the Danes for the sake of so h 
a ruler. But the ravages oi tihe mvaders grew i 
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serious every day. A battle was fought at Wilton in 
Wilts, in which Alfred was defeated. He then made 
terms with the Danes, who withdrew from Wessex on 
receiving a large sum of money. 

9. Their ravages were next carried into Mercia and 
Northumbria, where they burned and butchered without 
mercy. In 874, the English King of Mercia fled to Rome ; 
and the Danes gave the throne to one of his nobles, on 
condition that he should pay tribute to them. In Nor- 
thumbria they settled on the land, and divided it among 
themselves, as the English had done three centuries 
before. 

10. Alfred fitted out a fleet to guard his coast. This 
fleet did good service, gaining several victories over the 
Danes and preventing them from landing. But in 876 these 
enemies returned in force, and having secured the Welsh 
as allies, they seized Exeter. Alfred besieged them there 
in the following spring, and forced them to surrender. 
They promised to leave Wessex, and retired into Mercia. 
They returned suddenly in the winter of 878, led by 
Guthrum, the East Anglian King. Alfred fled in 
disguise, and with a few followers went into hiding 

in Somerset 

11. It was while there that the wife of his humble host, 
a neat-herd, set him to watch some cakes that were being 
toasted, and scolded him for having allowed them to bum. 
His hiding-place was Athehiey, a marshy island formed 
by the meeting of the rivers Parret and Tone ; and here 
he remained some months, visited at times by his ealdor- 
men, who were gradually and secretly gathering strength 
for a decisive struggle. 



New Words In this Lesson. 
oo-arle89ed^ eal^or-men Guth-rmxi 'BL^ii-%««Kr«&-^^Q2^ 
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KING ALFRED S TRIUMPH. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Coalesced, grew together; became 
one. 
Of kindred race. The relation of 
these races may be thus shown : — 



( 






i; 



Anglian \ £n- 



I. Low (Jennan ^ Saxon j glish. 
Branch | Frisian. 

V Dutch. 

II. High Ger- ) ^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 
man Branch ) 

/ Icelandic. 

III. Scandina-) Norwegian. 
vian Branch j Swedish. 

V Danish. 
2 Harass, annoy ; trouble. 



H 
a? 

O 
H 



5 Temporary, lasting only for a time. 

6 Edmund. An abbey was built over 

his tomb; and the town which 
gathered around it was called St 
Edmundsburh ; now Bury - St.- 
Edmunds, in Suffolk. " Bury" in 
tills name is a corruption of burgh 
or borough, a fortified town. It 
has properly nothing to do with 
bury, to inter. 

7 Exclusion, shutting out. 

11 Athelney, — that is, JEtheling-igge, 
or the " Isle of Nobles." 
Ealdormen, elder men; men of 
age and experience. 



14. -KING ALFRED'S TRIUMPH. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. 

878. Alfred defeats Guthrum at Ethandun. 

879. Peace of Wedmore: England divided between Danes and English— The 

Danelaw— The Five Boroughs. 
892. Invasion of Danes under Hasting — They cross Mercia and go to Wales. 
894. Ealdorman ^Ethelred defeats the Danes at Buttington. 
89fi. The Danes are driven from Chester. 
897. Hasting makes peace, and returns to France. 
90L Death of Alfred. 

1. Hearing that the Danes had been surprised and 
beaten by the Earl of Devon, Alfred resolved to strike at 
once the blow for which he had been preparing. He is 
said to have visited the Danish camp in the disguise of 
a harper. He saw the carelessness of the Danes, heard 
their plans discussed, and then, stealing from the camp, 
called his friends together in Selwood Forest. The sum- 
mons was joyfully answered. The English and the Danes 
met at Ethandun, and the victory was Alfred's. 
He laid siege to the Danish camp, and in fourteen 
days he forced Guthrum to submit. 
Then followed the Peace of Wedmore. Guthrum 
and many of his followers agreed to become Chris- 
tians, and the chief was baptized under the English 
name JEthelstan. The Danes soVemnVj NQ^wed to 



878 

A.D. 



879 
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leave Wessex ; and they were allowed to hold Essex, 
East Anglia, the north-east of Mercia, and Northumbria, 
as vassals of the West-Saxon King. The rest of Mercia 
was annexed to Wessex, and was governed for Alfred by 
-^thelred, his son-in-law. 

3. England was thus divided into two parts — the one 
Danish, the otjier English. The dividing line consisted of 
the River Lea to its source, a straight line to Bedford, 
then up the Ouse to Watling Street, the old Roman Road 
from London to Chester. North-east of that line was the 
Danelaw, or country of the Dane-folk. The Mercian part 
of the Danelaw came afterwards to be called "The Five 
Boroughs," as the five chief towns in it — Derby, Lincoln, 
lieicester, Stamford, and Nottingham — formed a kind of 
league for its defence. 

4. The country now enjoyed a long peace. The Danes 
did not attempt to drive the English out of the country, 
nor the English the Danes. The two peoples were of the 
same race, and were so closely allied in speech that they 
had no difficulty in living together; and by-and-by they 
became one nation. Alfred devoted the years of peace to 
those measures for the improvement of his people which 
form his best title to be called " the Great." He encouraged 
learning, both by his example and by his laws. His court 
was the home of many distinguished scholars ; and we owe 
to the King himself several valuable work's, among which 
are translations of j:Esop's Fables and Baeda's History of 
the English Church. He founded schools, and passed a 
law enforcing on the nobles the education of their children. 

5. Alfred also n^de a code of laws, in which he in- 
cluded the chief statutes of j:Ethelbert of Kent, Ine of 
Wessex, and Offa of Mercia ; and these laws he executed 
with such stem firmness that crime became rare. The 
division of the land into shires, hundreds, axvd t\\j\v\w^ <2rt 
tenths, which had existed before, but w\iie\i Yia xevxicAj^^^ 
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and improved, enabled him to hold all parts of the country 
under strict control ; and the respect for his name was so 
great, that it became a common saying, that golden orna- 
ments might be hung up by the road-side, and no robber 
would dare to touch them. 

6. Alfred was not less mindful of the defence of his 
kingdom. He built strong castles, not only inland but 
also on the shore, where an enemy could be best with- 
stood. He organized a system of military service, accord- 
ing to which all men capable of bearing arms were divided 
into three sets. One body occupied the towns as garrisons, 
while the other two were by turn engaged in military 
duty and in the cultivation of the land. He also founded 
the English navy, for he is said to have built ships that 
were longer, higher, steadier, and swifter than any formerly 
made. 

7. So, in 892, when there was a new Danish invasion, 
led by Hasting, who crossed from France, Alfred was 
well prepared to meet it. Hasting landed in Kent, crossed 
into Essex, and obtained aid from the Danes of East 
Anglia. They marched right across Mercia toward Wales, 
expecting, no doubt, to get the assistance of the Welsh ; 
but .^thelred, Alfred's son-in-law, prevented this. He 
followed them, and defeated them with great slaughter at 
Buttington in Montgomery. 

8. Driven from their stronghold at Chester in the fol- 
lowing year, the Danes returned to Essex. Alfred and 
^thelred marched against them. Their skiffs crowded 
the river Lea ; but Alfred, by digging a trench beside the 
river, shallowed the stream and caused the Danish vessels 
to run aground, when they fell an easy prey to his troops. 

Peace followed, and Hasting and his followers re- 

turned to France. The rest of Alfred's reign was 

undisturbed. He died in 901, aged fifty-two, and 

was succeeded hy his son Edward, SMTivamed " the Elder." 



THE DANISH CONQUEST. 
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JB^op 
Bat^ting-ton 



New Words in this Lesson, 
dls-tift-gulslied re-mod^lled 
Mont-gom^r-7 tlth-ings 



Wat^Ung 
Wed-more 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Discussed, talked over. 
Ethandun. Identified with Eding- 

ton in WUtshire. 

2 Wedmore, in Somersetshire. 

4 Improvement of bis people. Many 
customs and iostitutions the origin 
of which is obscure have usually 
been assigned to Alfred, as a ready 
and likely way of accounting for 



their existence ; for example, trial 5 Remodelled, arranged anew. 



by jury, and the foundation of the 
University of Oxford. 
iEsop, a famous Greek story-teller, 
of the sixth century b.c. Most of 
the modem collections of fables 
are founded on those ascribed to 
^sop, who did not write his stories, 
but travelled about Greece reciting 
them. 



15.-THE DANISH CONQUEST. 

SUMMARY OP THE PERIOD. 

90L Edward the Elder King (till 925). 

911. Death of Ealdorman .^thelred. 

912. Settlement of Norsemen in France. 
984. Edward Overlord of Britain. 

925. JBthelstan King (till 940). 

987. JSthelstan defeats Danes, Scots, and Britons, under Anlaf , at Brunanburh. 

9«a Edmund L King (till 946). 

9&2. Bevolt of the Danes — Watling Street again the boundary. 

948. Dnnstan Abbot of Glastonbury and King's adviser. 

9i9. Strathclyde and Cumbria granted to Malcolm of Scotland— Northumbria 

submits to Edmund. 
948. Edred King (till 955)— Elected by the Witan. 
948. Revolt of Northumbria — Bishop Wulstan deposed, and cast into prison. 

968. Edwy King (till 959). 

967. Dunstan quarrels with Edwy, and is banished— Mercia and Northumbria 
revolt from Wessex, and choose Edgar. 

969. Edgar King (till 975)— Dunstan recalled, made Archbishop of Canterbury. 
966. Northumbria broken into three :— (1) Lothian given to Kenneth of Scot- 
land ; (2) Northumberland to Oswulf ; (3) Yorkshire to Oslac. 

976. Edward King (till 978). 

978. JBthelred IL King (tiU 1016)— The Witan of Calne. 
991. Dane-geld flAit levied, by decree of the Witan. 
1002. JBthelred marries Emma of Normandy : beginning of Norman influence — 

Massacre of St. Brice— Avenged by Swein, King of Denmark. 
1018. Swein drives iEthelred from his throne— Death of Swein, and return of 

.^thelred. 
1018. Canute invades England — ^Ethelred dies. 

1017. Edmund Ironside King— The kingdom divided— Death of Edmund— 
Canute sole King. 

1. While Edward was King, a host oi "Sox^etxi^TL, \^ 
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by Rolf the Ganger, settled in the country of the Franks. 
Charles the Simple, King of the West Franks, 
gave Rolf a piece of land at the mouth of the 
Seine for himself and his followers, on condition 
that the Norsemen should become Christians, and cease 
ravaging the Frankish coasts. Rolf and his son after- 
wards added greatly to their territory, which came to be 
called Normandy, or "the land of the Norsemen." 

2. From Rolf and his followers were descended William, 
Duke of Normandy, and the Normans who conquered 
England in 1066. But long before that time the Normans 
had become Frenchmen ; for it is remarkable that while 
the Teutonic settlers in Britain retained their language, 
the Norse settlers in France gave up their own speech and 
assumed that of the natives. 

3. After the death of -^thelred of Mercia, in 911, his 
widow, ^thelfled, Alfred's daughter, ruled with much 
vigour. She made a great effort to recover the Five 
Boroughs from the Danes ; and after hve years' fighting 
she captured Derby and Leicester. After her death, her 
brother Edward took the government of Mercia into his 
own hands, and continued the struggle with the Danes, 
not only in Mercia, but also in Northumbria. In this he 

was so successful, that in 924 he was acknowledged 
as Overlord by all England, and even by the Scots 
and by the Britons of Cumbria and Wales. He 

therefore took the titles of King of England and Emperor 

of Britain. 

4. This triumph, however, was short-lived, -^thelstan, 
Edward's son, was barely seated on the throne when the 
Northumbrians and the Cumbrians revolted. Both revolts 

were soon quelled ; but a more formidable rising 

occurred a few years later. Then the Scots, the 

Britons of Strathclyde, and the English Danes joined 

Anlaf of Denmark, who appeared -witVi au \vowerful fleet in 
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the Humber. ^thelstan marched against the allies, and 
defeated them in a great battle at Brunanburh, which is 
celebrated in one of the oldest poems in the English 
language. 

5. Edmund the First, j:Ethelstan's half-brother and suc- 
cessor, secured the friendship of Malcolm, King of Scots, 
by granting him Strathclyde and Cumbria, as a fief, to be 
held by him as Edmund's vassal. This was the work of 
Dunstan, Abbot of Glastonbury, who was anxious to de- 
tach the Scots from their alliance with the Danes. 

6. The unsettled state of the country made it dangerous 
to leave the sovereign power at any time in the hands of a 
weak King. Hence the law of primogeniture, or succes- 
sion of the eldest son, was departed from as often as it 
was seen to be necessary to do so. When Edmund died, 
his children Edwy and Edgar were mere boys, and there- 
fore the Witan, with which the selection rested, chose as 
King their uncle Edred. Weak health, however, com- 
pelled Edred to intrust the management of affairs to 
favourites and ministers ; and thus Dunstan, who was now 
the foremost man in England, greatly increased his in- 
fluence. 

7. Dunstan was the first of a long line of clerical states- 
men, who were really the prime ministers of England tiU 
the Reformation in the sixteenth century. He was a man 
of learning, of refined taste, and of high aims, and he tried 
to rule England on the lines of a broad national policy. 
While he was in power, he held the different states together 
with firm hand. 

8. When Edwy, Edred's son, came to the throne, he 
quarrelled with Dunstan, and drove him out of England 
for a time. This was followed by the revolt of Mercia 
and Northumbria, and by their taking as their King 
Edgar, Edwy's younger brother. By hinv B\ms»\»s\ ^%s. 
recalled, and was made Archbishop oi CaxvtexViwt^ . 
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9. In order to break the power of Northumbria, Edgar, 
by Dunstan's advice, divided it into three portions. 
Lothian, between the Forth and the Tweed, was given to 
the King of Scots, and an English-speaking district was 
-.->-> thus for the first time included in the dominions 

of the Scottish Crown. The remainder was divided 
into two earldoms — the one from the Tweed to the 

Tees (Northumberland), the other from the Tees to the 

Humber (Deira or Yorkshire). 

10. The ravages of the Danes were renewed in the reign 
of .^thelred the Second, Edgar's second son, who was sur- 
named "The Redeless." First he tried to get rid of the 

Danes by buying them off, for which purpose he 
caused a tax called Dane-geld^ or Dane-money, to be 
levied by the Witan. When this plan failed, he 

resolved to get rid of the Danes in Wessex by a general 
massacre. This was carried out ruthlessly on the 

1009* ^^s^i"^^^ ^^ ^^* Brice; but its only effect was to 
^ jj make the Danes more determined than ever in 
their attacks. 

11. First, King Swein, and then his son Canute (Knut), 
renewed their invasions year after year. The latter was 
pressing toward London, leaving a track of blood and 
ashes behind him, in 1016, when King -^thelred died- 
His son, Edmund Ironside, continued the struggle for 
seven months. Then he agreed to give up to Canute 
the land north of the Thames, retaining the south for 
himself. A month later, Edmund died — it is said by 
the hand of a murderer — and Canute the Dane was 
acknowledged as King of all England. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

An-laf Ed-red for-mi-da-ble Mal^lm 

Dun-Stan Ed-wy Ganger pri-mo-gen-i-tnre 
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Notes and Meanings. 



The Ganger— that is, "the Goer," 
or walker. Rolf was so called, it 
is said, because he was so long- 
l^;ged that none of the small horses 
of the north could carry him, and 
he had therefore to perform his 
expeditions on foot. 

Formidable, serious ; terrible. 

Bnmanbnrh. Said to have been in 
Lincolnshire, but there is no cer- 
tainty as to the locality. As, 
however, the invaders entered the 
country by the Humber, and as 
they would naturally march south- 
ward, it is most likely that the 
battle was fought in Lincolnshire. 
Some authorities, however, place 



the site of the battle in Northum- 
berland. 

5 A fief, lands held by a vassal, for 

which homage was paid, and, under 
the feudal system, military service 
was rendered. 

6 Primogeniture — literally, first- be- 

gottenness; the law which gives 
a father's inheritance to the first- 
born child. 
Witan. Properly, Witena-gemdt — 
that is, meeting of the wise men. 

10 Redeless — that is, wanting in coun- 

sel; short-sighted; unwise. 

11 Canute. Pronounce Cd-nootf. 
Ironside. So called on account of 

his great strength and bravery. 



16.-THE DANISH KINGS. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. v 

1017. Canute King (till 1035)— He removes his rivals— He marries Emma, 

^thelred's widow — England divided into four great earldoms. 
1020. Godwin made Earl of Wessex, and Leofric Earl of Mercia. 

1035. Harold L King (till 1040). 

1036. The Witan proposes a division of the kingdom — Murder of Alfred, 

iBthelred's son. 
1040. Hardlcanute King— Dishonour to Harold's body. 
1042. Death of Hardicanute. 

1. For nearly two hundred years after the death of 
Edmund Ironside, England was ruled by foreign Kings — 
by Danes, Normans, and Angevins in succession. The 
rule of the foreigner had the effect of drawing Englishmen 
into closer unity. The several English States were on the 
anvil, and it was the hammer of the stranger that welded 
them permanently into one. 

2. Canute's first care after he came to the throne was 
to remove all rivals. The surviving sons of ^thelred the 
Second were Edwy, Edward, and Alfred. Edwy he ., ^.j _ 
caused to be murdered. Edward and Alfred were 

A. D. 

in Normandy with their mother Emma, and ^wetCi 

thus out of h]8 reach. But he married "Envma, \\vom^ ^^ 
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was much older than he, promising that the crown should 
go to his and her children. Edward and Edmund, the 
infant sons of Edmund Ironside, were conveyed to Sweden, 
and thence to Hungary, where Edmund died in youth. 
Edward married a niece of the Queen of Hungary, and 
his son was Edgar the ^theling, whom William the Con- 
queror excluded from the throne. 

3. For the purposes of government, Canute retained 
the division of England into four great earldoms — Wessex, 
Mercia, East Anglia, and Northumbria. He gave Mercia 
to an English noble who had helped him to secure the 
throne. He gave East Anglia to a Dane, and he reserved 
Wessex for himself. He also made a Dane Earl of Nor- 
thumbria ; but on his being driven into exile, an English- 
man succeeded him. Though Canute had won the crown 
with the sword, he proved a wise and popular ruler. He 
governed according to the laws of England, and he pre- 
served the constitution as he found it. The object of his 
policy was to blend Danes and Englishmen together; and 
it was really by him that all England was brought under 
one strong and lasting government. 

4. In 1020, Canute made Godwin, an Englishman, Earl 
of Wessex; and about the same time Leofric, another 
1 AOA E^^glishman, succeeded his father as Earl of Mercia 

These two Earls ere long became the most power- 
ful men in England. Godwin heartily supported 
Canute's policy, and took an active share in his wars. It 
was through his influence chiefly that the Old English line 
was restored in 1042: the King Harold who was slain at 
Senlac was Godwin's son. 

5. Canute became a favourite with his people, and many 
interesting stories have been handed down regarding his 
justice and his wisdom. Though these stories may not be 
exactly true, they yet show the popular estimate of his 

character: — Havins: on one occasioiv VWY^^Jl «u soldier in a 
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fit of anger, he, in presence of his body-guard, laid aside 
his crown and sceptre, and begged them to pronounce 
sentence on him. All were silent, and Canute imposed on 
himself a fine nine times greater than the legal sum. 

6. Again : at Southampton he is said to have rebuked 
the flattery of his courtiers, by setting his chair on the 
shore and commanding the waves to retire. While the 
tide was flowing around his feet, he sternly blamed the 
folly of those who compared a weak earthly king to the 
Great Ruler of the Universe. 

7. The claim of this King to the title of "Great" rests 
partly on his wise government, which made England a strong 
kingdom; partly, also, on the extent of his dominions. 
Besides England, he ruled over Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark; and he is said to have exacted homage from 
Malcolm of Scotland. In his later days he became reli- 
gious, endowing monasteries and building churches. He 
went, staff in hand, clad in pilgrim's gown, to Rome, and 
he induced the Pope to grant to English pilgrims relief 
from the heavy dues then levied on travellers. He also 
introduced the Christian faith into Denmark. 

8. Canute left three sons — Swein and Harold by his 
first wife, and Hardicanute (Harthacnut) by his second 
wife, Emma of Normandy. To Swein was allotted Norway ; 
Harold seized England ; Hardicanute was forced to content 
himself with Denmark. The English Witan met ^^^^ 
at Oxford, and resolved that the country should be 
divided between the half-brothers, the portion north 

of the Thames being assigned to Harold. Hardicanute, 
however, trifled away his time in Denmark, and showed 
no anxiety about the English crown. 

9. The short reigns of the last two Danish Kings were 
strikingly different from that of Canute. They treated 
Englishmen with contempt and cruelty, oppxe^^^d \Xv^\sv 
with heavy- taxes, and made no effort to &^c\rc^ ^iWvc 
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THE ENGLISH RESTORATION. 



favour or to make them happy. Thev dealt with rivals, 
or supposed rivals, in a barbarous manner. Young Alfred, 
the son of .^thelred, was enticed from Normandy to Ely 
by a letter from Emma his mother, and had his eyes torn 
out by the officers of Harold. One of Hardicanute's ear- 
liest acts was to order his brother Harold's body to be 
dug up and beheaded, and to be flung into the Thames. 
Hardicanute lived for himself alone. He died at a mar- 
riage feast in the second year of his reign, and his removal 
was regarded with relief both by Danes and by Englishmen. 



al-lot^ted 



New Words in this Lesson. 
AfL-ge-vlns Har-di-ca-nute' 



Har-tha-cntlt 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Angevins. The Kings of the House 
of Anjou are so called. Danish 
Kings ruled from 1017 till 1042; 
Norman, from 1066 till 1154 ; An- 
gevin, from 1154 till 1399. But 
only the first three Angevins are 
regarded as foreigners — Henry II., 
Richard I., and John. In John's 
reign, the English Kings ceased to 
own foreign lands. In Henry III.'s 



reign, English became once more 
the language of the Court and of 
the Law. 

7 Endowing, supporting with money. 

8 Allotted, given ; assigned. 

9 Barbarous, savage; brutaL 
Toung Alfred. He was a son of 

iEthelred II. by his (second) mar- 
riage with Emma. Edward the 
Confessor was his brother. 



17.-THE ENGLISH RESTORATION. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. 

1012. Edward the Confessor King (till 1066)— Influence of Earl Godwin-j- 
Increase of Norman-French influence — Resistance of the English. 

1051. Flight of Godwin and his family. 

1062. William of Normandy visits England — Return of Godwin and his sons- 
Flight of the foreigners— Death of Godwin (1053). 

1051. Siward invades Scotland, slays Macbeth ; Malcolm is crowned (1056). 

1055. Tostig, Harold's brother. Earl of Northumbria — Harold's victories over 
the Welsh— Westminster Abbey built. 

1057. Return of Edward the ^theling— His death— Harold's oath to William of 
Normandy— Gyrth, Harold's brother. Earl of East Anglia— Leofwine, 
Harold's brother. Earl of Essex and Kent— ^Elfgar Earl of Mercia. 

1064. Death of .Mfgar — Edwin succeeds. 

1065. The Northumbrians expel Tostig— Morcar made Earl. 

1066. Death of Edward. 

1. The English people Taad SMffeteOi ^o TaMdi from the 
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Danish Kings that they resolved to have no more of them, 
and to raise one of their own English princes to the throne. 
Edward, son of -^thelred and Emma, and therefore half- 
brother of Hardicanute, was then in England, and he re- 
ceived the crown. He owed this chiefly to the influence 
of Grodwin, whose power had been steadily growing ^ -. . ^ 
ever since Canute's death. Edward, the surviv- 

A.D. 

ing son of Edmund Ironside, had a prior claim to 
the throne ; but he was in Hungary, while his rival was 
on the spot, and by his presence excited the enthusiasm 
of the English. So great was the favour with which 
Edward was received, that he was allowed to take back 
all grants that had been made by previous Kings — an act 
rendered necessary by the poverty of the throne. He also 
received the treasure which had been amassed by his 
mother, Emma. 

2. The King, who was about forty years of age at his 
accession, had spent twenty-seven years at the Norman 
court. It is not surprising, therefore, that he regarded 
with peculiar favour the friends of his youth, and bestowed 
on Normans some of the chief offices of State. The French 
language and French fashions were supreme in the English 
court. Lawyers wrote their deeds and clergymen preached 
their sermons in Norman-French. 

3. This displeased the English, and Earl Godwin was 
foremost in revolt. Godwin's power was now at its 
greatest. The King had married his daughter Editha. 
His own earldom embraced all England south of the 
Thames. One son, Harold, was Earl of East Anglia; 
another son, Swein, possessed most of Mercia. Godwin's 
great influence aroused the jealousy of the King's Norman 
friends, who soon found an opportunity of matching their 
strength with his. 

4. A bloody fray had taken place at Bo^^t, a. tor^^r^Ssv 
Godwi22'5 earldom of Kent, between tlie \)\XT^\ex% «2cA >j>ckfo 
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retainers of Eustace, a Norman Count who had married 
the King's sister. Edward, at the bidding of his Norman 
favourites, commanded Godwin to punish the citizens; but 
the Earl took the field rather than obey. A delay took 
place, until the Witan should decide the points in dispute. 

5. In the meantime Godwin's army fell away from him ; 

for his grasping policy was by no means liked by 

the English. He and his family were forced to 

seek refuge abroad, some in Flanders, and some in 

Ireland. . The Queen was deprived of her lands, and placed 

in the custody of Edward's sister, the Abbess of Wherwell 

in Hampshire. 

6. As soon as this revolt began, Edward asked aid from 
William, Duke of Normandy ; but before the fleet of that 
1 AKo -'^''^^^^ appeared off the English shore, all need for 

help had passed away. Nevertheless, the Norman 
landed with his knights, and was kindly treated by 
Edward, who, it is related, promised to name him heir to 
the crown. William heard French spoken on all sides ; saw 
Dover, Canterbury, and other towns defended by Norman 
garrisons ; and noted many other signs of Norman influence. 

7. The same year Godwin and his sons returned. The 
English refused to fight against them; and the King, by 
advice of Bishop Stigand, made a truce with them, and 
referred the dispute to the Witan. Thereupon the Nor- 
man bishops and nobles fled, some to Scotland, and some 
beyond sea. The Witan restored Godwin and his sons to 
their lands, and outlawed the foreigners. But Godwin 
did not long enjoy his triumph. He died early in 1053, 
and his son Harold succeeded to his earldom of Wessex. 
Two years later, when Si ward. Earl of Northumbria, 
died, the Witan gave the earldom to Tostig, Harold's 
brother. This still further increased Harold's power. 

8. To remove the danger of a disputed succession, 
Edward, hy the advice of the Witax\, sei\t for Edward the 
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-^theling, son of Edmund Ironside, then an exile in Hun- 
gary. He came with his wife Agatha and three ^-.-_ 
children, Edgar, Margaret, and Christina; but he ^^*^' 
died soon after his arrival, and his son Edgar became 
-^theling in his room. About this time Harold, having 
been shipwrecked on the Norman coast, was seized by 
William, and, it is said, was made to swear over concealed 
relics to support his claim to the English throne. 

9. In the same year Earl Leofric of Mercia died, and 
was succeeded by his son ^Ifgar, who had been restored 
to his earldom of East Anglia. Harold then secured the 
latter earldom for Gyrth, another of his brothers, while he 
parted with Essex and Kent to a third brother, Leofwine. 
Thus the whole of England was held by the four sons of 
Godwin, except that part which belonged to their rival, 
^Ifgar. We hear little during all these years about King 
Edward, who was busily engaged with those pious works 
which afterwards gained for him the title " Confessor." 

10. w^lfgar died, and was succeeded by his son Edwin. 
Then the Northumbrians drove out Tostig, in consequence 
of his cruelties; and Morcar (Morkere), another ^-.-j- 
son of -^Ifgar, became their Earl. Tostig, who ^^^^ 
blamed Harold for the revolt of his people, retired 

to Flanders to scheme ways of avenging himself on his 
brother. 

11. Before these plans were ripe, Edward died. He 
was in his sixty-sixth year, and was buried in West- ^ -.^^ 
minster Abbey, which had been erected by himself' 

on the site of an old church dedicated to St. Peter. 
About a century after his death his name was ranked 
among the saints of the Roman Catholic Church. The 
chief benefits he conferred on his people were, the compila- 
tion of a code of laws, embracing all that was good in 
former legislation; and the repeal of the Daw^%<&\?i \xv ^ 
time of sore distress from failing crops atvd d^V^^ e»X?(\fc. 
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THE COMING OF THE NORMANS. 



Ab^lMBS 

JElf^gar 
Gbrls-ti-na 



New Words In this Lesson. 

com-pi-la-tlon Ens^tace 
ded-1-cS.t-ed Gyrth 

en-thu^-asm leg-ls-la^tion 



Si-ward 
Stigr^and 
Wher^well 



Notes and Meanings. 

1 Half-brother of Hardicanute. It is necessary to remember that ^tbelred, 
Emma, and Canute were each married twice. The following table shows 
their relationships : — 

ELFLEDA - iCTHELRED II. - EMMA of - CANUTE — iCLFCIFU. 

I Nomiandy. 



EDMUND ALFRED. EDWARD HARDICANUTE. SWEIN. HAROLD I. 

(Ironside.) (the Confessor). 



EDMUND. EDWARD = AGATHA. 



Edgar .Margaret Christina 

^THELING. rod. MALCOLM a Nun. 

of Scotland. 

Enthusiasm, warm zeal. 
8 Disputed suooession, contest for the 
throne. 



11 Dedicated, set apart ; inscribed. 
Compilation, making up. 
Legislation, law-making. 



18.-THE COMING OF THE NORMANS. 

SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. 

1066. Harold IL chosen King by the Witan— WiUiam of Normandy claims the 
throne— Invasion of the north by Harold Hardrada and Tostig— 
Harold defeats them at Stamford Bridge (Sept. 25). 

1066. William lands near Pevensey (Sept 29) — Harold marches southward- 
Battle of Senlac Hill (Oct. 14)— Defeat and death of Harold. 

1. Harold was at once chosen King by the Witan 

(January 5, 1066). Edgar the -^theling, being 

thought too young to wear the crown in times so 

threatening, was consoled with the earldom of 

Oxford. It was not the fate of Harold to wear his crown 

in peace; for, from the day of his accession, the dread of 

a Norman invasion haunted him. William resolved to 

stake on the issue of a battle tl^e crown which he claimed 

as his own by the bequest of the Confessor, and all Nor- 

mandy resounded with preparations for war. 



THE COMING OF THE HORUANS. 
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2. Meanwhile other foes descended on the shores of 
England. Harold Hardrada, King of Norway, and Tostig, 
the outlawed brother of Harold, sailed up the Humber, 
and captured York, the capital of Northumbria. Harold 
pushed northward, and was met by the invaders at Stam- 
ford Bridge. There the Norwegian spearmen 
formed a glittering circle, their royal banner float- ^nca' 
ing above them. Again and again the English ^ jj 
cavalry dashed on the serried ring, hut without 
avail, until the eagerness of the Norsemen led some to 
break their ranks in pursuit. Instantly Harold poured his 
troops through the gap, and cleft the circle. Hardrada fell 
shot through the neck, and Tostig soon lay dead beside him. 




3. This battle was fought on the 25th of September; 
and 6n the 29th William of Normandy lanfled on the 
coast of Sussex, near Pevensey, and at once pressed on to 
Hastings. Harold was sitting at a banquet in York when 
the news of the invasion reached him. Marching night 
and day, he reached the hill of Senlac, nine miles from 
Hastings, on the 1 3th of October ; and there he marshalled 
bis men, all on foot, and armed with heavy battle-axes. 
EWly on the 14th, the Normans advanced to tl\« o-W^aV, 
led by the consecratal banner of the Po^pe — M»AiCT*TO'Oo& 
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THE COMING OF THE NORMANS. 



van, mail-clad infantry following ; while the main strength 
of the Norman army, lines of knights sheathed man and 
horse in steel, brought up the rear. 

4. The battle began. The English battle-axes did fear- 

ful execution, and the Norman lines gave way. A 
1 AAA P^^^^j increased by the report of William's death, 
was spreading fast, when the Duke rode bareheaded 
to the front, and restored the sinking courage of 
his men. It was not, however, till the wily Norman, de- 
tacliing bodies of horsemen as if in flight, allured the English 
from their ranks, that the invaders gained any decisive 
advantage. Even then the islanders met the shock of 
their steel-clad foes with the courage of despair ; nor was 
it until sunset, when the Norman archers shot their arrows 
upward and one of them pierced Harold's right eye, that 
they broke and fled into the woods. 

5. Harold's mother offered for the body of her son its 
weight in gold ; but the Conqueror refused to grant her 
request, and ordered the dead Eling to be buried on the 
beach. His remains, however, were afterwards removed 
to Waltham Church. In the following year William 
began to build Battle Abbey on the field of his victory, 
in order to commemorate the day on which the crown of 
England passed to a race of French Kings. 



com-mem-o-iate 



New Words in this LessoxL 
con-se-cr&t-ed ser-ried 



Wal-tham 



Notes and Meanings. 



Hardrada ; that is, " Hard in rede ; " 

determined in counsel. 
Stamford Bridge, on the Derwent, 

east of York, afterwards called 

Battle Bridge. 
Serried, close-packed ; crowded. 
Pevensey, on the coast of Sussex, 

west of Hastings. 
Consecrated, set apart for holy use. 



Hastings, on the coast of Sussex, 
about 64 miles from London. The 
battle, usually named after Hast- 
ings, is now more correctly called 
the Battle of Senlac Hill. 

Waltham Church, in Essex, 13 miles 
north-east of London. 

Commemorate, keep in memory; 
celebrate. , 



Book II.— Feudal Monarchy. 



JS'ORMAN KINGS, 

1066-1154 A.D. 



WILLIAM L-THE CONQUEROR. 

Bom 1027 A.D. — Son of Robert, Duke of Normandy — Married Matilda 

of Flanders— Reigned 1066-1087 a.d. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1066. The Witan chooses Edgar the ^Etheling as King— Stigand offers the crown 

to "William — Coronation of William. 

1067. William visits Normandy— Edgar the iEtheling goes to Scotland. 

1068. Kevolt of the English under Edgar, and Edwin and Morcar. 

1069. Great revolt in the north— William desolates the country— Norman prel- 

ates appointed— Lanfranc made Archbishop of Canterbury. 

1071. Hereward the outlaw subdued, and the conquest completed. 

1072. The Feudal System introduced— the three great earldoms abolished— 

English ceorls become Norman villains — Malcolm of Scotland does 
homage. 

1076. Intrigues of the Norman barons— The "Bridal of Norwich" plot sup- 
pressed—Bishop Odo imprisoned. 

1079. William's troubles with his children— He meets his son Robert in combat 
at Gerberoi — Enactment of strict Forest Laws. 

1084. Dane-geld revived and increased. 

1086. Domesday Book compiled— The Curfew-bell instituted. 

1087. French war— Death of William at the siege of Mantes. 



19.— COMPLETION OF THE CONQUEST. 

1. After the Battle of Hastings, William pushed on to 
Dover, which surrendered. There he stayed eight days, 
until he obtained additional soldiers from Normandy; and 
then he marched toward London. There the Witan had 
chosen as King, Edgar the ^theling ; his chief supporter 
being Stigand, Archbishop of CanterbuTy. TVv^. ^^'SiJ^ 
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Earls Edwin and Morcar, who had gone to London after 
Harold's death, also supported Edgar, in the hope that, as 
he was a young man, they would have the chief power. 
William fixed his camp at Berkhampstead, to cut off com- 
munication with the north. Edwin and Morcar, alarmed 
for their earldoms, then fled; and the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, as well as Edgar and the chief 
nobles, submitted to the Conqueror. 

2. He was crowned at Westminster on Christmas-day, 
by Aldred, Archbishop of York. William then called 
himself King of England, but not till five years later 
was he master of the whole country. Edwin and Morcar 
had not submitted to him, and they held most of En- 
gland north of the Wash and west of the Great Ouse. 
William's work during the next few years consisted in 
reducing the disaffected Earls and their earldoms to sub- 
mission. 

3. William began his reign well. He retained the En- 
glish laws, granted a new charter to the citizens of London, 
and received Edgar the -^theling among his nearest friends. 
But this did not last long. The favour he showed to his 
Norman followers aroused the jealousy of the English. 
The widows and heiresses of the English nobles who had 
fallen on the field of Senlac were married to Normans. 
The churches of Normandy were decorated with the spoils 
of England ; and among other precious gifts from Will- 
iam to the Pope was the golden banner of Harold. The 
Conqueror built a fortress where the Tower of London 
now stands ; and strengthened his position in Winchester 
— then the capital — by erecting a similar stronghold there. 

4. Having thus spent six months, he passed over to 



1067 

A.D. 



Normandy, carrying in his train Edgar the -^thel- 
ing, the Earls Edwin and Morcar, and other noble 



Englishmen whom he feared to leave behind him. 
His friend Fitz-Osbem and lois VvsAi-bTotlier Odo were 
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appointed Regents; and they ruled with a rod of iron. 
Their oppression provoked the English to rebel in Kent 
and in the west, and the risings there were put down with 
merciless severity. Hearing of the disturbed state of the 
country, William returned to England, seized the lands of 
many English nobles, and laid heavy taxes on the people. 

5. Early in the following year he marched into the 
west, where the insurrection still smouldered, and trampled 
it out with his usual vigour. Having overrun Cornwall 
and taken Exeter, he built a fortress there to over- ^ -.^^ 
awe the city. A more serious insurrection in the ^^^^ 
north now demanded his attention. There the ""• 
English rose in favour of Edgar the -^theling, who had 
been for some time the guest of Malcolm of Scotland at 
Dunfermline. Edgar went to York, and was received 
with enthusiasm. At the same time, Edwin and Morcar 
raised the standard of rebellion in the Midlands, and the 
sons of Harold ravaged the south-west coast and Wales, 
but were obliged to withdraw to Ireland. When William 
marched northward, Edwin and Morcar submitted to him. 
Edgar retired to Scotland, and Malcolm made peace with 
the Conqueror and did homage to him. William gave 
the earldom of Northumbria to a Norman. He seized 
and plundered York; and having built two castles there, 
which he garrisoned with Norman soldiers, he returned to 
Winchester. 

6. A still greater rising in the north took place in the 
autumn of 1069. Edgar the ^theling again put himself 
at the head of it ; and he had the aid of the sons of Swein 
of Denmark, who arrived in the Humber with a squadron 
of 240 long boats. The rebels took York, destroyed 
William's castles, and put to the sword the garrison 

of 3,000 men. William at once marched north- 
ward, vowing fearful vengeance on NorthumbY\a. Uanycv^ 
bribed the Danes to retire, he carried York ?xt ^^ ^\»J^ 
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of the sword, and drove Edgar once more across the Tees. 
He then resolved to spend the winter in the north. With 
fire and sword he traversed York and Durham, taking a 
revenge so terrible that from the Ouse to the Tyne there 
stretched for almost a century a vast wilderness, studded 
with blackened ruins, its soil unbroken by the plough. 

7. No dignity, no power, very little land was now per- 
mitted to remain with the English. Even the monasteries, 
which were the banks of that time, afforded no protection 
against the royal oflScers, who without remorse rifled the 
sacred treasuries. The English prelates, too, were obliged 
to resign their cathedrals to Norman strangers. Of the 
latter, the most distinguished was Lanfranc, appointed 
Archbishop of Canterbury in the room of Stigand. 

8. Many of the English landholders, when driven from 
their estates, fled into the woods, whence they made 
sudden attacks on the Normans. Of these refugees, 
Hereward the outlaw, supposed to have been a son of 
Earl Leofric, was the most noted. He built a wooden 
fort, called the "Camp of E/cfuge," in the Isle of Ely, 
which was surrounded by marshes. There, joined by 

^ ^„^ Earl Morcar, whose brother Edwin had been killed 

1071 

on the Scottish Border, and by many other des- 
perate spirits, he long bade defiance to WilHam. 
Nor could all the efforts of the Norman soldiery, aided by 
the spells of witchcraft, avail to reduce this stronghold, 
until some monks of Ely showed the Conqueror a secret 
path over the encircling swamps. Hereward escaped, 
and was afterwards taken into favour by William. 

9. Malcolm of Scotland, who had married Margaret, 
sister of Edgar the ^theling, was the last hope of the En- 
glish. But even he was at last forced to be on a friendly 
1 ATO ^^^*"^g with the Conqueror, though he refused to 

' deliver up the English refugees who had fled to the 
ndrth. In 1072 he entered t\i€> cmsv^ of William 
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on the banks of the Tay, and did homage to him— it is 
supposed for Cumberland only. Then the Norman Con- 
quest may be said to have been at last completed. 



Al^ed 



New Words in tliis Lesson. 
Berk-hamp-stead Fitz-Os^bem 



0^0 



Notes and Meanings. 



Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, 
about 30 miles north-west of Lon- 
don. 

Winchester, one of the oldest cities 
in England. It was the capital of 
Wessex from 520. The bishopric 
dates from 705 as a separate see. 
London began to rival Winchester 
in the reign of William I., who 
granted it its first charter in 1079 ; 
but Winchester continued to be the 
capital till the reign of Henry II. 

Odo. He and William bad the same 
mother. William made him Bishop 
of Bayeux in Normandy in 1049. 
He fought in the battle of Senlac, 
and after the conquest was made 
Earl of Kent He was disappointed 
when Lanfranc was made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as he wished 
the post for himself. In the reign 
of Ruf us he retired to Bayeux. The 
Bayeux tapestry, said to have been 
the work of Matilda the Conqueror's 



wife, and representing the chief 
incidents in the conquest of En- 
gland, was given to Bayeux Cathe- 
dral by Odo. 

Severity, harshness ; cruelty. 

Malcolm, sumamed Ceanmor^ or 
Great Head, and son of Duncan 
whom Macbeth dethroned. With 
Malcolm authentic Scottish history 
begins. Macbeth was a usurper in 
the same sense as Harold II., and 
there is reason to believe that he 
was an able and successful ruler. 
5 Dunfermline, in the west of Fife, in 
Scotland. Its abbey, founded by 
Malcolm and Margaret, was the 
burial-place of the Scottish Kings 
for four centuries. It had also a 
royal palace. 
8 Isle of Ely, a marshy district in Cam- 
bridgeshire. Ely is a cathedral 
city. 

Bade defiance to, set at naught; 
dared; defied. 



20.— FEUDALISM. 

1. William felt that the sword must guard what the 
sword had won. To retain the Norman lords in his 
service, he divided among them the lands of the conquered 
race. These lands were held by them on condition of 
military service being rendered in return. Thus ^-.-^ 
there was introduced into England the Feudal ^^'^ 
System, which continued to hold great power 

over English society during the next four hundred years. 

2. The system derived its name from femd^ ^ ^ei ot \fe^\ 
that is, a piece of land held on loan iroTa a ^\x'^«t\Gt.» wi. 
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condition of service being rendered to liim. The tenant 
held the fief only during his life-time, and he was liable to 
do homage for it as often as his overlord required him to 
do so. Hence the leading feature of the system was that a 
tenant, instead of paying his whole rent in com, or cattle, 
or money, paid only a portion in that way, and for the 
rest was obliged to fight under his lord^s banner, without 
pay, when called to arms. 

3. The King owned all the land : he allotted large 
districts to the Greater Barons, or tenants-in-chief ; they 
subdivided these among the gentry, or Lesser Barons, who 
also had vassals under them— in every case the higher 
requiring from the lower service in war. "When the King 
needed an army, he summoned his barons ; they called to 
arms their sub-tenants ; these, their vassals and retainers : 
and thus a large force was gathered around the royal 
standard. 

4. In order to check the power of the greater barons, 
William required their vassals to do homage not only 
to them but also to himself. Every one in the kingdom 
was thus a King's man — a point in which English feudal- 
ism differed from that on the Continent. Another change 
by which William reduced the power of the nobles was 
the abolition of the great earldoms — Northumbria, Mercia, 
and Wessex — and the division of the country into 
counties, with county courts for the dispensing of justice. 
The dangers of military rule were thus avoided. 

5. By the Normans most of the English ceorls and all 
the serfs were treated as slaves, and were called villcdns. 
These suffered great hardships, especially during the first 
century after the Conquest. After Tyler's revolt (1380), 
villanage gradually declined; but not till feudalism was 
destroyed in the War of the Roses did the villains become 
the free peasantry of England. 

6, WiUi&m had hardly coi\c\\xeTed >i)cv^ ^xv^^Vv ^hen he 
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became involved in troubles with his Feudal barons. 
While he was absent subduing a rebellion in Maine, a 
Norman plot, headed by Roger Fitz-Osbern, and ^-._- 
known as the " Bridal of Norwich," because it was 
first broached at a marriage in that city, gathered 
to a head ; but the rebels were defeated at Swaffham by 
Lanfranc, who was acting as Regent. Waltheof, the last 
of the Old English Earls, being involved in this plot, was 
beheaded, although he gave evidence against his associates. 

7. William had also trouble with his own children. 
His eldest son, Robert Curt-hose, claimed the dukedom of 
Normandy during his father's lifetime, and was secretly 
supported by his mother Matilda and the King of France. 
Having taken possession of a strong castle in Normandy, 
he was there besieged by his father. One day the 
father and the son met unwittingly in single com- 

bat outside of the walls, when Robert wounded his 
father in the hand. This unhappy meeting led to their 
l)eing reconciled. 

8. In connection with the Norman sport of hunting 
the stag and other wild animals, very strict Forest laws 
were enacted. The man who killed a deer or a boar was 
punished with the loss of his eyes. These laws made the 
Norman Kings very unpopular with the English common 
people. It is said that in clearing the ground for the 
New Forest, between Winchester and the sea, William 
spared neither manor-house, cottage, nor church (1079-85). 

9. In his later days William's avarice knew no bounds. 
In order to fill his treasury, he revived the hated Dane- 
geld (1084), which Edward the Confessor had abolished ; 
and he even increased its amount. He also increased the 
feudal dues payable by his vassals, and exacted them 
rigidly. As universal land-owner, he ordered a general 
survey of England to be made, showing tVve svl^ oi ^^Os\ 
estate and its subdivisions. The result was t\ve -^Te^^wc^XKow 
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of the famous Domesday Book — a minute register of 
English land, which is still preserved. 

10. The French King sneered at William's corpulence 
when old ; and from this trifling cause a war began. The 
English King, besieging Mantes, rode out to view the 
burning town ; and the plunging of his horse, which trod on 

some hot ashes, bruised him severely. The bruise 
inflamed ; and, after six weeks, the Conqueror 
died near Rouen. His corpse, deserted by all his 
minions, who fled with the plunder of the palace, lay for 
three hours naked on the ground, and owed its burial to 
the charity of a French knight, who conveyed it to Caen. 

1 1. The Conqueror was short of stature, corpulent, and 
of a fierce countenance. He was stem and ambitious, 
and latterly greedy and cruel. To the English his reign 
was a long course of misery : beginning in bloodshed, it 
ended in pestilence and famine. 



ab-o-ll'tion 
Caen 

cor^pu-lence 
cor-pu-lent 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Curt^hose reg-is-ter 

Blaine sab-di-yld-ed 

Mantes sub-di-yis-ions 

pes-ti-lence Swaff^ham 



un-pop-u-lar 
nn-wlt^ting-ly 
vll-lan-age 
Wal^theof 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Do homage, swear fealty— that is, 
fidelity. Homage is from Latin 
fiomo, a man; because the tenant 
swore to his lord that he "did be- 
come his man." 

5 Villains, originally serfs attached to 

a villa or farm. 

6 Maine, south of Normandy in France. 
Swaffham, in Norfolk, west of Nor- 
wich. 

7 Unwittingly, without knowing. 

9 Dane-geld, that is, Dane-money, a 
tax first imposed by ^thelred II. 
in 991 to raise money to buy oflf the 
Danish invaders. 
Avaiioe, desire of wealth; greed. 
Rigidly, strictly. 



Feudal dues. A vassal was bound to 
pay certain sums of money to his 
superior when he failed in any of 
his duties ; when the lord's eldest 
son was made a knight ; when his 
eldest daughter was married ; and 
when the lord himself, being a 
captive, needed ransom-money. 

10 Corpulence, fatness of body. 
Mantes, a town on the Seine, 29 

miles north-west of Paris. 

Rouen, the capital of Normandy, 
on the Seine ; below Paris. It is 
an ancient city. 

Caen, in Normandy, 70 miles south- 
west of Rouen. 

11 '?Q8.tYVfin.^«,^\»JS^«. 
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WILLIAM n.-RUFUS. 

Bom ia57 A.D.— Third son of William I.— Reigned 1087-1100 a.d. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1087. Robert is Duke of Normandy— William secures the English crown. 

1088. The Barons' plot on behalf of Robert, headed by Bishop Odo— Odo exiled. 
1091. Rnfns tries to gain Normandy— i?he brothers are reconciled. 

1093. Death of Malcolm of Scotland at Alnwick Castle— Anselm made Arch- 
bishop — Beginning of the struggle of the Crown with the Church. 

1095. Another Barons' plot, headed by Mowbray— Bamborough Castle taken— 
Mowbray imprisoned. 

3 096. Robert pledges Normandy and Maine to Ruf us— Beginning of the Crusades. 

1097. Anselm quits England and appeals to the Pope. 

1100. Death of Rufus by violence in the New Forest. 



21.—THE CROWN AGAINST THE CHURCH. 

1. William, sumamed, from his ruddy complexion, 
Rufus, or the Red, succeeded to his father's throne. 
Robert, in accordance with his father's will, was acknowl- 
edged Duke of Normandy; but, while he was enjoying 
his new dignity at Rouen, his more active brother had 
crossed to England, and, within three weeks after his 
father's death, had secured the crown, chiefly by the 
influence of Lanfranc. 

2. A deep-laid plot of the Barons to set Robert on the 
throne, of which Bishop Odo was the leading spirit, shook 
the power of William. But the English, pleased --.qq 
with some favours which the King granted them, 

and still remembering the cruel regency of Odo, 
supported Rufus. At the head of an English army, the 
King stormed the Castle of Rochester, and drove into 
exile the rebellious prelate, who sailed for Normandy, 
followed by the deep curses of the English. 

3. The duchy of Normandy, feebly ruled by Robert, 
who was as indolent as he was brave, had great attractions 
for Rufus. By the skilful use of the treasures --.q- 
hoarded by his father, he soon made himself ma&tet ^ ^ 
of all the fortresses on the right bank oi tYve ^evxve, 
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too little (1094). Anselm had no more to give. Then 
followed a long course of petty persecution ; and at last, 
m 1097, the Archbishop was forced to quit En- -^^-y- 
gland He went to Rome, and laid his case be- 
fore the Pope. 

7. Meantime there had come an offer from Robert to 
transfer the government of Normandy and Maine ^^^.g. 
to the English King for five years, on receipt of 
10,000 marks. The Wars of the Cross had begun. 

The appeal of Pope Urban the Second and the fierce war- 
cry of Peter the Hermit had stirred all Europe from Sicily 
to Norway, and the knights of the first Crusade were on 
the march to rescue from the infidels the sepulchre of our 
Saviour. Robert eagerly desired to join their ranks, and 
fence his offer. William at once agreed to the terms. 
Edgar the ^^theling, too, followed the red-cross banner 
to the Holy Land. 

8. During Robert's absence, Rufus died by violence. 
He was at Malwood, a hunting-lodge in the New Forest, 
on the fatal day. His train gradually left him in 

the heat of the chase, and at sunset he was found 
'ying dead, \\dth a broken arrow sticking in his 
^weast. Whose hand had sped the shaft none can telL 
The common story fastens the guilt on Walter Tyrrel, 
vhose arrow, aimed at a stag, is said to have glanced 
from a tree and pierced the King's heart Another ac- 
count says that the King was murdered. Rapacious, ex- 
travagant, and cruel, the character of Rufus had no re- 
deeming feature. 

New Words In this Lenon. 

iiG-oord^axice ex-trav^-gance Fire-brand snr-yly^ 

Q-toi<tioii ex-trav^-g^ant Flam-bard Ur-ban 
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and prepared to follow up his fraud by force. The Nor- 
man Barons and the French King, however, reconciled 
the brothers, who agreed that the survivor should hold 
the united dominions. 

i. No longer occupied with Norman affiurs, William 
led an army against Malcolm of Scotland. Peace 
was made between the two countries ; but the next 
year Malcolm, enraged at the settlement of an 
English colony at Carlisle, which he considered a Scottish 
~ J town, invaded Nor- 
thumberland. There he 
was killed while be- 
sieging Alnwick Castle. 
I 5. There began in 
I Rufus'a time a. struggle 
I between the Crown and 
the Church, which lasted , 
under different forms, 

I till the reign of John. 

The quarrel had its origin in the ]>owev which the feudal 
system gave the King over Church lands as worldly 
possessions, and over bishops as his vassals. But its im- 
mediate occasion was the extravagance of Rufus, which 
knew no bounds. The chief instrument of his extortion 
was Ralph, surnamed i'lambard or the Firebrand, a Nor- 
man priest, whom he made Bishop of Durham and his 
chief minister of state. Abbeys and bishoprics 'were kept 
vacant, that the King might receive their revenues ; and 
large sums were demanded from those who obtained ap- 
pointments. 

6. The chief sufferer by William'.; system of extortion 

■as Anselm, appointed Archbishop of Canterbury 

1 1093. William forced the office on Aaselm, and 

then demanded the customary present of money. 

Anselm offered 500 marks. This the Kvag refused as being 




1093 
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too little (1094). Anselm had no more to give. Then 
followed a long course of petty persecution ; and at last, 
in 1097, the Archbishop was forced to quit En- ^-.^_ 
s^land. He went to Rome, and laid his case be- ^^^' 

A. D. 

fore the Pope. 

7. Meantime there had come an offer from Robert to 
transfer the government of Normandy and Maine 

to the English King for five years, on receipt of 
10,000 marks. The Wars of the Cross had begun. 
The appeal of Pope Urban the Second and the fierce war- 
cry of Peter the Hermit had stirred all Europe from Sicily 
to Norway, and the knights of the first Crusade were on 
the march to rescue from the infidels the sepulchre of our 
Saviour. Robert eagerly desired to join their ranks, and 
hence his offer. William at once agreed to the terms. 
Edgar the ^theling, too, followed the red-cross banner 
to the Holy Land. 

8. During Robert's absence, Rufus died by violence. 
He was at Mai wood, a hunting-lodge in the New Forest, 
on the fatal day. His train gradually left him in ^ ^ -.-. 
the heat of the chase, and at sunset he was found 

A. D 

lying dead, with a broken arrow sticking in his 
breast. Whose hand had sped the shaft none can telL 
The common story fastens the guilt on Walter Tyrrel, 
whose arrow, aimed at a stag, is said to have glanced 
from a tree and pierced the King's heart. Another ac- 
count says that the King was murdered. Rapacious, ex- 
travagant, and cruel, the character of Rufus had no re- 
deeming feature. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

ac-cord^ance ex-trav^a-gance Fire-brand sur-yly^r 

ex-tor^tion ez-trav^-gant Flam-t)ard Ur^ban 
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Notes and Meanings. 



Odo. He died at Palermo in 1097, 
when on his way to the Holy 
Land. 

Alnwick Castle. Alnwick is on the 
river Alne, north of Newcastle. 
It is said that Malcolm's death 
was caused by a wound in the 
eye given him by Roger de Mow- 
bray, who handed him the keys 
of the castle on the point of a 
lance. This is further said to have 
been the origin of the name Percy 
(Pierce-eye) borne by the Northum- 
berland family. That, however, 
is a fanciful tradition. The name 
Percy is older than the siege of 
Alnwick Castle, William de Percy 
having accompanied the Conqueror 
from Normandy to England. 



5 Extortion, obtaining money by 

illegal and harsh means. 

6 Marks. A mark was worth 13s. 4d. 

7 Wars of the Gross, Crusades. 
Peter the Hermit, a French soldier 

of rank, who gave up his military 
life in order to make a pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land about 1093. 
Deeply moved by the sad condi- 
tion of the Christians there, and 
by the cruelties inflicted on them 
by the Saracens, he obtained the 
Pope's sanction to his preaching a 
Crusade. 
Red-cross banner. The Crusaders' 
banner was a red cross on a white 
ground. Every Crusader also wore 
that badge on his left shoulder or 
on his shield. 



HENRY I.-THE CLERK. 

Bom 1070 A.D. — Fourth son of William I. — Marries (1) Edith-Matilda 
of Scotland, (2) Adelais of Lou vain — Reigned 1100-1135 a.d. 



1100. 
1101. 
1106. 
1107. 
1118. 
1120. 
1128. 

1135. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

Anselm is recalled— Henry marries Edith- Matilda of Scotland. * 

Robert invades England— Makes agreement with Henry. 

Robert is captured at Tenchebrai and imprisoned in Cardiff Castle. 

Council of London — Henry gives up investiture, but claims homage. 

Death of Queen Matilda. 

Death of Prince William in the " White Ship." 

Henry requires the Barons to swear fealty to the Princess Maud— She 

marries Geoffrey of Anjou — Death of Robert's son William. 
Henry dies at St. Denis— Henry the refounder of the English nation. 



22.— THE ENGLISH REVIVAL. 

1. Henry, youngest son of the Conqueror, rode to Win- 
chester immediately after his brother's death, and seized the 
royal treasures. These being secured, he hastened to West- 
minster, and was there crowned on the following Sunday. 
Robert, whose the crown was by right, still lingered in 
Jtaljr on his Aomeward journey irom tYv% ^oiV^ Land. 
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2. The early acts of Henry were intended to please the 
English people. He published a charter of liberties, 
promising to abolish the Dane-geld, to restore the laws of 
the Confessor, and to redress the grievances under whicli 
the nation had groaned since the Conquest. He ,.,«. 
recalled Archbishop Anselm ; and by his advice he *■'■"" 
married Edith- Matilda, daughter of Malcolm the 
Third, the Scottish King, and niece of Edgar the jEtheling. 
This marria^ greatly pleased his English subjects. It 
united the Norman and Old English royal lines, and thus 
began that blending of the races which gave strength and 
unity to the nation. 

3. On Robert's return to Normandy, he was easily 
induced to invade England. He was marching ^.,-., 
on Winchester, when Henry overtook him. The 
brothers met in conference between the armies, 

and in a few minutes settled the terms of a treaty. Robert 
agreed to give up his claim on England in return for a 
yearly pension of 3,000 marks. This allowance, however, 
he was afterwards forced to resign as ransom to Henry, 
in whose power he had placed himself. 

4. The disputes between the brothers daily grew worse, 
-| and ended in open war. 

In the second campaign 

H Robert was defeated in 

j battle, and lost at once 

I hisdukedom and , , __ 

'!ti. liberty. H. "O^ 

i brought to 

/ - '"' \^ i N) - ■ England, and, after 

,^n/!jfji^ \nJ , spending thirty years in 

*'^^- — -- - — prison, died in Cardiff 

Castle, a year before his brother. Some writers say that 
his eyes were burned out; and indeed the charMAer ot 
Henry m&keB the charge not in;ipv6ba.\i\e. t\ie "«m 



>^Ns-^i^^; 
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lingered for many years, during which the claims of Will- 
iam, Robert's son, to Normandy, were supported by Louis 
of France; but Henry triumphed, and his son received 
the dukedom. 

5. During these wars the quarrel with the Church had 
been reopened. Tlie contested points were, Henry's claims 
that the clergy should do homage for their lands, and that 
he should be permitted, like his predecessors, to invest 
new abbots and prelates with the ring and crosier of their 
office. Anselm, who sided with the Pope, was banished 

- - ^_ a second time. He returned, however, after three 

1107 

years; and at the Council of London, in 1107, 

Henry gave up his claim of investiture, but re 
tained his right to homage for the lands of each see or 
abbey. 

6. In 1117, the King crossed to Normandy, to put 
down a revolt of his barons ; but on the voyage back, 
three years later, his son William, a youth of eighteen. 

was drowned in the wreck of the ** White Ship '' 
when trying to save the life of his half-sister. It 
is said that after hearing of this disaster, Henry 
never smiled again. 

7. More than two years before Prince William's death, 
Henry had lost his wife Matilda, from whom he had been 

estranged for twelve years. The Queen left two 
children : William, who was drowned : and Maud, 

A.D. 

who married Henry the Fifth, Emperor of Ger- 
many, and was left a widow after six months. Henry's 
second wife was a French princess, Adelais, daughter of the 
Duke of Lou vain. She had no children. 

8. Thus left without a son to inherit his throne, Henry 

exacted from the prelates and nobles an oath to 

support Maud's claim. At the same time, to 

strengthen his connections in France, he caused her 

to marry Geoffrey Plantagenet, Couivt of Aujou, a boy of 
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sixteen — an alliance which pleased neither English nor 
Normans. The marriage was not a happy one, and the 
broils between Maud and her husband disturbed the later 
years of Henry's reign. 

9. The King died at St. Denis in JSTormandy, after 
seven days' illness, brought on by eating to excess of 
lampreys. He gained his surname, " The Clerk," 

by translating "^sop's Fables." Another title, ^^^^ 
"The Lion of Justice," was conferred on him by 
his people, owing to the strictness with which he admin- 
istered the laws. 

10. The reign of Henry marks an epoch in English 
history. It blotted out once for all the distinction which 
at his accession had prevailed between conquerors and 
conquered. He was a Norman by birth, but he had been 
brought up as an Englishman, and he became one in 
feeling and in sympathy. In him we see exemplified the 
process by which Norsemen, who had acquired a measure 
of polish during their two centuries' residence in France, 
were brought back again to the Teutonic family, to which 
originally they had belonged. He was the refounder of 
the English nation. 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Ad^lais ex-em-pli-fled im-prob^a-ble Lou-vain 

dis-tinc^tion grlev^«nc-6s lam-preys St. De-nis 



r 



Notes and Meanings. 
2 Orlerances, caoses of complaint ; ' term for the shrub we call broom ; 



evils. 
Edith-Matilda. Her English name 
was Edith ; but after her marriage 
she assumed the Norman name of 
MaUlda in addition to it. 
4 OardifT Oastle, in Glamorganshire, 



which, as an emblem of humility, 
was worn by the first Earl of An- 
jou when a pilgrim to the Holy 
Land. 
9 Lampreys, an eel-like fish, called 
also rock-suckers. 



Wales. I The Clerk. In French BtaucUrc, 

5 Crosier, a bishop's crook, or pastoral " The good scholar." 

staff. 10 Marks an epoch, is a period of ^c&t 

8 Flantagenet. The name is derived i impoTtance. 

from Planta genista, the Latin | ExempUAQOi, a\vo^<m.\>^ wv VLWCc^'ii. 
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STEPHEN-BLOIS. 

Bom 1105 A.U. — Grandson of William I. — Married Matilda of 
Boulogne— Reigned 1135-1154 a.d. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1135. Stephen accepted by the clergy and the barons. 

1136. Great Council at Ox/ord— Stephen grants charter promising to abolish un- 

just taxes — Allows the barons to build castles. 

1138. David of Scotland espouses tha cause of Maud— He is defeated at North- 

allerton. 

1139. Stephen's brother Henry, Bishop of Winchester, sides with the clergy 

against him— Maud and Robert of Gloucester invade England. 

114L Capture of Stephen at Lincoln— Robert captured at Winchester, and ex- 
changed for Stephen. 

1142. Flight of Maud from Oxford— She holds Gloucester and the west. 

1145. Maud retires to Normandy. 

1 L52. Prince Henry invades England. 

1163. Death of Stephen's son— Treaty of JTaMinfl/brd— Henry to succeed Stephen. 

1164. Death of Stephen, at Dover. 



23.— GROWTH OF THE BARONAGE. 

1. Stephen, third son of Adela, the Conqueror's daughter, 
who had married the Earl of Blois, claimed the vacant 
throne in opposition to Maud. He was first prince of the 
blood royal, and had in his favour the feeling of 



feudal times, that it was disgraceful for men to 



1135 

submit to a woman's rule. His brother Henry, 
Bishop of Winchester, gained for him the support of the 
leading clergy ; and he was joyfully received by the citi- 
zens of London, by whom he was proclaimed even before 
the barons had resolved to accept him as King. 

2. At a meeting of prelates and barons held at Oxford, 

Stephen, already crowned King, issued a charter in which 

he promised to abolish unjust taxes, to preserve the rights 

of the clergy, and to restore to the barons the 

forests, which Henry had seized. He also allowed 

the barons to fortify the castles on their estates. 

TAese concessions gained a stroivg ^iaxty lot St^^ben ; but 
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1138 



the immediate result of the last was, an increase in the 
number of feudal caatles, which became the strongholds 
of lawless robber nobles, more powerful than the King 
himself. 

3. David of Scotland, who was Maud's uncle, was the 
first to draw the sword in her behall Thrice in one year 
he ravE^ed with pitiless cruelty Northumberland, 
which be claimed as his own. In his third ii 
he reached Yorkshire; but was there met at North- 
allerton by the northern barons and their vassals, who 

had been roused 

to action by the 

Archbishop of 

York. There 

was fought the 

Battle of the 

Standard; so 

called be- „ 
Aug. as. 

the En- 
glish forces arose the mast of a ship, adorned with the 
banners of saints, and with a cross. 

4. Hand in hand the English chiefs swore to conquer 
or to die, then knelt in prayer, and rose to battle. The 
Scots rushed to the onset with shouts, and bore back the 
English van. The Banks, too, yielded; but around the 
Standard the English spears formed an unbroken circle. 
For two hours the Scottish swordsmen strove, amid un- 
ceasing showers of English arrows, to hew their way to 
victory. But they spent their strength in vain ; and in 
the end the Scots were completely defeated, with a loss of 
12,000 men. Early in the next year peace was made. 
All Northumberland, except Bamboro.ugh and Newcastle, 
was conferred as a fief on Prince Henry of Scotland ■, and 
five Scottish nobles were given as hostages to ?.te^*ix- 
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5. Stephen well-nigh ruined his cause by a quarrel with 
the clergy about their right to erect castles as well as 
the nobles. In this dispute the King was opposed by his 
own brother Henry, Bishop of Winchester. Maud seized 

this opportunity to invade England. She landed 

on the southern coast with 140 knights, and marched 

to Bristol, the chief stronghold of her half-brother. 

Robert, Earl of Gloucester. In the civil war which fol 

lowed, London and the east of England sided with Stephen 

Bristol and the west with Maud. 

6. Maud's cause was at first successful. In the Battle 
^ ^ ^ ^ of Lincohi, Stephen was made prisoner, and was 

cast into Bristol Castle. Maud was now acknowl- 

A.D. 

edged Queen by the clergy ; but her proud bearing 
offended her warmest supporters. The men of Kent, 
rising in Stephen's cause, entered London ; and Maud fled 
to Oxford. The failure of an attack on Winchester, in 
which her brother Robert was taken prisoner, ruined her 
cause ; and Stephen, exchanged for the Earl of Gloucester, 
sat once more on the throne. 

7. Maud still held Oxford, and was there besieged by 

the King ; but famine forced her to leave the castle. 
With three knisjhts clad like herself in white, in 

A D. 

order to escape the eyes of Stephen's sentinels, she 
fled over the snow. She remained three years longer in 

1145 



England, holding Gloucester as the centre of her 



power. Then, Robert of Gloucester having died, 
she retired to Normandy. 
8. Her son Henry had been meanwhile growing up, and 
had by inheritance and by marriage acquired wide posses- 
sions in France. In 1152 he invaded England, to wrest 
from Stephen the crown of his grandfather ; but the sud- 
den death of Stephen's eldest son, Eustace, hindered 
the war, and a treaty was made at Wallingford, by 
which Henry w^as acknowYed^ed Vv^vc to the English 
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throne, while William, surviving son of Stephen, was to 
receive the earldom of Surrey and the private do- ^^«- 
mains of his father. Further difficulties were pre- 
vented by the death of Stephen less than a year 
afterwards, at Dover. 



con-ces^ons 



New Words in this Lesson, 
do-mains' in-lier-i-tance 



Wal-ling-ford 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Blois (filtoaO, an ancient city of 

France on the Loire. 

2 Concessions, favours; things granted. 

3 Maud's uncle. He was brother of 

her mother Edith-Matilda, both be- 
ing children of Malcolm of Scot- 
land. 
Noitliallerton, thirty miles north- 
west of York. 

4 At a fief^— that is to say, the Prince 

became Stephen's vassal, and re- 



quired to do homage to him for his 
lands. 

5 Robert, Earl of Gloucester, an ille- 
gitimate son of Henry I. His mother 
was Nesta, ** a princess of Wales." 

8 Wallingford, in Berkshire, north- 
west of Reading. 
William. He died at Toulouse in 
1160, fighting for Henry II. against 
the French. 
Domains, lands ; possessions. 



PLANTAOENETS.— HOUSE OF ANJOU. 



1154 to 1399 A.D. 



HENRY H-CURTMANTLE. 

Bom 1133 A.D. — Grandson of Henry I. — Married Eleanor of Poitou — 

Reigned 1154-1189 a.d. 



SUMMART OF THE REIGN. 

1104. Henry begins to redress the evils of Stephen's reign — Destroys the barons' 
castles — Thomas Becket made Chancellor. 

1162. Becket is made Archbishop of Canterbury— Becomes austere. 

1163. Becket quarrels with Henry about the jurisdiction over the clergy. 

1164. The Constitutions of Clarendon favour Henry's claim — Becket submits — 

The quarrel is renewed— Becket leaves the kingdom. 
1166. Assize of Clarendon — Trial by jury founded. 

1170. Becket, reconciled to Henry, returns to England— The quarrel breaks out 

afresh — Becket is murdered at Canterbury— Strongbow goes to Ire- 
land to help Dermot of Leinster ; takes Dublin. 

1171. Henry goes to Ireland, and receives the homage of chieftains. 

1174. Henry does penance at Becket's tomb— Capture ol\^VV!i\«ixaol*S)K2JCi)\N3»Aik 
who owns bimaelf Henry's vassal, and is TeVeaaed. 
(778) ^ 
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te of HorthimpUm— Sit Circuit of Justice ssUblighed, witb U. 
erint judges. 
:e John, mads Lord of IreUnd, oHenda the Irish by his rudeoess. 



US3. H«niT*s 

Eic 

11S9. Henry di 



ms join the French 

ud rebels. 

I, grloved by the rebel 



24.— RENEWED STRUGGLE WITH THE CHURCH. 

1. A new dynasty begins with Henry the Second. He 

was the first of the Angevin Kings, being son of Geoffrey 



Count of Anjou 
Young He 
had a brilliant 
prospect before 
him. Besides En 
gland, he held 
some of the fairest 

France, nearly all 
the west owning 
his sway. He 



1164 """°,. 
^jj dress the 

evils which 

had sprung from 

the turbulence of 

Stephen's reign. 

He issued new 

coinage, drove for 

hardest task of all- 




hirelings from England, and — 
t himself to destroy the castles of 
the barons. He also gave a serious blow to feudalism by 
accepting scutage, or shield-money, from the lesser baront^ 
instead of miJitary service. 
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2. The story of Thomas Becket (or, a Becket) fills 
nearly one half of the reign. A service rendered at the 
Papal Court gained for him, while yet a young man, the 
favour of Henry. By the advice of the aged Theobald, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Henry appointed him 
Chancellor, and tutor to his sons, and he speedily 
became chief favourite. He had in his train 
hundreds of knights, and lived in the height of luxury. 

3. On the death of Theobald, Becket became Archbishop 
of Canterbury, then, as it is now, the highest dignity in 
the Church of England. At once he changed his ^ ^ ^^ 
conduct. He resigned his Chancellorship, became 

as frugal in his style of living as he had formerly 
been luxurious, and exchanged his gay train of knights 
for the society of a few monks. From that time he began 
to lose the favour of the King. Dislike deepened into 
hatred, ^d hatred burst into open quarrel. 

4. The rights of the clergy formed the immediate sub- 
ject of contention. Henry required that clerics accused of 
crime should be tried by the royal judges. Becket opposed 
him, maintaining the right of the clergy to answer for 
their conduct only to the courts of the Church. A council 
held at Clarendon in Wilts, where the articles ^ ^ ^ , 
known as " The Constitutions of Clarendon " were 

A. D. 

enacted, decided in Henry^s favour. Becket yielded 

at first; but the struggle was resumed, and he fled to 

France to escape ruin. 

5. After an absence of six years, he was reconciled to 
Henry by the Pope and the King of France. Returning 
to England, he found the domains of his see forfeited, and 
at once excommunicated all who held lands belonging to it. 
The King, who was in Normandy when the news of this 
reached him, happened to say, "Is there none of the 
cowards eating my bread who will free me from this twT- 
bulent priest?" Four knights who Keard \\Vwi \»<i<^ 
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an oath to slay Becket; and, travelling to England, 
they burst into the Cathedral at Canterbury, where 
they murdered the prelate on the steps of the 
altar. 

6. Four years after Becket's murder, Henry did penance 
at his tomb. Walking barefoot through the city of 
Canterbury, he threw himself on the pavement before the 
shrine, and was there scourged with knotted cords. Im- 
mediately afterwards Henry received news of the capture 

by one of his generals of William the Lion, King of 
Scotland, who had been surprised in a mist near 
Alnwick Castle. William was not released until, 
by the Treaty of Falaise, he had acknowledged his king- 
dom a fief and himself a vassal of the English crown. 

7. Henry's reign has been called the beginning of " the 
rule of law " in England. The Assize of Clarendon (1166) 
laid the foundation of trial by jury, in the order that 
twelve men from each hundred should be sworn to present 
known criminals in their district for trial by ordeal. The 
Assize of Northampton (1176) established six circuits of 
justice, with three travelling judges in each. 

8. During the later years of Henry's reign, disaffection 
and intrigue were constantly at work against him both in 
England and in France. Even his own sons were caught 
in the fatal meshes (1183). Richard, whom he had made 
Lord of Aquitaine, rebelled against his father, and paid 
homage to the French King ; and the shock of finding his 
- - ^^ favourite son, John, mentioned in a list of rebels 

whom he was asked to pardon, increased a fever 
from which he was suffering, and caused his death. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

A-qui-talne' dis-af-fec-tion in-trigue' scu-tage 

circuits dyn-as-ty lux-u-ri-ous The^-bald 

oon-ten-tion Pa-laise' ox'-A^-al tur^bu-lenoe 
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Notes and Meanings. 



2 



Djrnasty, line or family of Kings. 

Soatage. This was one of the sources 
of the royal revenue. Each of the 
greater barons was required to fur- 
nish to the King in time of war one 
soldier for each knight's fee (an 
estate worth £20 a year). If he 
failed, he paid the King a fine 
called seutage (Latin sitUum, a 
shield). Henry allowed the lesser 
barons also to be exempt from 
knight-service on paying a fine or 
composition. 

Thomas Becket. He was bom in 
London. His father, Gilbert Bec- 
ket, was a Norman merchant, who 
became portreeve, or chief magis- 
trate, of London. His mother also 
was a Norman. 

Contention, quarrel. 

Constitutions of Clarendon. Their 
chief provisions were, that clerics 
charged with crime were to be tried 
in the King's courts, and if con- 



victed were to be punished as lay- 
men; that no clergyman should 
quit the realm without the King's 
consent; that the clergy should 
hold their lands, and act and be 
treated in all respects, as tenants- 
in- chief; and that bishops and 
archbishops should do homage for 
tbeir lands before receiving conse- 
cration. 

6 Falaise, a town in Normandy, south- 

east of Caen, to which William had 
been sent a prisoner. It was the 
birth-place of William the Con- 
queror. 

7 Ordeal, test of innocence by power to 

handle red-hot iron,or boiling water. 

Girouits, travelling courts. 
S Disaffection, unfriendliness; dis- 
loyalty. 

Intrigue, plotting. 

Aquitaine, a dukedom in the south- 
west of France, including Guienne, 
Poitou, and other provinces. 



RICHARD I.-THE LION-HEART. 

Bom 1157 A.D. — Son of Henry II. — Married Berengaria of Navarre — 

Reigned 1189-1199 a.d. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1189. Richard resolves to join the Third Crusade — Releases William of Scotland 

from his homage — The Jews are persecuted. 
Richard leaves England — Marries Berengaria of Navarre at Cyprus. 
Acre is taken — Richard quarrels with Philip of France— Defeats Saladin. 
Richard sails from Acre— Is wrecked in the Gulf of Venice — Is captured 

and imprisoned. 
Richard is released, for 150,000 marks— Returns to England— Pardons his 

brother John. 
French wars occupy the rest of the reign— Richard is mortally wounded at 

Chaluz. 



1190. 
1191. 
1192. 

1194. 

1199. 



25.— THE THIRD CEUSADE. 

1. Crossing without delay to England, RicYiaT^ t^^^\n^\ 
his i&ther^a crown at Westminster. Bnt to t\3l\^ "^tv^^^^ 
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was not the object of his ambition. He burned to win 
glory on the plains of Palestine, and his earliest 
measures as Kinoj were taken in order to raise 

A.D. 

money for a Crusade. To this he devoted the 
hoards of his father ; for this purpose he sold the honours 
and oflfices in his gift; and he gave up for 10,000 marks 
the homage which his father had wrested from the Scottish 
King. 

2. The Jews now suffered terrible woes. Their presence 
at the Abbey on Richard's coronation-day, with splendid 
offerings, aroused the mob, and led to a massacre. In 
York Castle, five hundred Jews, who had taken refuge 
there with their wives and children, were besieged by the 
citizens. To balk their enemies, they hurled their treas- 
ures into the flames, and then stabbed one another. 
There were similar tragedies at Lynn, Norwich, Lincoln, 
and other towns. Richard punished severely those who 
had taken part in the persecution, and declared by proc- 
lamation that he took the Jews under his protection. 

3. Richard of England and Philip Augustus of France 

then mustered their soldiers, to the number of 

11 on 1^^>^^^ men, on the plains of Burgundy. It was 

... the Third Crusade. At Lyons the Kings parted, to 

meet at Messina in Sicily. At Cyprus, Richard 
was married to Berengaria of Navarre, and he stayed to 
conquer the island. Owing to that and other delays, 
nearly twelve months had passed before the English King 
reached Acre, then the centre of the war. Four days after 
Richard's arrival, the gates were thrown open (1191). 

4. Jealousy of Richard, which had begun in Sicily and 
had afterwards increased, now caused Philip to return to 
France, on pretence of ill health. From Acre, Richard 

^ ^ ^^ led the Crusaders to Jaffa, inflictinoj on Saladin, who 

1192 

^ _ strove to hinder the march, a severe defeat. At 

A,D. 

last the walls of Jer\isa\em xo^^ V>^iare the soldiers 



of the Cross ; but their ranks were so thinned, and their 
energies so weakened, that Richard was forced to abandon 
the enterprise. He 
returned to Acre, 
and sailed from that 
port in October 1192. 

5. Wrecked on the 
northern shore of the 
Gulf of Venice, Rich- 
ard resolved to cross 
the Continent in the 
dress of a pilgrim, 
nnder the name of 
Hugh the merchant. 
It is said that the 
imprudence of his 
page, who went into 
Vienna to buy pro- 
visions, wearing 
gloves^then a mark 
of the highest rank 
— betrayed him into 
the hands of Leo- 
pold, Duke of Aus- 
tria, The Duke sold him to the Emperor, Henry the 
Sixth, for a large sum, by whom he was thrown 
into a castle in the Tyrol. After fourteen months 
of captivity, and much debate, a ransom was 

fixed ; 150,000 marks were wrung from the English 
people, and Richard was set free. He had been absent 
from England four years. 

6. When Richard recovered his freedom, he found 
England and his French possessions equally in danger. 
His brother John, having driven into exile the Re(^n.t, 
William of LoDgchamp, aimed at the one ■, "P^viW? <it "^tmw* 




1194 



lOi 
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desired the others, — and this, perhaps, was the true cause 
of his desertion at Acre. John's party melted away before 
his brother's presence, and he humbly sought for pardon, 
which was granted at the intercession of his mother. 

7. The rest of Richard's reign was occupied with wars in 
France, waged in support of the claim of English suprem- 
acy there, and carried on at the expense of his English 
subjects. He received his death-wound in a mean quarrel. 
A treasure had been found on the estate of a vassal 

Richard received part, but demanded all. Being 
refused, he besieged the Castle of Chaluz, from the 
walls of which there sped an arrow that struck him 
in the shoulder. The head was extracted by an unskilful 
surgeon, and a few days later the King died of his wound. 

8. The daring valour and the great muscular strength 
of this prince ; his bright blue eyes and curling hair ; his 
skill in music, and in the poetry of the Troubadours, have 
made him a favourite hero of historians and romancists. 



1199 

A.D. 



Ber-en-ga-ri-a 
cap-tiv-i-ty 
Cha-luz^ 
Oy-pruB 



New Words in this Lesson. 



ex-tract^d 
im-prd-dence 
in-ter-ces-sion 
Jaf^fa 



Long^liamp 
lor^ons 
Mes-sl-na 
mus^u-lar 



Na-varre' 
proc-la-ma-tion 
ro-manc-ist8 
Troub-a-doors' 



Notes and 

3 Cyprus, an island in the Levant, or the 

eastern part of the Mediterranean. 
Acre, a fortified city of Syria on the 
Levant, near the foot of Mount 
GarmeL 

4 Jaffa, the Joppa of the New Testa- 

ment. It is situate on the coast 
of Palestine, north-west of Jeru- 
salem. 
Sal-a-din, the Sultan, or Moham- 
medan King. 

5 Imprudence, want of thought ; folly. 
Tyrol, the province of Austria near- 
est to Switzerland. The story of 
Richard's prison having been dis- 
covered by a minstrel singing a song 
under his window rests on no 

blatoiical /oundation. 



Meanings. 

150,000 marks, equal to £100,000. 

6 William of Longchamp. He was a 

Norman and was made Bishop of 
Ely. Richard appointed him his 
Chancellor, and made him Guardian 
of the realm when he went to 
Palestine. It was he who discovered 
Richard's prison. 
Intercession, mediation ; pleading. 

7 Ohaluz {Sha-loosOi north-east of 

Bordeaux. 

8 Muscular strength, physical power. 
Troubadours, romantic poets, chiefly 

of the south of France, from the 
eleventh to the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 
Romancists, writers of romances, or 
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JOHN-LACKLAND. 

Bom 1166 A.D. — Son of Henry II. — Married (1) Hadwisa of Gloucester; 
(2) Isabella of Angoul^me— Reigned 1199-1216 a.d. 



SUMMAKY OP THE KEIGN. 

1199. A council at Northampton acknowledges John as King— Arthur, the 
rightful heir, goes to the French court. 

1203. John captures Arthur, and he disappears. 

1204. John's French subjects throw off their allegiance — He loses Normandy, 

Anjou, and all the English possessions in France. 
1206. Stephen Langton elected Archbishop— John defies the Pope. 

1208. The Pope puts England under an Interdict. 

1209. John exacts homage from Scotland— The Pope excommunicates him— He 

plunders the abbeys. 
1218w The Pope calls on the King of France to dethrone John, who yields- The 
Interdict is withdrawn — French courtiers supplant the old aristocracy 
— New bond between English and Normans. 

1215. The barons, headed by Archbishop Langton, resolve to demand redress of 

grievances — John signs Magna Carta — He repents, and calls in mer- 
cenaries—The barons call in Louis of France. 

1216. Louis lands — John loses his baggage and his crown in the Wash, and dies 

in Newark Castle. 



26.— THE GREAT CHARTER. 

1. Kichard, who left no direct heir, bequeathed his throne 
to his brother John, sumamed Lackland. A council 
held at Northampton confirmed the choice, and John was 
crowned at Westminster. He was not the rightful heir ; 
for his elder brother, Geoffrey, had left a son — Arthur, 
Duke of Brittany, now aged twelve years — who had a 
better claim to the throne. This boy's claim was sup- 
ported by the French King, at whose court he ..^-.^ 
took refuge ; but he fell into the hands of John, ^ 
who cast him into the dungeons of Rouen. There 
all trace of him was lost. There were some who said 
that John slew him with his own hand, and flung his 
body into the Seine. Arthur's sister, Eleanor, called the 
" Maid of Brittany," another rival, was imprisoned within 
Bristol Castle till her death. 
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2. John having divorced his first wife, married IsabeUa, 
^ ^^ - the affianced wife of the Earl of Marche : and this, 

coupled with the death of Arthur, gave his French 

subjects an excuse for deserting him and submitting 

to the French King. In a few years he was stripped of 

Normandy, Anjou, and all the French possessions of the 

English crown. 

3. The great struggle between the Crown and the Barons, 
which resulted in the foundation of English liberty, sprang 
directly out of the quarrel between the Crown and the 
Church that had disturbed England ever since the days 

of Rufus. The see of Canterbury having fallen 
vacant, the King nominated John de Gray, Bishop 
of Norwich; the Pope, Innocent the Third, ordered 

the monks to elect Stephen Langton. They did so, and 

he was consecrated at Rome. 

4. As John refused to receive or to acknowledge the 
new Archbishop, Innocent placed England under an Inter- 

diet. For six years the churches were closed, and 
izuo ^jjgj.g ^a^ jjQ public worship in the land. The people 

groaned under the curse ; but the King, unmoved, 
marched to Northumberland, and received the homage of 
the Scottish King. The Pope then excommunicated John, 
who retaliated by driving the monks from their abbeys 
and seizing their treasures (1209). 

5. The Pope at last called upon Philip of France to 

dethrone the impious monarch; and then John 

yielded, partly because he distrusted his barons, 

partly because he wished the Pope^s help in working 

out a scheme of foreign policy against France. He took 

an oath of fealty to the Pope, through Pandulf, the Pope's 

envoy, and agreed to pay to the Roman coffers a yearly 

rent for his kingdom. Then the Interdict and the sentence 

of excommunication were withdrawn, and the Pope took 

John under his special protection. 
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6. John's submission to the Pope caused him to sint 
lower than ever in the eyes of the barons of England 
They were further incensed against him by the favour 
which he showed to a number of French nobles who had 
taken refuge in England. They therefore resolved that 
they would endure his tyranny no longer. 

7. At this juncture, Stephen Langton, Cardinal, and 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whose nomination to that see 
John had opposed, appeared as the chief champion of 
English freedom. At a great council, held in St. Paul's 
in London, he laid before the assembled prelates and 
barons an old charter, granted by Henry the First, but 
swept out of memory by the storms of a century. On this 
forgotten fragment they resolved to base their demands. 
When John beard these demands he exclaimed, " As well 
may they ask my crown !" 

8. But he had to deal with stem and resolute men ; and 
though he shifted and delayed while he could, yet the loss. 
of London, which the barons seized one Sunday while 

the people were in the churches, forced him to com- ^*«jf' 
pliance. He met the barons by appointment ** . r, - 
Runnymede, between Staines and Windsor, and 
there signed Magna Carta, the Great Charter of English 
freedom. 




9. The most important provision of this Charter was, 
that no freeman should be arrested, imprisoned, outlawed, 
or deprived of his possessions, "but by lawful jud^ftntat 
hiflpeers, or b/ tie i»w of the land. WeVi\\Be\i\«TiOTa»si, 
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we will not deny or delay to any man, justice or right" 
The Great Charter also confirmed the ancient charters of 
London and other cities ; and it granted to foreign mer- 
chants leave to reside in England or to depart from it without 
exaction. Thus to a reign which is one of the blackest in 
our annals we can trace much of the peace which cherishes 
our freedom and brightens our homes. 

10. John was bound by solemn oaths to keep the 
Charter; but oaths were nothing to him. He was all 
courtesy and kindness at Runnymede ; but when the 
barons had departed, he raved like a madman. He in- 
duced the Pope to issue a Bull annulling the Charter and 
suspending Langton. He secretly raised an army of 
foreign hirelings, with which he captured Rochester Castle 
and laid waste the land from Dover to Berwick, London 
alone withstanding him. 

11. In despair, the barons called on Louis, the Dauphin 
of France, who had married the niece of John, to take the 
crown. Louis landed at Sandwich, received the barons' 
homage at London, and took Winchester (1216). John, who 
was then in Shropshire, marched across the Midlands and 
took Lincoln. Thence he marched southward, ravaging the 
country. From Lynn, where the inhabitants received him 
with favour, he marched toward Holbeach, in Lincoln- 
shire. His way lay by the shore of the Wash, and as he 
did not allow for the flow of the tide, his carriages were 
swept away, and he lost his baggage, his treasure, and his 
crown. 

12. The distress which this calamity caused the King 

so aggravated an illness from which he was sufier- 

^n^d i^g ^^^ ^6 ^i^^ ^ week later in Newark Castle, 

. ^ and was buried at Worcester. Of John we know 

A. D. 

very little that is good. He was a clever political 
schemer ; but he was a mean coward, and the most faith- 
less of a faithless race. 
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af-fi^anced 

asr^gra-y&t-ed 

an-nol-ling 



New Words in this Lesson, 
com-pli^ance ixn-pi-ous 
ez-ac-tion Marche 

Hol-beach nom-l-n&t-ed 



nom-i-na-tion 

Pan^ulf 

re-tal-i-at-ed 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Lackland. John was so called be- 

cause, being the youngest son of 
Henry II., he was not the holder 
of any great fiefs, as his brothers 
were during their father's lifetime. 
Bouen {Boo-ong'), on the river Seine, 
north-west of Paris. 

2 Divorced, put away. 

His first wife. She was Hadwisa, a 
grand-daughter of Robert, Earl of 
Gloucester, mentioned in the lesson 
on Stephen's reign. 

Affianced, engaged ; betrothed. 
4 Retaliated, returned the blow. 

6 Incensed, enraged. 

7 Juncture, critical point. 

8 Compliance, agreement. 
Bunnymede. This place is called 

in the Great Charter *' Runing mede 
inter Windlesorum et Staines." By 



some the phrase is said to mean the 
" meadow of council ; " but it more 
probably derived its name from a 
stream that passed through it. 
The original of the Great Charter 
is still preserved in the British 
Museum. 
Staines, a town on the Thames, 
below Windsor. 

10 Annulling, destroying ; cancelling. 

11 Sandwich, near the coast of Kent. 
Lynn, or King's Lynn, in the west 

of Norfolk. 
Holbeach, in Lincolnshire, near the 

head of the Wash. 
The Dauphin, the title of the eldest 

son of the King of France. 

12 Calamity, misfortune. 
Aggravated, increased. 
Newark, in Nottinghamshire. 



HENRY m.-WINOHESTER. 

Bom 1207 A.D.— Son of John— Married Eleanor of Provence- 
Reigned 1216-1272 A.P. 



1216. 

1217. 

1219. 

1226. 

1227. 
1228. 
1232. 
1286. 
1267. 
1268. 



SUMMAKY OF THE REIGN. 

The barons rally round young Henry— Pembroke is made Regent— Henry 
swears allegiance to the Pope, to secure the support of the Church. 

Louis is defeated at Lincoln, and his fleet is destroyed off Calais— The 
Great Charter is confirmed ; also the Charter of Forests. 

Death of Pembroke— De Burgh and Des Roches guardians of the King- 
Rivalry of De Burgh and Des Roches. 

Parliament grants a subsidy on condition that the Great Charter is again 
confirmed. 

De Burgh chief favourite — Des Roches goes to the Holy Land. 

Death of Langton — The exactions of Rome increase. 

Fall of De Burgh — Des Roches succeeds— Influx of Poitevins. 

Henry marries Eleanor of Provence — Influx of Provencals. 

Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, heads the oppositioiv to H.^wc^ . 

The ** Mad Parliament " meets at Oxford— The Promslous of Oacjord. «t^ 
drawn up. 
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.1263. Disunion among the barons — Dispute referred to the King of France. 
.1264. King of France decides in Henry's favour — Civil war — Henry captured at 

Lewes : Prince Edward surrenders : Mise of Lewes. 
1266. Leicester's Parliament — Representatives from cities and boroughs — Escape 

of Prince Edward— Battle of Evesham : Death of Leicester. 
1270. Prince Edward joins the Eighth Crusade. 
1272. Henry dies. 



27.— THE BARONS' WAR. 

1. Louis of France held London and the southern counties; 
but the barons rallied round young Henry, who was at 
once crowned at Gloucester. As he was only nine 
years old, the Earl of Pembroke was appointed Regent 
One of the first acts of the new reign was the confirming 
of the Great Charter, its sixty-one chapters having been 
reduced to forty-two, and the "Charter of Forests" having 
been added as a supplement to it. These two documents 
have been confirmed by Acts of Parliament thirty-two times. 

2. After Pembroke's death in 1219, Hubert de Burgh 
and Peter des Roches became rivals for power. De Burgh 
held the reins till 1232, when they passed into the hands 
of Des Roches. The latter was a Poitevin by birth, and 
his accession to power was followed by a great influx of 
his countrymen at the English court. A few years later, 
when the King married Eleanor of Provence, Provengals 
flocked into England, and received from the King the 
highest honours and the most valuable offices. 

3. Henry's fondness for foreign favourites, together 
with the encroachments of the Church and the general 
misgovernment, at length roused the spirit of the nation. 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, the husband of 

Eleanor, the King's sister, headed the opposition. 
^ _ At Westminster the barons attended the council in 

A D 

full armour ; and, when they again assembled at 

Oxford, in what is called the Mad Parliament, they 

appointed a committee of twenty-four to reform the State. 

4. This Committee enacted — (,\^) ^\^a^ i^^« Vm^ta 
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should sit in Parliament to represent the freeholders of 
every county; (2.) That sheriffs should he chosen annually 
and by vote; (3.) That accounts of the public money should 
be rendered every year; (4.) That Parliament should meet 
three times a-year — in February, June, and October. 
These enactments were called the Provisions of Oxford 

5 But reform was delayed by disunion among the 
barons (1263) and the Kmg of France hating been 
chosen umpire gave decision m Henrys favour This 
kmdled a civil war Leicester held London, and when 
the great bell of St Pauls rang out the citizens 
flocked riotously around his banner Foreign mer .^„^ 
chantB were pillaged and many Jews were cruelly 
murdered. At Lewes in Sussex Henry was de 
feat«d and taken , 
prisoner PruiLe 
Edward gave him 
self up next day 
A treaty called the t 

Mise of Lewes 
was made for the 
liberation of 

King but was never fulfilled. Henr\ and his sen re- 
mained m close custody 

6 Early in the followmg year a Parliament was called 
by Leicester to which he summoned representatives 

from cities and boroughs, in addition to the prelates, 
barons, and knights of the shire already comprised 
in the assembly. This was the first outline of our modem 
Parliament, the prelates and barons corresponding to the 
House of Lords, the others to the House of Commons, 
which accordingly dates from this time. For many years 
the different Estates sat together in one assembly. 

7. Prince Edward, having escaped from his ^^iai^a, 
raised an armj', and met Leicester at Eveaha^m m."^ o-ccea- 
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tershire. The battle raged long and bloodily. The 

captive King, who had 
iOAn '^^"^ forced into the T 
^°° field by Leicest 

shghtly wounded, and | 
would have been killed if he | 
had not cried out, " I 
Henry of Winchester, your 
King." Edward knew 
father's voice, and rushed to his ] 
aid The body of "Sir Simon ' 
the Kighteous," as the people 
called Leicester, who died fight- 
ing over his dead son, was muti- 
lated by the victors. 

8. The crown now sat firmly 

on the monarch's head, and the civil war being over, the 

martial Edward joined the Crusade of St Louis 

AD (^-''^)- During his son's absence Henry died, 

worn out hy the troubles of his long reign — the 

longest in our annals except that of George the Third. 
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Han Words in this LeBSoo. 
Ub-er-a^tlon Fol-te-vliL 
ma-tl-lIlt-Bd Pro-ven^falB 



Provencals (PrO'Can^-sali), n 



.t tbB grand asiiie. Tl 
LeThlty meuifl ;m(. laid, » 
C8 aoiiieCbl[^ settled. 



Uaanlngl. 

6 RepraaantatlTea, «lectad tDamben. 
One aasemlil;. Not tiU the nl^dl 



Hutllatsd, cut In plecu. 
: Martial, vsrllke, 
Tlia OnuadB or St. Lonla, the BlgfaUi 
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EDWARD L-LONGSHANES. 

Bom 1239 a.d. — Son of Henry III. — Married (1) Eleanor of Castile ; 
(2) Margaret of France—Reigned 1272-1307 A.D. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1272. A Regency appointed in Edward's absence. 

1274. Edward returns to England, and is crowned. 

1282. War with Wale»— Death of Llewellyn. 

1284. Conquest of Wales— Birth of Prince Edward, " First Prince of Wales." 

1290. Death of the " Maid of Norway "—Disputed succession in Scotland. 

1292. Edward appoints John Balliol King of Scotland. 

1293. Dispute with France — Preparation for war. 

1296. First regularly constituted Parliament with "three estates "—Welsh 
rebellion— Revolt in Scotland. 

1296. Balliol, King of Scotland, is dethroned — Scotland reduced 

1297. Rising under Wallace— Defeat of Surrey at Stirling Bridge. 

1298. Defeat of Wallace at Falkirk— He retires to the mountain fastnesses. 

1306. Wallace is betrayed, and hanged at London. 
1308. Robert the Bruce crowned King of Scotland. 

1307. Bruce defeats Pembroke at Loudon HiU— Edward marches toward Scot- 

land with a large army — Dies near Carlisle. 



28.— WALES AND SCOTLAND. 

1. Edward was proclaimed King in his absence, and the 
Archbishop of York and the Earls of Cornwall and 
Gloucester were appointed Regents. His crusad- 

ing exploits were few and insignificant, and he left 
Palestine after a stay of eighteen months. At his coro- 
nation, in 1274, Alexander the Third of Scotland was 
present, and received £5 a-day for the expenses of his 
journey. 

2. The great aim of Edward's ambition was to conquer 
Wales and Scotland, and thus to unite under his sway the 
whole island. Many English princes had tried to subdue 
Wales, but without success. When Edward demanded 
homage, Llewellyn, the Prince of Wales, refused with 
disdain. For five years the English King tra- -oqo 
versed the land with foreign troops skilled in 
mountain warfare. Llewellyn held out bravely *, 

but his death from a iance- wound, received oT\.\3tia\i«s^^ 
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of the Wye, extinguished the hopes of Welsh inde- 
pendence. 

3. His brother David held out for a while ; but, being 
delivered up by his own countrymen, he was hanged by 
order of the conqueror (1283). The title "Prince of 

^^^, Wales" ever since borne by the eldest son of the 

1284 • • • 

British Sovereign, was first given to the young 

Prince Edward, who was born at Caernarvon. 

4. In Scotland, the death of Margaret, the "Maid of 
Norway," four years after that of her grandfather Alex- 
ander, confused the succession to the crown. Thirteen 

competitors appeared ; but the claims of two, John 

Balliol and Robert Bruce, were superior. These 

were descendants of David, a younger brother of 

William the Lion. Balliol was the grandson of David's 

eldest daughter, Bruce was the son of the second. 

5. Edward claimed a right to interfere, on the ground 
1 oao ^^^^ William the Lion, when the captive of Henry 

the Second, had acknowledged himself a vassal of 
the English Crown ; and that Richard the First 
had no right to sell the deed of vassalage, since it was not 
his property, but that of all English Sovereigns. On this 
pretext for meddling with the affairs of Scotland, Edward 
appointed Balliol King. 

6. Balliol, called repeatedly to London to answer for his 
conduct, found his vassalage so irksome that he renounced 
his fealty and rose in arms. But his feeble resistance was 
soon subdued. He was dethroned with every mark of 

contempt at Strickathro (near Montrose), whence 
after some time he was allowed to retire to Nor- 

A.D. 

mandy. Edward marched through Scotland to 

Elgin, exacting homage ; and on his departure, he left the 

Earl of Surrey as Guardian of the kingdom. The regalia 

of Scotland and the ancient coronation-stone were carried 

to England by Edward. 
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7. War soon broke out again, under William Wallace, 
who defeated Surrey in the Battle of Stirling ^^-._ 
Bridge, and then drove the English across the ^^^' 
Border. Returning with all haste from France, 
Edward marched into Scotland with a large army, and at 
Falkirk defeated Wallace, who was basely deserted - ^q^^ 
by the Scottish nobles. A few years later, Wal- ^ ^ 
lace was betrayed by a false friend. Sir John 
Menteith, and was beheaded and quartered at ^^^^ 

— , A.D. 

London. 

8. In six months from the death of Wallace, Robert 
the Bruce, the grandson of Balliol's rival, was crowned 
King of Scots (1306). The news roused the old warrior 
to his last great effort. But before he could reach 

the Border, he died at Burgh-on-Sands, near Car- 
lisle. His last wish was that his bones should be 
carried at the head of the army till Scotland was subdued. 
Nevertheless he was at once buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Edward the First was the ablest of the Plantagenet Kings 
of England. He was a brave soldier, and a sagacious and 
successful statesman. 



New Words in this Lesson, 
com-pet^i-tors Mon-trose' Re-ga-li-a Strick-atli-ro 

Men-teitli^ pre-tezt' sa-ga-cious vas-sal-age 



Notes and Meanings. 

1 Alexander m. of Scotland. He was 
the grandson of William the Lion, 
who, in 1174, had acknowledged the 
King of England as his overlord. 
His wife Margaret was Edward's 



bom. When Alexander died in 
1286, the Maid was a child of four 
years. In 1289, ambassadors went 
from Scotland to Norway to fetch 
home the young Queen. They 



sister. I reached Orkney on the return voy- 

2 Foreign troops. They came chiefly i age in 1290, and there the Maid 



from Spain, and were men accus- 
tomed to climb the Pyrenees. 
4 The Maid of Norway. She was the 
grand-daughter and sole heir of 
Alexander III., whose only daugh- 
ter Margaret was married to Eric 
of Norway in 280, Margaret died 
in 1282, when ''the Maid" was 



is said to have sickened and died. 
Competitors, rivals ; claimants. 
5 Vassalage, state of being a vassal. 
Pretext, excuse. 
Balliol. He was regarded so much as 

a sham King, t\ia.\>\i« ''vi^a cci2^^^ Vcl 

scorn Toom Tabard*, \.Yv«b\.V%,«a!i:\3'Vj 

coat. 
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6 Regalia, emblems of royalty — crown, 
sceptre, state sword, etc. 
Coronation-stone. It is said to have 
stood first in Danstaffnage Castle 
(Argyleshira), and to have been 
thence carried to Scone. It was 
placed in the Abbey of Westmin- 



ster, completed by Edward in 1285, 
and it still forms part of the corona- 
tion-chair. The Lia Fail, or Irish 
Stone of Destiny, is a di£ferent 
stone. It never left Ireland. The 
regalia were restored to Scotland in 
the reign of Edward III. 



EDWARD n.-CAERNARVON. 

Bom 1284 a.d. — Son of Edward I. — Married Isabella of France- 
Reigned 1307-1327 A.D. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1307. Piers Gaveston is recalled from exile, and made Kegent — Edward goes to 
France to marry Isabella. 

1310. Twenty-one Lords Ordainers appointed to reform the government- 
Ordinances and Articles of R^onn (passed 1311). 

1312. The nobles, headed by the Earl of Lancaster, behead Gaveston. 

1314. Invasion of Scotland— Battle of Bannockbom — Plague and famine. 

1318. Edward besieges Berwick, and fails. 

1321. Lancaster heads a rising against the Despensers (the King's new favourites), 

but is beheaded at Pontefract. 

1322. Parliament, at York, revokes the Ordinances of 1311 — Knights, prelates, 

and burgesses made equal with barons in Parliament. 
1324. Plot of Mortimer and Queen Isabella against the King. 

1326. The Queen and Mortimer land in Suffolk— The King is taken prisoner in 

Wales— Both the Despensers are put to deatlL 

1327. Edward is dethroned, and is believed to have been murdered. 



29.— THE EULE OF FAVOUEITES. 

1. Young Edward was with the army when his father 
died. The Scottish war was almost immediately aban- 
doned, and the King hastened back to London. Piers 
Gaveston, a Gascon, the vicious companion of his 
boyhood, was recalled from exile ; and to him was 
committed the regency of the kingdom, while Ed- 
ward sailed to France to marry Isabella, the daughter of 
the French King. The splendour in which Gaveston lived 
excited the jealousy of tlie Wtohs. ^nag^ t\\fc weak King 



1307 

A.D. 
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banished him 

at last the nol 



twice he was recalled to hia honours ; but 
is, headed by the Earl of Lancaster, ^ -^ _ 

the King's cousin, seized him, and caused hia Jiead 

to be struck off. 

2. Before the death of the favourite, a Parliament, 
sitting fully armed, appointed a council of twenty-one 
Peers to reform the government. These Peers, who - _^ _ 
were called Lords Ordainera, drew up a set of 
Ordinances for the observance of the charters and 

the removal of evil counsellors; and al&o Articles of Se/orm, 
thirty-five in number, which restrained the royal power 
and increased that of the Parliament Edward professed 
to accept the Ordi ances (1311) but he readily found 
excuses for evadmg them Hence the summary ctecutton 
of Gaveaton, 

3. In Scotland Lmhth^o'n Roxburgh Edmburgh and 
Perth, had been taken by Bruce He t 
Stirling; and, in order 
ward with 100 000 
men. Bruce co 1 i 
muster scarcelv 
■40,000 troops. The 
armies met at Ban 

Stirling. On the 

evening before the 

great day, Bruce 

mounted on a small 

pony, and armed 

only with a battle 

axe, slew an En 

glish knight^Henry de Bohun- 

front of the lines 

4. Next day the Engliah cavalry began tbe a-tta-iV 'Vi'i^ 
thej soon retreated m dismay for the groimi 'wa.ft W& -A 




ho attacked him i 
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pits filled with sharp stakes and covered with hurdles. 

Then poured in a deadly flight of arrows from 

^® 7 50,000 English bows: but the archers were attacked 

1314 • • • 

in flank by a body of light cavalry, and were com- 
pletely broken. Bruce with a rapid charge of 
the men of Argyle and the Isles, shook the English ranks. 
Just then the Scottish camp-followers, to the number of 
20,000, rushed down from a hill close by. The English, 
thinking this a fresh army, broke into headlong rout 
Edward rode with all speed to Dunbar, and thence took 
ship for England. 

5. Edward found new favourites in Hugh le Despenser 
and his son. The Earl of Lancaster tried to rouse the 

- ^^^ barons against them ; but he was defeated at 

1322 

Boroughbridge, and was afterwards beheaded. In 

a Parliament which met at York in the same year, 
most of the Ordinances of 1311 were repealed; and an 
Act was passed giving to knights, prelates, and burgesses 
the same voice in sanctioning laws as the barons claimed. 

6. But the Lancastrian party still survived, and new 

events stirred it to more vigorous life. There was 
an open quarrel between Edward and his Queen. 
Roger, Lord Mortimer, an adherent of Lancaster, 
escaped to France, and there tlie Queen and her son Ed- 
ward joined him. Ere long they landed on the Suffolk coast 
with a foreign army (1326). The elder Despenser was 
seized, and was hanged at Bristol. The King 
?^ ' escaped into Wales; but on landing in Glamorgan- 
shire he was captured along with the younger 
Despenser, and was sent to Kenilworth a prisoner. 
Despenser was gibbeted a week later. It was then declared 
in Parliament that Edward the Second reigned no longer, 
and that his son reigned in his stead. 

7. During the next eight months, the dethroned Monarch 
was removed from castle to cas»t\e, \xii\K\. n^V^^Jdmv tke walls 
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of Berkeley Keep he died by violence. Nothing more is 
known than that one night fearful shrieks broke 
the stillness; and the next morning the citizens ^^^rr* 
of Bristol were called in to look on the distorted 
face of their late King. 



1327 

A.D. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Bor^ugh-brldge Gascon Or-dain^rs re^ge.-''v 

De-spender Oaves-toii Or^-nanc-es Roz-burgn 

e-ySA-ing ob-ser-vajice Pi-ers^ sanc-tlon-ing 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 A Gascon, a native of Gascony, an 

old province in the south-west of 
France. 

2 Ordinances, rules or laws. To or- 

dain is to order; an ordinance is 

the thing ordered. 
Eradlng, avoiding. 
8 Bannockhnm. The village takes its 

name from the bum or rivulet, 

called the Bannodc, which flows 

through it 
4 A hill dose by, called the Ghillies' 



Hill; a ghillie being in Scotch a 
camp-follower or servant. 

5 Boroughbridge, north-west of York 
Sanctioning, approving. 

6 Kenilworth, in Warwickshire. 
Gibbeted, hanged on a gibbet. 

7 Berkeley, south-west of Gloucester, 

near the Severn. A keep is a strong- 
hold. It was generally applied to 
the donjon or innermost part of a 
feudal castle. 
Distorted, twisted. 



EDWARD m.-WINDSOR. 



Bom 1312 A.D.— Son of Edward II. — Married Philippa of Hainault— 

Reigned 1327-1377 a.d. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1327. Lancaster head of the Council of Regency. 

1328. The Scots invade England — Treaty of Northampton: independence of 

Scotland acknowledged— David of Scotland marries Princess Joan. 
1330. Seizure and execution of Mortimer— Detention of Queen Isabella 
1333. Division of Parliament into two Houses— Defeat of the Scots at Halidon 

HIU. 
1338. Edward claims the French crown, and invades France. 
1340. Naval victory of the English at Sluys— Their repulse at Toumay. 
1344. The Order of the Garter instituted by Edward. 
134(6. Edward invades Normandy— Great victory of the Black Prince at Cre^y— 

Defeat and capture of David of Scotland at Nevil's Cross. 
1347. Surrender of Calais to Edward after a year's siege. 
1849. The plague called the Black Death— Labour acaice \ loodi ^^«x. 
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1351. First StattUe of Labourers, limiting wages ; followed by another in 1353— 
Tint Statute of Provisors, forbidding the acceptance of benefices from 
Rome. 

1362. First Statute of Treasons, against compassing the King's death or aiding 

his enemies. 

1363. First Statute of Praemunire, against the Pope's jurisdiction in England. 
1366. Renewal of the French war by the Prince of Wales. 

1366. Victory of the Black Prince at Poictiers — Capture of King John. 
1360. Treaty of Bretigny—'Edyr&rd renounces his claim to the French crown. 
1362. The English language revived in the law courts. 

1367. Victory of the Black Prince at Navarrete in Spain. 
136** Accnewal of the war with France. 

1374. In France, only Calais, Bordeaux, and Bayonne remain to England. 

1376. The " Good Parliament"— The Commons oppose Lancaster and the Barcms 

— Death of the Black Prince. 

1377. John.Wyclif summoned before the Bishop of London— Death of Ed- 

ward III. 



30.— THE GKEAT FKENCH WAR 

1. The young King being only fifteen years of age, a 
Council of Regency was appointed, with the Earl of 
Lancaster at its head ; but the real power was held by 
1 ooA -^s^^^^^^ ^^^ Mortimer. Three years later, Edward 

took the government into his own hands. Mortimer 

A.D. 

was seized in Nottingham Castle, and was hanged 
on the elms of Tyburn. The Queen dragged out the 
remaining twenty-seven years of her life in her private 
house, where the King paid her a formal visit once a 
year. 

2. To unite in his person the crowns of France and 
England was the great aim of Edward's policy. The three 
sons of Philip the Fourth had died heirless ; and Edward 
of England and Philip of Valois were rivals for the vacant 
throne. Edward's mother was a daughter of Philip the 
Fourth ; Philip was the nephew of that monarch. The SaHc 
law, which enacted that no female could inherit the French 
throne, stood in Edward's way, and Philip was elected. 
At the same time France, as the ally of Scotland, declared 
war against Engl?-nd. 
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3. The Euglish King detenumed to assert his rights on 
the battle-field. Six campaigns were indeciaiva 
In the seventh year of the war, Edward landed 
at La Hogue in Normandy with a large army, and 
after passing the walls of Bouen and of Paris, he bent his 




march toward Calais. He passed the Seine and the 
Somme in the face of the French soldiers ; and the way to 
Calais was opened by the victory of Cregy. 

4, The morning of the battle broke with storm and rain. 
It was not until five in the afternoon that the cavalry 
of France advanced to attack the English lines. 
They were met by clouds of arrows from bows of IVb" 
English yew, and their ranks wavered and retired 

in confusion. The men-at-arms now engaged ; the 
second lines advanced — France and England were locked 
in a deadly struggle. 

5. Edward, who watched the fight Itoto a. -wHA-ttS^, 



Oct. IT, 

1346 ' 
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felt 80 sure of victory that he refused to send aid to the 
Prince of Wales, then a lad of sixteen, who was sorely 
pressed in the front of the battle. In vain the French 
King tried to pierce tlie phalanx of archers ; there was no 
hope but in flight. John, the blind King of Bohemia, was 
among the slain. The Black Prince picked up his banner 
on the field ; and in consequence of this his crest and 
motto— three ostrich feathers, with the German words 
Ich dien, " 1 serve" — have ever since been borne by the 
Princes of Wales. 

6. In the same year David of Scotland, having re- 
gained his throne, 
vaded England as i 
ally of France , but at 

Nevil's Cross, [ 
Durham, 
IS defeated | 
and made pnb 
oner by the Earl of 
Percy. The victor ot Cie^y at < 
After the siege had lasttd nearly a year, famine forced 
the garrison to open their gates. Calais remained 
An ^*"' '^P^^'^* °^ ^^^ centuries m the hands of the 
English. 

7. The French war was renewed in 1355, chiefly under 
the conduct of the Prince of Wales. The first campa^ 
was occupied in wasting the provinces around Bordeaux ; 
the second was signalized by the Battle of Poictiers. The 
Prince had pierced too far into the centre of France, and 

on his return he found an army, seven times as 
j^j,' large as his own, between him and Bordeaux. A 
^ J, brave fight was his only resource. Fortunately 
the battle-ground was among vineyards, which im- 
peded the French cavalry. As at Cre^y, the English 
archers won the day. The French King was thrown to 
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the grouniJ, and made prisoner along with his young 
son. 

8. There were thus two royal captives in England at the 
same time — David the Second of Scotland and John 

the Second, of France. The former was ransomed ^^^™ 
in 1357. The latter was ransomed three years 
later under the Treaty of Bretigny, called " The great 
peace," hy which Edward renounced all claim to the 
French crown. The sum agreed on for his ransom was 
three million golden crowns ; but, faiKng to raise the 
money, he returned to his captivity, and died at the Savoy, 
a paUce on the Strand, then a suburb of London. 

9. In the later years of his reign Edward the Tliird be- 
came enfeebled both in body and in mind. During that 
time the government was managed almost entirely by the 
Barons of the Royal Council, headed by the King's fourth 
son, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, who made 
himself the champion of the Baronage both against 

the Commons and against the Church His influ- 
ence was checked for a time by his eldest brother, the 
Black Prince, who sided with the Commons; but after his 
death in 1376, Lancaster became all-powerful, and the 
progress of reform was checked. 

10. In the following year, Edward the Third died at 
Shene, near Bichmond, and was bvirifti m "^ e^m-ON^wsE 
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Abbey. Edward the Third was brave, wise, and merciful; 
and if his ambition to wear the French crown carried him 
too far, we may pardon him on Account of the effect 
which the struggle had in welding together the English 
nation. Norman knight, English bowman, and Welsh 
lancer, fought side by side at Cre9y and at Poictiers, where 
a common danger and a common glory united them. 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Bar-on-age Bre-tlgn-y Sal-ic Sav^y slg^nal-ized 



Vai-ols' 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Earl of Lancaster, Henry, brother 
of Thomas, beheaded in 1322. He 
died in 1345. 
Tyburn, in the west of London. It 



was the chief place for the exe- 
cution of criminals till 1783. 

2 Rivals. The following table shows 
the rival claims : — 
Philip III. 

\ 



Philip IV. 



Charles of Valois 



Louis X. Philip v. Charles IV. 

Jane 

Charles 
of Navarre. 

2 Salic. The law was so called because 

it first existed among the Saltan 
Franks. 

3 Indecisive, not decided; favouring 

neither party. 
Cre9y, sixty-five miles north-east of 

Rouen and fifty-three south of 

Calais. 
5 Prince of Wales, called the Black 

Prince from his dark armour. 
7 Bordeaux {Bor-do'), at the mouth of 

the Garonne. 



Isabella, 
m. Edward II. 

I 
Edward III. 



Philip VI. 



Signalized, made signal, or notable. 
Poictiers {Pwd-teers'\ in Poitou, 
north-east of Bordeaux. 

8 Bretigny {Bret-teen' -ye)^ fifty miles 
south-west of Paris. 

9 Duke of Lancaster. John was Earl 
of Richmond, but he became Duke 
of Lancaster by his marriage with 
Blanche, daughter and heiress of 
Henry, Duke of Lancaster, who 
died in 1361. This Henry was son 
of the Henry mentioned in § 1. 



RICHARD II.-BORDEAUX. 

Bom 1367 a.d. — Grandson of Edward III. — Married (1) Anne of 
Bohemia ; (2) Isabella of France— Reigned 1377-1399 a.d. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1377. The government intrusted to twelve councillors— Failure of the French 
war. 
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1380. The treasury empty— Pole-tax imposed — Discontent of the peasantry. 

1381. Revolt of Wat Tyler, Jack Straw, etc.— Tyler slain at Smithfleld. 

1382. Wyclif expelled from Oxford— Translates the Bible at Lutterworth. 
1886b Richard invades and ravages Scotland. 

1388» Victory of the Douglases at Otterburn— The "Wonder-working" Parlia- 
ment impeaches the King's favourites. 
1389. Richard takes the government into his own hands. 

1392. Great Statute of Praemunire, denying the authority of any foreign power 
in England. 

1397. Death of the Duke of Gloucester at Calais. 

1398. Richard an absolute ruler — Banishment of Norfolk and Hereford. 

1399. Hereford invades England— Richard resigns the crown— Hereford is pro- 

claimed as Henry IV. by Parliament. 



31.— THE LANCASTEIAN KEVOLUTION. 

1. Richard, son of the Black Prince, was crowned in his 
eleventh year. During the King's minority the power was 

vested in a Council of twelve, from which his uncles, ^ ^__ 

1377 

the Dukes of Lancaster, York, and Gloucester, were 

' ' ' A. D. 

excluded. The House of Commons resumed its 
work of reform, claiming the right to confirm the appoint- 
ment of officers of State, and to demand from them an ac- 
count of how the money raised by taxes was spent. The 
French war was continued, but it ended in failure. The 
treasury, moreover, was empty, and fresh taxation became 
necessary. 

2. This was imposed in the form of a poll-tax of one 
shilling on every person above fifteen. As this tax exacted 
as much from the poor serf as from the rich landowner, 
and as it was harshly collected by foreign merchants who 
had advanced money to the Government, it excited 

a revolt of the peasants. The leaders were men 
of their own class, who assumed, from their trades, 
such names as Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. In this insur- 
rection we discover the result of the statutes of labourers 
passed in the preceding reign. The claims of the lower 
orders were encouraged by the preaching of John Ball, 
a friar, who spread abroad the doctrine that all men were 
bom equal, and had equal rights. He tooV s^&\i\^\KY^^ — 
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*' When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Who was then a gentle man ?" 

3. The rioters swarmed in vast numbers to London, 
sacked the private dwellings, and burned the prisons. 
Richard met them at Mile-end, and granted their demands, 
which were, (1.) That slavery should be abolished; (2.) That 
the rent of good land should be fourpence an acre ; (3.) That 
all should have liberty to buy and sell in fairs or markets. 
(4.) That all past offences should be pardoned. The charters 
were no sooner sealed than the riots began again, and 
several murders were committed. 

4. Next day the King had a chance meeting at Smith- 
field with Tyler, who was at the head of 30,000 peasants. 
The rebel leader, happening to lay his hand on his dagger, 
was cut down by Walworth, the Lord Mayor, and as he lay 
on the ground he was killed by one of the King's esquires. 
Richard, regardless of the frowns and bended bows of the 
rebels, galloped up to them, crying, " Tyler was a traitor ; 
I myself will be your leader ! " This boldness had a great 
effect on the rebels. They at once followed the King, 
who artfully led them outside of the city. There their 
numbers melted away, and the rebellion was over. But 
the promise of pardon was recalled, and fifteen hundred 
(among them John Ball, the friar) perished on the gibbet. 

5. Meantime John Wyclif, in the retirement of his 

study at Oxford, had been working out the problem 
of Church reform which he had taken in hand. His 
writings were condemned by a council of prelates, 

and he and all his followers were ordered to quit Oxford. 

Wyclif retired to Lutterworth in Leicestershire, where he 

translated the Bible into English, and sowed the first seed 

of the Reformation in England. 

6. Richard's uncles often interfered in the govern- 
ment; but at length, in his twenty-third year, 
Richard shook himself free from the trammels of 
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guardianship. As Gloucester still continued to plot against 
the King, he was a few years afterwards arrested and sent 
to Calais, where he either died or was murdered (1397). 
During the later years of his reign, Richard was an abso- 
lute ruler. 

7. Richard's success in centering power in himself led 
directly to his fall. He had alienated all classes of his 
subjects. The wide-spread discontent needed but an occa- 
sion to break out, and that was soon found. A quarrel 
having arisen between the Duke of Norfolk and ^^qq 
the Duke of Hereford, son of John of Gaunt, the -'••'•'" 

A.D 

King banished both — Norfolk for life, Hereford for 

ten years. John of Gaunt died early in the following 

year; and then Hereford re-appeared, to demand, as he 

said, the estates of his dead father, which Richard ^ ^^^ 

1399 

had seized. He landed at Ravenspur in York- 

shire with only twenty followers; but when he 
reached London, 60,000 men marched under his banner. 
Richard was in Ireland. When he arrived at Milford 
Haven, he found that the crown had passed away from 
him. 

8. At Flint he became the prisoner of Hereford, and 
was led with mock respect to London. The Parliament 
met in Westminster Hall. Richard, a prisoner in 

the Tower, resigned his crown. The next day he ^ oqq * 
was deposed by Parliament, and Hereford was ^ j^ 
greeted as King Henry the Fourth of England. 
Before the second month of 1400 closed, the dethroned 
King had died in the dungeons of Pontefract in Yorkshire, 
either by starvation or by the hand of an assassin. Though 
he had been twice married, Richard left no heir. 



New Words in this Lesson. 
ai-ien-&t-ed cen-ter-ing Lut^ter-worth xnl-nor^l-tY 
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LOLLARDS AND REBELS. 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Lancaster, York, and Gloucester. 

The three surviving sons of Edward 
III. The three elder sons of that 
King were dead— the Black Prince 
in 1376, William of Hatfield in 
youth, Lionel Duke of Clarence in 
1368. The lines of Clarence and 
York afterwards combined and 
formed the royal House of York. 
The Houses of Lancaster and Tudor 
were descended from John of Gaunt. 

2 Wat Tyler and Jack Straw. The 

former was a tiler named Walter. 
The latter was a farm labourer. 
Others were named Jack Miller and 
Jack Carter. 



5 John Wyolif , the herald of the Ref- 

ormation in England; born 1824. 
He was rector of Lutterworth, 
Leicestersiiire, for many years, and 
died there in 1384. His greatest 
work was the translation of the 
Bible into English. 

6 Trammels, fetters ; hindrances (liter- 

allyy net-work). 

7 Centering, drawing as to a centre. 
Alienated, driven off ; lost the sym- 
pathy of. 

Milford Haven, in Pembrokeshire. 

8 Flint, in North Wales, on the shore 

of the Dee. 
Pontefract, pronounce Pom'fret. 



PLANTAOENETS— HOUSE OF LANCASTER. 

1399-1461 A.D. 



HENRY IV.-BOLINGBROKE. 

Bom 1367 a.d.— Grandson of Edward III.— Married (1) Mary of 
Hereford ; (2) Jane of Navarre —Reigned 1399-1413 a.d. 



1399. 
1400. 
1401. 

1402. 

1403. 

1405. 
1407. 

1411. 
1412. 
1413. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

Institution of the Order of the Bath. 

Death of Richard II. in Pontefract Castle. 

First Statute of H^eretics — Persecution of Lollards: Sawtre and Badbie 
burned. 

Defeat of the Scots at Nesbit Moor and Homildon Hill : Douglas taken 
prisoner. 

Revolt of the Percies, aided by Douglas and Glendower— Battle of Shrews- 
bury : Hotspur killed — Dispute with France about Isabella's dowery. 

Capture of Prince James of Scotland. 

Murder of the Duke of Orleans— Civil War between Orleanists and Bur- 
gundians. 

Henry sends troops to help the Burgundians, who capture Paris. 

Henry helps Orleans— The Duke of Clarence ravages Normandy. 

Death of Henry IV. 



32.— LOLLARDS AND REBELS. 

\. Henry the Fourth was the first King of the House of 
Lancaster — a branch, but not the most direct branch, of 
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the Plantagenet line. Henry was a son of the fourth son 
of Edward the Third ; but there was a descendant of the 
third son in Edmund, Earl of March, a boy in his twelfth 
year. The dread of rivals, which usually haunts usurpers, 
beset the new King. He detained in close custody the 
Earl of March, who, according to the law of inheritance, 
was King by right. He was troubled by a common re- 
port that Bichard was living and in Scotland, and he knew 
that his own title was defective. On these and similar 
grounds plots were built up; but none of them succeeded. 

2. In order to secure the support of the clergy, Henry, 
by advice of Archbishop Arundel, induced the Parliament 
to pass the first " Statute of Heretics," giving power to 
bishops to imprison Lollards, and to hand over to ^ . -. ^ 
the civil power those who refused to recant, in order ■'■*^-'- 
that they might be burned. The first victim of this 
persecution was William Sawtre, chaplain of St. Oswith's 
in London, who was deposed from the ministry and burned 
at the stake in Smithfield. John Badbie, a layman, was 
committed to the flames for denying the doctrine of "the 
real presence." His cries led the onlookers to suppose 
that he was asking for mercy. The Prince of Wales, who 
was present, ordered the fire to be extinguished, and 
offered the martyr his life and a sum of money if he 
would recant. He refused, and was then bound again to 
the stake. 

3. A Scottish war was the first undertaking of the new 
King. The old hostility of the Border Lords, Douglas 
and Percy, fiamed out anew. On Nesbit Moor and at 

Homildon Hill the Scots suffered severe defeats. ^ ,^^ 

1402 

In the latter, Douglas was wounded and taken 

prisoner. A question as to the disposal of Douglas 

and other pri^ners led to a quarrel between Percy and the 

King. 

4. The "Percies — the Earl of NortYmm\ie;T\«LTA^«CL^\sNa» 

(7T8) ^ 
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son Harry Percy, sumamed Hotspur from his fiery spirit — 
had other causes of discontent They complained that 

^ ,^^ Henry refused to ransom from the Welsh Sir Ed- 

1403 

mund Mortimer, a kinsman of Hotspur; and that 

he withheld from them their dues as Wardens of 
the Marches. In the civil war that followed, Earl Douglas 
fought in Percy's army; and the revolt was joined by 
Owen Glendower, a Welsh rebel. 

5. The King met Percy at Shrewsbury; but Glendower 
was prevented from joining his ally by a flood on the 
Sev^em. He watched the battle on the other side of the 

^ M^^ river from an oak-tree which is still called by his 

1403 

name. The fight was long and bloody, but was 

decided in favour of Henry by the death of Hotspur. 
Northumberland, who had been detained from the field by 
illness, submitted at once, and was pardoned ; but, revolt- 
ing again, he led a wandering life for some years in Scot^ 
land and Wales, and was at last slain at Bramham Moor, 
near Tadcaster in Yorkshire (1408). 

6. An accident gave Henry the ascendency in Scotland. 
King Robert the Third, to save his second son James from 
the evil fate which had befallen his elder son, sent him 

- -^- to France. Off" the coast of Yorkshire he was cap- 

1405 

tured by an English vessel, and was carried as a 

A. D. 

prisoner to the English Court. He remained in 
confinement till 1424; but he received a good education 
and became a royal poet. 

7. The stories of the vicious conduct of Henry, Prince 
of Wales, during his youth, do not rest on good authority. 
They probably originated in the well-known suspicion with 
which the King regarded his heir, and in his jealousy of 
his son's popularity, on account of which he excluded the 
Prince from all share in State business. It is certain that 
the year before his death the King ordered the Prince to 
be removed from the royal co\iivc\\. 
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8. Fits of epilepsy wore out the strength of Henry at a 
comparatively early age. The last seized him at 
Westminster, and he was buried at Canterbury. 
Henry the Fourth was daring, watchful, and active. 
He well understood the temper of the nation and of the 
Parliament. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

as-cen^en-cy Bram-ham Nes-bit re-cant^ Tad^as-ter 

Bad'bie de-fec-tlve o-rlg^l-n&t-ed St. Os-with War-dens 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Defective, faulty. 

2 LoUards. The reformers who were 

foUowers of Wyclif were so called. 
There are two forms of the old 
word: — (1) LolUr^ "an idler or 
lounger;" (2) Lollard^ "a singer, 
a hymn-drawler." J. R. Green 
says Lollard means " idle bab- 
bler." 

Recant, deny the faith ; renounce his 
religion. 

The real presence, the doctrine of 
the Church of Rome that the bread 



in the communion is the real body 
of Christ. 

3 Nesbit Moor, in Berwickshire. 
Homildon Hill, near Wooler. 

4 Sir Edmund Mortimer, uncle of the 

young Earl of March. He married 
a daughter of Owen Glendower. 
His sister Elizabeth Mortimer was 
Hotspur's wife. 

5 Tadcaster, a few miles south-west of 

York. 

6 Ascendency, highest power. 

7 Originated, began ; had their origin. 



HENRY V.-MONMOUTH. 

fiom 1388 A.D.— Son of Henry IV.— Married Catherine of France- 
Reigned 1413-1422 A.D. 



SUMM.\RY OP THE REIGN. 

1413. Persecution of the Lollards : Lord Cobham imprisoned in the Tower. 

1414. Meeting of Lollards in St. Giles's Field broken up. 

1415. Henry claims the throne of France — War declared— Harfleur taken— 

Great victory at Agincourt. 
1417. Execution of Lord Cobham. 

1419. Henry takes Rouen and secures Normandy— Alliance with Burgundy. 

1420. Treaty of Troyes— Henry marries Catherine of France. 

1421. Defeat of the English at Beauj^— The King's brother Clarence slain. 

1422. Death of Henry— Foundation of the EngUaYi ^av-j- "R\Oa.w\^\\\.\.VBSgtfsc!k. 

Lord Mayor of London. <" 
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33.— RENEWAL OF THE FRENCH WAR 

1. Taking advantage of the civil war that still con- 

vulsed France, Henry revived the claim of Edward 
* the Third to the French crown. For answer there 

came a load of tennis-balls — a gentle hint from the 
Dauphin that the English King was fitter for such sports 
than for war. 

2. Stung by the insult, Henry prepared for war. His 
brother the Duke of Bedford was appointed Regent ; the 
royal jewels were pawned ; loans were exacted ; and the 
barons, much to their delight, were called to arms. But 
delay arose from the discovery of a plot in favour of the 
Earl of March. Among those who sufiered death for this 
treason were the King's nearest friends, Lord Scrope, who 
had shared his bed ; and his cousin Richard, Earl of Cam- 
bridge. 

3. At last a fleet bore Henry with 30,000 soldiers from 
Southampton to the mouth of the Seine. He took Har- 
fleur, a strong fortress on the right bank of the river, in 
Bve weeks ; and then, with an army reduced to less than 
one-half its former number by wounds and sickness, he 
formed the daring resolve of reaching Calais by the same 
route as that by which the troops of Edward the Third 
had marched to victory. 

4. He found the bridges of the Somme broken down, 
and the fords defended by lines of sharp stakes; but, 
after a delay of some days, an unguarded point was dis- 
covered high up the stream. Crossing rapidly at night, 
he moved straight upon Calais, while the Constable of 
France awaited his approach before the village of Agin- 
court. It was on a dark and rainy night that the wearied 
English saw before them the red light of the French 
watch-fires. 

d Sixty thousand French lay tVv^xe. The English were 
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reduced to 9,000. But Creqy was not far distant, and 
the memory of former glory stirred every English heart. 




The 



.rche: 



, Oct. as, 

I long sharp ^^_ 

stakes obliquely 

before them, awaited 

French charge. 

J Thus protected, they 

poured into the ranks 

of the enemy a shower 

I of their deadly arrows 

which threw them into 

J confusion. 

6. Then slinging tlieir bows behind them, and drawing 
their swords, they bufat with the men-at-arms on the 
breaking ranks. The first, the second, and the third 
divisions gave wa,y in succession, and soon the whole army 
was in complete rout. The Constable, the flower of the 
French nobility, and eight thousand knights and esquires, 
fell in three hours on that fatal day; ajid the Dukes of 
Orleans and Bourbon were taken prisoners. The victors 
lost only sixteen hundred men; but among them was 
Edward, the head of the House of York. 

r. Without following up this terrible blow,_ Henry 
crossed to Dover. No welcome seemed too warm for him. 
His journey to London was through shouting crowds and 
beneath waving banners. The Parliament, unasked, voted 
him large sums, and granted to him for life a tas on wool 
and leather. At no time were supplies of money more 
freely voted than in this reign. But, in return for their 
liberality, the Commons gained the important constitutional 
point that no law should have force unless it liad received 
their assent 
8. Then 



s renewed in 1417. T\\ftiftV\ <A'a)»i«B., 
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1420 

A.D. 



after a siege of six months, laid Normandy at Henry's 
feet. His path to the French throne was opened by an 
unforeseen occurrence. The Houses of Orleans 
and Burgundy were still at enmity. The Duke 
of Burgundy was foully murdered; and his fac- 
tion, thirsting for revenge, threw their whole weight 
on Henry's side. He was thus enabled to dic- 
tate terms of peace to the French monarch, and 
the Treaty of Troyes was framed. Its leading 
conditions were three: — (1.) That Henry should receive 
in marriage the French Princess Catherine, daughter of 
Charles the Sixth; (2.) That he should be Regent during 
the lifetime of the imbecile Charles; (3.) That he should 
succeed to the French throne on the death of that 
prince. 

9. A short visit to England with his bride was suddenly 
clouded by sad news, which recalled him to France. The 
French, reinforced by a large body of Scots under 



1421 

A.D. 



the Earl of Buchan, had routed the Enghsh 
troops; and the Duke of Clarence, Henry's brother, 

had been slain. Henry again triumphed, and paralyzed 

all hostile efforts by the capture of a stronghold near 

Paris. 

10. He had now climbed the highest steeps of his 

ambition. But in the very noon of his glory he suddenly 
sickened and died. In gorgeous state his remains 
were borne to England, and were laid in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Henry was a warrior and a statesman. 

His arrogance often gave offence, but his even justice 

atoned with his people for many faults. 



1422 

A.D. 



ar^ro-gance 

Bonr-boxL' 

.BiiobAftzi 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Clarence Har-flenr' 

Con^ta-ble lib-er-al-i-ty 

gor^geous o-bllque^ly 



oo-oiu<renee 

par^-lysied 

re-in-forced^ 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Civil War. The King, Charles YI., 
had been insane for manj jears, 
and there had been a struggle for 
the regencj between his brother 



Louis, Duke of Orleans, and his 
cousin John the Fearless, Duke of 
Bnrgundj. The following table 
shows the relations of the houses : — 



John II. 

Taken prisoner at Poictiers 1356. 

Died in London 1360. 



{Orleans.) 



(Burgundy.) 



CHARLES V. 
The Wise ; died 1380. 



Philip the bold. 

The first of four great Dukes 

of Bur£fundy. 



I 
Charles VI. 
Became insane in 
Died 1433. 



1392. 



CHARLES VII. 

Placed on the throne in 1430 

throueh the efforts of Josin 

of Arc. Died 1461. 



I 

LOUIS, 

Duke of Orleans. 

Assassinated in 1407 by 

order of John. Duke of 

Burgundy. 



Charles, 

Duke of Orleans. 

Taken prisoner at Agin- 

court. Died 1465. 



rgut 



John the Fearless, 
Duke of Burgundy. 
Assassinated in 1419 by order 
of the Dauphin (Charles 
VII.). in revenge for the 
murder of the Duke of 
Orleans. 

PHILIP THE Good, 

Duke of Bureundy, 
who supported the English. 



The Danphln, afterwards Charles 

vn. 

Pawned, lent for money; given in 
pledge. 

Richard, Earl of Cambridg& He 
was the second son of Edmund 
Langley, Duke of York, fifth son of 
Edward III. His elder brother, 
Edward Duke of York, was killed 
at Agincourt. His son Richard (by 
his marriage with Anne Mortimer, 
sister of the Earl of March) was 
the Duke of York who claimed 
the crown and headed the " White 
Rose " party. He was slain at 
Wakefield, but his son became 
Edward IV. 



4 Agincourt {Azh-iinrcoor'), a few miles 

north-east of Crejy. 

5 Obliquely, slanting. 

8 Occurrence, event ; incident. 
Enmity, war. 

Troyes iTr'tcah'), on the Seine, 90 
miles south-east of Paris. King 
Henry and the Princess Catharine 
were married there. 

Catherine. After Henry's death, she 
married Owen Tudor, a Welsh 
gentleman, from whom the royal 
line of Tudor sprang. 

9 Reinforced, made stronger. 
Paralyzed, made powerless. 

10 Gorgeous, splendid. 

Arrogance, pride ; haughtiness. 



HENRY VI.-WINDSOR. 



Bom 1421 A.D.— Son of Henry V.— Married Margaret of Anjou— 

Reigned 1422-1461 a.d. 



SUMMARY OF THE BEION. 

1422. Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, is head of the Council of Twenty— The 
Duke of Bedford Regent: Duke of Glouce&lat ^q^aaVsi 4snVsv% 
Bedford's absence in France. 
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1424. Release of James I. of Scotland— Gloucester quarrels with the Duke of 
Burgundj and with Beaufort 

1428. The siege of Orleans is undertaken. 

1429. The " Battle of Herrings " at Rouvray— Joan of Arc raises the si^e of 

Orleans— Charles VII. crowned at Rheims— Henry crowned at West- 
minster. 

1431. The " Maid of Orleans " burned at Rouen— Henry crowned at Paris. 

1436. Death of Bedford— Burgundy makes peace with the French King. 

1444. Truce of two years with France. 

1446. Henry marries Margaret of Anjou— Anjou and Maine to be restored to 

her father (1448). 

1447. Death of Gloucester and of Cardinal Beaufort— Richard, Duke of York, 

aspires to the crown. 
1450. Seizure and execution of the Duke of Suffolk on the Thames— Jack Cade's 

rebellion— Death of Cade — Somerset Chief Minister. 
1461. In France Calais alone remains to England. 
1453. Insanity of the King ; Somerset imprisoned— York Protector. 
1156. The King recovers— Somerset is restored— York appeals to arms against 

Somenet— Beginning of the War of the Rosea— B&ttle of St Albans: 

Yorkists victorious ; Somerset slain ; Henry a prisoner. 

1468. Pretended reconciliation. 

1469. War renewed —Battle of Bloreheath : Yorkists victorious. 

1460. Battle of Northampton : Yorkists victorious ; Henry again a prisoner- 

Parliament declares York Henry's heir — Queen Margaret raises forces 
on behalf of her son Edward— Battle of Wakefield : Lancastrians 
victorious ; York slain. 

1461. Edward of York claims the throne— Battle of Mortimer's Cross: York 

victorious— Second Battle of St Albans : Mai^aret victorious over 
Warwick— York marches to London, and is proclaimed King as 
Edward IV. 



34.— TfiE WAE OF THE ROSES. 

1. The successor to the throne was an infant nine 

months old. A Council of Twenty, presided over 

by Henry Beaufort, Bishop of Winchester, a son 

of John of Gaunt, managed the government The 

Duke of Bedford was made Regent; and during his absence 

in France, his brother Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, 

acted as Protector of England. 

2. The French war was carried on with vigour during 
the early part of the reign. Bedford gained several 
important victories, and made himself master of the whole 
of France south of the Loire. The siege of Orleans was 
the turning-point in the struggle. With the relief of that 

place by Joan of Arc in 14!i9, tiba Vvo^^ of the French 
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King revived. After Bedford's 
English power gradually declined; 
and in H51 Calais alone, of all 
their French possessions, remained 
in the hands of the English. 

3. The great pillars of the House 
of Lancaster were the Duke of 
Gloucester, and his uncle. Cardinal 
Beaufort. Though rivals for politi- 
cal fame, they united in upholding, 
the throne of Henry ; who, as he 
grew to manhood, gave every day 
clearer signs of a weak intellect. But they died within 
six weeks of each other; and then visions of a ^j._ 
throne began to rise before the mind of Richard, 
Duke of York, sprung by his mother from the third 

son, by his father from the fifth son, of Edward the Third. 
He was heir to the throne, for Henry a^ yet had no child. 

4. The loss of the French provinces had excited great 
discontent in England. The Duke of Suffolk, who was 
blamed for giving up Anjou and Maine to Queen Mar- 
garet's father, was impeached and banished. But before 
he could leave the Thames, a war-ship bore down 

on his frail craft, and he was summoned on board 
"The Nicholas of the Tower," and was executed 
two days afterwards. 

5. The rumour of preparations for a terrible revenge 
reached the men of Kent, who had furnished the ship 
which seized Suffolk. They rose in arms under 
Jack Cade, who led them to London. For three 
days the rebels held the city ; but on the night of 
the third the Londoners rose against them and drove them 
out Probably York was at the bottom of this plot ; and 
it is believed that if the rebels had been successful, they 
would have placed Iiim on the throne. 



1460 
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6. Toward the end of the year, the Duke of Somerset 
returned from France (where he had lost Normandy), and 
took Suffolk's place as chief adviser of the King. For 
three years there was keen rivalry between Somerset and 
York. At the end of that time (1453), the King was 
seized with a fit of insanity, and the reins of government 
were thrown into the hands of York with the title of 
Protector. This, however, did not last long; for the 
recovery of Henry deprived York of his office, and Somer- 
set returned to power. 

7. The Duke then appealed to arms, not against King 

Henry in the first instance, but against Somerset ; 
and thus the famous War of the Roses besan. The 

A.D. 

war was so called from the badges of the rival 
armies ; the ensign of the House of York being a white, 
that of the House of Lancaster a red rose. This great 
contest was essentially a war of nobles, in which the mass 
of the people took but a slight part It shattered feudalism 
in England. 

8. The first battle was fought at St Albans in 1455, 
when the Lancastrians were defeated, Somerset was skin, 
and the King was wounded. Though the victors made 
submission to Henry after the battle, he was really a 
prisoner in their hands. He was, however, soon released, 
and a formal reconciliation followed (1458). But the 
war being renewed, the Yorkists were again victorious, 
at Bloreheath (1459). At Northampton, Henry was a 
second time made captive, by the Yorkists under the 
Earl of Warwick (1460). 

9. Now, for the first time, York laid claim to the 
throne, as the representative of the eldest surviving 
branch of the royal family. The sympathies of the 
people were undoubtedly with York. The question was 
debated in Parliament, and an arrangement was made 
that Henry should reign dwring \vis liie, and that the 
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crown should pass to York and his heirs on the death of 
the former. 

10. Queen Margaret, indignant that her young son Ed- 
ward, Prince of Wales, should be thus shut out from the 

throne, called the Lancastrian lords to her side, and 
routed the Yorkists at Wakefield Green in York- 

A.D. 

shire, where the Duke of York was slain. 

11. Edward, Earl of March, the son of the fallen Duke, 
succeeded to the title and the claims of his father. He 
was a handsome youth, and the hearts of the people 
leaned to him. At Mortimer's Cross he swept the royalist 
troops before him (1461). A few days later, Margaret, 
defeating Warwick in the second battle of St. Albans 
(1461), released the King from confinement. But when 
York marched to London, he was received by the citizens 

with shouts of joy. The House of Lords declared 
^ . *r* that Henry had forfeited the throne, and the 
young Duke was proclaimed King as Edward the 
Fourth. 

12. Henry of Windsor was weak in body and in mind. 
His long minority had formed in him the habit of trusting 
much to his counsellors. He was meek and inoffensive, 
and was easily led, for the sake of peace, to betray his 
own interest. 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Hum-plu:ey in-of-fen-siye in-tel-lect rec-on-dl-i-a^tion 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Henry Beaufort. He was created 
Cardinal and Papal Legate in 1425. 
He died enormously rich, in 1447. 
Bedford. He had married (1423) 
Anne, sister of Philip, Duke of 
Burgundy. 

3 Intellect, mind. [liament. 

4 Impeaobed, accused; tried by Par- 
S Jack Cade. He assumed the name 



of John Mortimer, and professed 
to be a cousin of the Duke of York: 
but he was f oimd to be an Irishman 
named John Cade. 
Insanity, madness. 
6 The Duke of Somerset. He was a 
grandson of John of Gaunt by 
Catherine Swynford, his third 
^te. H^ "«)«& ^orefore second 
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coasiii of the King. His wife was 
a sister of Warwick's wife Anne 
Beauchamp (Beecfiam); but, War- 
wick joined York against Somerset. 
8 St. Albans, in Hertfordshire, north- 
west of London. Named after Al- 
ban the martyr. [ship. 

Reoonciliation, renewal of friend- 
Warwick, Richard Nevill, son of 
the Earl of Salisbury, a grandson 
of John of Gaunt by Catherine 
Swynford, his third wife. Salis- 
bury also fought on the side of the 
Yorkists, and was taken prisoner 
at the Battle of Wakefield, and 
beheaded immediately after it. 
Richard Nevill obtained the War- 



wick estates by his marriage with 
Anne Beauchamp, and was there- 
after created Earl of Warwick. 

Bloreheath, in Staffordshire, north- 
west of Derby. 
9 The eldest surviving branch. He 
was descended, through his 
mother, from the third son of 
Edward III., through his father 
from the fifth son of that mon- 
arch. 

Indignant, angry. 

10 Wakefield, in Yorkshire, south- 

west of York. 

11 Mortimer's Cross, in Hereford- 

shire, north of Hereford. 

12 Inoffensive, harmless. 



PLANTAGENETS— HOUSE OF YORK. 

1461-1485 A.D. 



EDWAED IV.-YORK. 

Bom 1443 a.d. — Great-great-grandson of Edward III. — Married 
Elizabeth Grey -Reigned 1461-1483 a.d. 



1461. 
1464. 



1466. 
1470. 



L471. 



1473. 
1476. 

1477. 

147a 
1483. 



8UMMAKY OF THE REIGN. 

War continues— Battle of Towton : Edward's throne established. 

Battles of Hedgeley Moor and Hexham : Yorkists victorious — Edward's 
marriage with Elizabeth Grey — Disaffection of the Nevills, headed 
by Warwick. 

Henry captured and thrown into the Tower. 

Risings in York and Lincoln, stirred up by Warwick and Clarence, who 
flee to France and join Margaret of Anjou— Warwick's invasion: 
Edward flees to Flanders — Henry VI. is restored. 

Ketum of Edward with an army — Clarence deserts Warwick— Battle of 
Bamet : Yorkists victorious ; Warwick slain— Return of Margaret- 
Battle of Tewkesbury : Yorkists victorious ; death of Prince Edward ; 
Mai^aret imprisoned— Death of Henry. 

Quarrel of Clarence and Gloucester for Warwick's estates. 

Threatened war with France— Prevented by Treaty of PccQwiflmj/— Dis- 
content of the English. 

Printing introduced into England by William Caxton— First book printed 
in England, the Dictes and Sayinga. 

Death of Clarence. 

Preparations for war with France — King Edward dies. 



35.— ASCENDENCY OF THE CROWN. 
. 1. The War of the Roses was not yet erAe^. ^^^^ 
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north remained faithful to Henry ; London and the south 
had declared for Edward. But a victory, won at 

AD 'f"'^*''^ ^"^^ ^^"''^g ^"*>^' established the king- 
dom of Edward. Margaret sailed to France in hope 

of aid. Again the shattered ranks of the Lancastrians 
were arrayed ; but on Hedgeley Moor and at Hex- 
ham they were again broken by Lord Montagu, 
Warwick's brother. Henry fled from the field of 

Hexham to the wilds of Lancashire, where for more than 

a year he eluded pursuit ; but, taken at last, he was 

thrown into the Tower of London (1465). 

2. In 1464 Edward avowed his marriage with the Lady 
Elizabeth Grey, widow of Sir John Grey, and daughter of 
Sir Richard Woodville. After she became Queen, her 
brothers and sisters received in marriage the richest and 
noblest wards of the Court. This incensed the nobles, 
especially the haughty Nevills, of which family the Earl 
of Warwick was head. Warwick, known in history as 
the " King-maker," was minister-in-chief, and governor of 
Calais — then the richest office in the King's gift — and he 
could not tamely brook the loss of his influence with 
Edward. The feud between the Nevills and the Wood- 
villes lasted many years, and was almost as bitter as that 
between Lancaster and York. 

3. The breach, growing daily wider, ended in an open 
quarrel. Warwick, aided by his son-in-law the Duke of 

Clarence, brother of the King, stirred up an insur- 



rection among the men of York and Lincoln. But, 



1470 

A. D. 

their treachery being discovered, the Earl and the 
Duke were forced to flee to the court of Louis the Eleventh. 
There they met Margaret of Anjou ; and as Warwick and 
Margaret had now a common cause, they united to dethrone 
Edward. The union was cemented by the marriage of 
Prince Edward, Margaret's son, to Anne, daughter of 
Warwick. 
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4. After an absence of five months, the King-maker 
landed without resistance near Plymouth (Sept. 13, 1470). 
He was joined not only by the Lancastrians, but also 
by many Yorkists. Edward fled to Flanders, and Henry 
was brought from his cell to wear the crown once more. 

5. The Duke of Burgundy was married to a sister of 
Edward, and from him the exiled Prince received men, 
money, and ships, and landed in a few months at Raven- 
spur in Yorkshire. When Edward reached Nottingham, 
60,000 men had joined his standard. His brother ^ ._^ 
Clarence deserted Warwick, and rejoined the York- 
ist ranks with a body of 12,000 men-at-arms. The 
decisive battle was fought on Easter Sunday, 1471, at 
Bamet, where the Lancastrians were scattered, leaving 
every one of their leaders, Warwick included, dead on the 
field. 

6. On that very day, Margaret and her son landed at 
Weymouth. Three weeks later, their army was cut to 
pieces, and they were made prisoners, on the " Bloody 
Meadow" of Tewkesbury. Prince Edward was stabbed in 
the victor's tent after the battle, by Clarence and Glouces- 
ter. After spending five years in English prisons, 
Margaret was ransomed by Louis of France. She sur- 
vived Tewkesbury eleven years. Henry died in the 
Tower, probably by violence, on the day of Edward's 
triumphal entry into London. 

7. A fierce dispute arose between Clarence and Glouces- 
ter, the brothers of King Edward. Clarence, as the hus- 
band of Isabella, Warwick's eldest daughter, claimed the 
estates of the King-maker ; Gloucester, who had 
sought out Anne, another daughter, the widow of 

the murdered Prince Edward, and had married her, 
demanded a share. With difficulty both were satisfied, a 
division being made, by which the aged Countess, War- 
wick's widow, was left penniless. 
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8. Hitherto the barons had been the most powerful 
body in the State ; but in the deadly struggle of the War 
of the Roses they were almost destroyed. The only real 
check on the power of the Crown being thus removed, the 
King became practically absolute. Edward dispensed 
with Parliament altogether during the last eight years of 
his reign. In that time it sat only once, for six weeks, in 
1478, when the Duke of Clarence was condemned by the 
House of Lords. To gratify his avarice, the King called 
rich subjects before him, and demanded presents of 
money — " Benevolences ; " which they dared not refuse. 

9. Edward revived the old claim to the French crown, 

and invaded France ; but he found his allies unable 
to give him any aid, and he gladly accepted the 
French King's proposal of peace and alliance. The 
treaty was signed on a bridge thrown across the Somme. 
The chief condition was, that Louis should pay to Edward 
75,000 crowns at once, and an annuity of 50,000 during 
his life. The people of England murmured loudly at the 
disgraceful end of a war for which they had been heavily 
taxed. 

10. The King of France failed to carry out the treaty, 

and Edward prepared for war; but in the midst of 
his preparations he was seized with a fatal malady. 
He died in his forty-first year, and was buried at 
Windsor. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

an-nu-i-ty ce-ment^d Hedgre-ley Hon-ta-ga 

Be-nev^lenc-es e-lUd^d mal^-dy Wood-vflle 



Notes and Meanings. 

1 Towton, south-west of York. Eluded, escaped 

Hedgeley Moor, in Northumberland, 

north-west of Newcastle. 
Hexham, in Northumberland, west 
of Newcastle. 



2 Wards of the Court. Under the 
Feudal System, the King was gov- 
dian of vassals (hence called wards) 
^xxtVtv.^^ \.VkA\x mliLOTity, and derived 
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certain profits from their estates. 

He also received a sum of money 

on their marriage. 
The King-maker. So called because 

he made and unmade kings, first 

patting Edward on the throne, 

then Henry. 
8 Oemented, made firm. 
6 The Duke of Bnrgimdy. This was 

Charles the Bold, fourth and last 

of the great Dukes of Burgundy. 



Margaret of York was his third 

wife. 
Bamet, on the borders of Hertford 

and Middlesex, within 11 miles of 

London. 
6 Tewkesbury, in Gloucestershire, 

north-east of Gloucester. 
Weymouth, S. £. of Dorsetshire. 

8 Absolute, unlimited. 

9 Annuity, yearly allowance. 
10 Malady, disease. 



EDWARD V. 

Bom 1471 A.D.— Son of Edward IV.— Reigned April 9 to June 25, 

1483 A.D. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1483k Gloucester made Protector— The King is lodged in the Tower— Hastings, 
Rivers, and other friends of the King are executed — Richard, Duke 
of York, is sent to the Tower— Prelates, nobles, and commoners 
offer Gloucester the crown, which he accepts. 



36.— GLOUCESTER'S PROTECTOEATE. 

1. Edward the Fifth, the eldest son of the late King, 
reigned only eleven weeks. As he was but twelve years of 
age, a Regency was necessary. Tliis office was at once 
assumed by his uncle Richard, Duke of Gloucester. While 
pretending the purest loyalty towards his royal nephew, 
he was busily engaged in clearing for himself a way to the 
throne. By his order, the boy-King was led with the 
mockery of public honours from Northampton to London, 
and was then lodged in the Tower. 

2. Gloucester's next step was to remove those nobles 
who were faithful to the cause of the young Edward. Of 
these, Earl Rivers and Lord Hastings were the most 
prominent. The former, a brother oi t\ife "^Lm^^* TCic?CGs?t.» 

(778) \^ 
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was the patron of William Caxton, the first English 
printer. 

3. Lord Hastings, arrested in the council-room as the 
accomplice of the Queen and Jane Shore, whom Gloucester 
charged with having tried to waste his body by means of 
witchcraft, was at once beheaded on a block of wood that 
lay in the chapel-yard of the Tower (June 13). A few 
days later, Lord Rivers was executed in Pontefract Castle, 
into which he had been thrown when Edward was made 
captive. Sir Richard Grey and Sir Thomas Vaughan 
suffered the same fate in the same place. 

4. This done, the Queen-mother was forced to part also 
with het second son, Richard, Duke of York, who was 
committed to the same prison as his brother the young 
King (June 16); and there the two boys, busied with 
their sports, lived all unconscious of the dark web that 
was slowly infolding them. The Protector then caused a 
sermon to be preached at St Paul's Cross in London, in 
which the people were told that as Edward the Fourth 
had been previously married, his children by Elizabeth 
Woodville were illegitimate. 

5. The Duke of Buckingham, a prince of royal blood, 
then met the citizens of London at Guildhall, and in an 
earnest speech declared Richard of Gloucester the true 
heir to the throne (June 24). At the same time Richard 
tried by fair promises to secure the good-will of the people; 
and they, having groaned under the arbitrary government 
of Edward the Fourth, were willing to listen to the more 
liberal promises of his brother. 

6. The next day (June 25) a body of prelates, nobles, 
and commoners waited on Richard ; and Buckingham, in 
the name of the English people, presented a petition en- 
treating him to take the crown. With feigned reluctance 
the Protector consented, and the reign of Edward the 
I^ftb was at an end. 
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New Words in this Lesson. 
ar^bl-tra-ry il-le-git^i-mate im-con-scious Vaugh'an 



Notes and Meanings. 



Earl Rivers, Anthony Woodville, 
brother of Elizabeth, the wife of 
Edward IV. 

Lord Hastings. He was not on good 
terms with the Woodvilles, and on 
that account favoured Richard of 
Gloucester; but he refused to join 
with him in his designs of usurpa- 
tion, and Richard resolved to get 
rid of him. 

Aocompllce, partner. 



the 



Sir Richard Grey, one of the Queen's 

sons by her first marriage. 
Sir Thomas Vaughan, one of 
Woodville party. 
4 Unconscious, ignorant. 
Infolding, enclosing. 
Illegitimate, not lawfully bom. 
6 A prince of royal blood. He 
the lineal descendant of Thomas of 
Woodstock; fifth son of Edward III. 
6 Reluctance, unwillingness. 



was 



RICHARD m.-CROOKBACK. 

Bom 1452 a. D. -^Brother of Edward IV. — Married Anne Nevill— 

Reigned 1483-1485 a.d. 



SU^rMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1488. Richard crowned at Westminster — Grants concessions — Makes a progress 
— Crowned again at York — Disappearance of the two Princes in the 
Tower— Proposed marriage of Henry of Richmond with Elizabeth of 
York — Revolt of Buckingham — He is beheaded at Salisbury. 

1494. Death of the Prince of Wales. 

1486). Richmond lands at Milford Haven— Battle of Bosworth : Richard slain— 
Richmond crowned on the field. 



37.— THE TUDOR REVOLUTION. 

1. A fortnight later, Richard was crowned at West- 
minster with his wife Anne, the daughter of the King- 
maker. He made it his first business to conciliate popular 
favour. He called a Parliament ; he declared the arbitrary 
measures by which Edward the Fourth had extorted money 
to be illegal ; he distributed lavishly that King's hoards ; 
and he raised the rank of many nobles. By these means 
he aroused in the nation hopes oi a more \\bet^ ^^ASil 
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Then, making a progress through the country — ^for the . 
purpose, as he said, of securing the peace of England and 
the pure administration of justice — he was crowned again 
at York. 

2. Before he reached York, the young Princes in the 
Tower mysteriously disappeared. The common story is 
that James Tyrrel, Richard's master of the horse, was sent 
from Warwick to Liondon with a royal letter charging 
Brackenbury, the governor of the Tower, to give up the 
keys of the fortress for twenty-four hours. The dethroned 
Edward and his brother were confined there ; and in the 
dead of night Forrest and Dighton, hired assassins, 
smothered the sleeping boys with the bed-clothes, showed 
the corpses to Tyrrel, and then buried them at the foot of 
a staircase. 

3. This story, whether true or false, was believed at the 
time, and at once turned popular feeling against Richard. 
A strong party opposed to him had always existed ; and 
now that the sons of Edward the Fourth had disappeared, a 
union was proposed of the Houses of York and Lancaster 
by a marriage between Henry, Earl of Richmond, and 
Elizabeth of York. Henry was the great-great-grandson of 
John of Gaunt through his mother, Margaret Beaufort; 
Elizabeth was the eldest daughter of Edward the Fourth. 

4. Dangers now grew thick around Richard. Bucking- 
ham quarrelled with him about the lands of his ancestor, 
the Earl of Hereford. He was changed at once into a 

deadly foe, declared in favour of Henry, and raised 
1400 ^YiQ standard of revolt in Wales. He was hindered 

A.D. 

by a flood in the Severn from joining his con- 
federates, and his army of Welshmen melted away. Flee- 
ing in disguise to the house of a retainer, he was betrayed 
— some say by his host — and was beheaded in the market- 
place of Salisbury. 
d. The marriage oi Henry axi^ ^vzaJo^Xk ^«& dreaded 
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by the King. In order to prevent it, he sought to unite 
the Princess to his own son, Edward, Prince of 
Wales ; but the scheme was thwarted by the sudden 
death of that Prince. He had then some idea of 
marrying his niece himself, and incurred the suspicion of 
having poisoned his wife Anne for this purpose. Richard^s 
chief counsellors, however, dissuaded him from the un- 
natural union ; and there was no resource left him but to 
await the result of the struggle that was fast approaching. 
He did so with a troubled heart. 

6. His gold had long been spent; and now that his 
power seemed tottering, the fidelity of his adherents began 
to fail The objects of his greatest suspicion were the 
Stanleys — Sir William Stanley and his brother. Lord 
Stanley, whose estates were the richest in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and who was Richmond's stepfather. 

7. Soon came the news that Henry, with 3,000 troops, 
was at the mouth of the Seine. Richard took his station 
at Nottingham, as the centre of the kingdom. Horsemen 
were in the saddle on all the chief roads, to bring the 
earliest tidings of his rival's approach. On the first of 
August, Henry landed at Milford Haven ; and in 
three weeks the armies met at Bosworth, Richard's 

A.D. 

weakened by repeated desertions. There was fought 
a battle — the last between the rival Roses — in which 
Richard, who had cut down the standard-bearer of the 
Lancastrians, was slain in the act of aiming a deadly blow 
at Richmond. 

8. The crown, which he had worn on the battle-field, 
was found in a hawthorn bush close by, and was placed by 
Sir William Stanley on the victor's head. The body of 
Richard, carried to Leicester on a horse, was there buried 
in the church of the Greyfriars. 

9. The character of the last of the Plantagenets has 
been painted in the darkest colours. H.e\iaa\ieievi ^<eeRx^^ 
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as cruel and treacherous, and as lured on by the demon of 
ambition to commit terrible crimes. It is right to remem- 
ber, however, that the picture of Richard the Third that is 
familiar to our minds was drawn under the Tudor sever 
eigns ; and that, on this account, some allowance should 
be made for the bitterness of hostile feeling. He was of 
meagre and stunted body ; and he had a deformity of the 
shoulders, from which he got his name of Crookback. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ad-min-is-tra-tlon con-fed^r-ates dls-suftd^d Orey-frl^ars 

Brack^n-l3ur-y de-form-1-ty fl-del-i-ty in-curred' 

con-911-l-ate Digh-ton For-rest mys-te^rl-ous-Iy 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Conciliate, win ; secure. 
Administrative, dealing out; dis- 
pensing. 

2 Mysteriously, in a strange or secret 

manner. 

4 Confederates, allies ; partners. 

5 Incurred, brought on himself. 
Thwarted, defeated. 

Dissuaded him, advised him against 

6 Fidelity^ faithfulness. 



Richmond's step-father. He had 
married Margaret Beaufort after 
the death of Edmund Tudor, Rich- 
mond's father. 
7 Milford Haven, in the south-west of 
Wales. 

Bosworth, Market Bosworlh, west of 
Leicester. 
9 Treacherous, false. 

Deformity, bad formation; twist. 



Book III.— Absolute Monarchy. 



TUDOR PERIOD. 

1485-1603 A.D. 



HENRY Vn.-RICHMOND. 

Bom 1455 a.d. — Great-great great-grandson of Edward III. — Married 
EUzabeth of York— Reigned 1485-1509 A.D. 



SUMMABT OF THE REIGN. 

1486. Edward, Earl of Warwick, thrown into the Tower— John, Earl of Lincoln, 
remains at liberty. 

1486. Henry marries Elizabeth of York — Morton and Fox his chief advisers — 

Unsuccessful rising in Yorkshire under Lord Lovel — New Court of 
Star-Chamber erected. 

1487. Imposture of Lambert Simnel (for Edward, Earl of Warwick) — Joined by 

the Earl of Lincoln and Lord Lovel— Defeated at Stoke — Coronation 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

1488. Money raised for war with France — Again in 1492— Henry makes peace 

and keeps the money — Discontent of his people. 

1492. Appearance of Perkin Warbeck (as Bichard, Duke of York) in Ireland- 
Discovery of the West Indies by Columbus. 

1^4. Poyninga's Law establishes English rule in Ireland. 

1495. Execution of Sir William Stanley and others for connection with War- 

beck — Warbeck goes to Cork — Thence to Scotland. 

1496. The Scots with Warbeck invade England. 

1497. Revolt of the Cornish men, against new taxes— Second Scottish invasion 

—Peace with Scotland — Warbeck in Cornwall— Siege of Exeter — 
Warbeck captured and lodged in the Tower— Cabot discovers the 
mainland of North America— Vasco de Gama doubles the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

1499. Warbeck and Warwick, detected in an attempt to escape, are executed. 

160L Marriage of Arthur, Prince of Wales, to Catherine of Aragon. 

1602. Death of the Prince of Wales— Catherine is contracted to Prince Henry. 

1603. Marriage of the Princess Margaret to James IV. of Scotland— Death of 

Elizabeth, Henry's Queen— Extortions of Empson and Dudley. 
1609. Death of Henry— Decline of the old Aristocracy and rise of the Commons. 



38.— THE DAWN OF MODERN HISTORY. 

1. Modem English history begins with the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. The civil war hsA swe^\) iTOTSi\)a&SasA 
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the relics of the decaying Feudal System, and a new and 
better order of things arose. Knowledge, long pent up 
within the monasteries, began to be diffused in printed 
books among the homes of the people. Men began to 
read, and to think for themselves. We have seen the 
country governed by foreign princes, the nobles of En- 
gland little better than robbers, the peasantry of England 
little better than slaves. We shall now see English Sov- 
ereigns on the throne, the slaves set free, and a class of 
farmers and manufacturing merchants arise, soon to be- 
come the great and powerful middle class of English 
society. 

2. The new King was not without rivals. He feared 
especially the Earl of Warwick and the Earl of Lincoln. 

Edward, Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of 
^ Clarence, brother of Edward the Fourth, was a boy 

of fifteen, and was living in Yorkshire. John de 
la Pole, Earl of Lincoln — the son of Elizabeth, sister of 
Edward the Fourth — had been appointed heir by Richard 
the Tliird, after the death of his son the Prince of Wales 
(1484). Warwick was at once transferred to the Tower 
of London. Lincoln, having paid homage to the new 
King, remained at liberty. 

3. To secure his throne, and at the same time to lull 

for ever the hostility of the rival Roses, Henry 
married Elizabeth of York, the daughter of Edward 
the Fourth. His chief advisers were John Morton 
and Richard Fox, two priests who had been faithful to 
him in his exile. He made Morton Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and Fox Bishop of Winchester. Notwithstand- 
ing these precautions, his throne was, during the first 
fifteen years of his reign, a seat of much danger. Plot 
after plot arose to disturb his tranquillity. 

4. In 1487, there appeared in Dublin a priest named 
Simon with a boy whom he called Edward, Earl of War- 
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1487 



wick. This pretender, who was really a tradesman's son, 
by name lajnbert Simnel, was proclaimed King, 
with the title of Edward the Sixth, Henry, 
alarm, called the peers and prelates around him, 
and caused the real Warwick to be led through the streets 
of London in view of the citizens. Simnel, having been 
joined by the Earl of Lincoln with 2,000 men, invaded 
England, and came upon the royal army at Stoke ; 
but the attack was promptly repulsed. Lincoln 
died on the field. Simnel surrendered, and was employed 
as a servant in the King's household. 




5. A few years later, a new claimant of the throne 
i^peared in Ireland. This was a young man who declared 
himself to be Richard, Duke of York, the younger . ... 
of the two Princes supposed to have been murdered ■'■^''^ 
in the Tower in 1483. He is commonly caUed ^°' 
Perkin Warbeck, and is said to have been a native of 
Toumay. He was supported by Mai^aret of Burgundy, 
a sister of Edward IV., and by the Yorkist faction in 
England. 

6. After an unsuccessful descent on the coast of Kent, 
near Deal, Warbeck sailed to Cork ; but the English rule 
was too firmly founded there to afford any hope of a revolt 
This was chiefly owing to Poynings's Law (1494), called 
after Sir Edward Poynings, the Lord-Deputy; by which it 
was enacted that all former EngViah \a.'«& ^cra^& '^d&.'q^ 
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force in Ireland, and that no Bill should be brought into 
the Irish Parliament until it had received the asseat of 
the English King and his Council. 

7. Warbeck then passed to James the Fourth of Scot 
land, by whom he was made welcome and was royally en- 

tertained. With the coasent of the Scottish King, 
Warbeek married Catherine Gordon, the daughter 
of the Eari of Huntly. James also raised an army 
on his behalf, and pillaged the northern counties of En- 
gland in midwinter. This invasion gave Henrr an excuse 
for levying new taxes. The increased burden caused 
the Cornish men to revolt, and they marched within 
sight of London ; but they were soon disperaed, 
and their leaders were executed. 

8. The failure of a second expedition into England, 
during which James besieged Norham Castle without suc- 
cess, induced that monarch to think of peaca A treaty 
was concluded, which made it impossible for Warbeck to 
remain in Scotland. With his wife and a very few fol- 
lowers he crossed to Ireland, and lurked for some time in 
the wilds of that island 

The spirit of dis- 
content in Cornwall 
' encouraged Warbeck to 
try his fortune there. 
Having unfurled his 
^ standard as Eichard the 
- Fourth he besieged Exe- 
' /^ . j " ^ ■" -ter with 6,000 men; but 
\^tj^ j^~ '''-\xf ~-^ I the ^ igorous resistance 

•■£* ^ = 1 offered by the citizens 

forced him to retreat At iaunton he secretly left his 
army and threw him&elf on the King s mercy. He was 
committed to the Tower where lay the unfortunate Earl 
of Warwick The prisoners tecB-Tw; tcveuds. They spent 
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some months in maturing plans for escape; but they were 

detected, and both were executed. Warbeck's ^ ,^^ 

1499 

wife was appointed to an honourable post as attend- -^^^^ 

ant on the Queen. She was called in the English 
Court "The White Rose," — a name once borne by her 
husband. 

10. The King was now settled on the throne. Hence- 
forward he devoted his attention to the advancement of 
his foreign influence by marriages ; and to the amassing of 
money, in which he was aided by the extortions of Richard 
Empson and Edmund Dudley. The old enmity ^--.^ 
between England and Scotland, which was fiercest 

in the Border counties, was set at rest by a mar- 
riage between the Scottish King, James the Fourth, and 
Margaret, Henry's eldest daughter. This marriage must 
be carefully remembered, for it led to the union of the 
English and Scottish crowns in 1603. 

11. Hoping to strengthen his position by a Spanish 
alliance, Henry married his eldest son, Arthur, to Catherine 
of Aragon, daughter of Ferdinand and Isabella (1501). 
The bridegroom, a gentle and learned Prince, lived only 
six months after the union ; and his brother Henry, after- 
wards King, was by a Papal bull contracted to the young 
widow (1502). The Queen, Elizabeth of York, died in 
1503 ; after which the King set himself to secure a rich 
second wife; but all his schemes for that end were un- 
availing. 

12. Henry died in the spring of 1509. In his dying 
hours he ordered that those whom he had injured 
should be recompensed. He had the love of arbi- 
trary power and the strength of will that belonged 

to the Tudors. He was, besides, suspicious and reserved. 
His great vice was avarice. But during his reign many 
useful laws were passed, peace was preserved, and the 
foundation of England's commercial greatiife^^ n^^^\'kA» 
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New Words in thlB Lesson. 



a-vail-ing: 
daim^ant 
Dep^u-ty 
dlf-fased' 



Fer^-nand 
hon^ur-a-ble 
ma-tflr-ing 
Mor^ton 



Poy-nings 
pre-cau-tions 
rec^m-pensed 
re-poIsed' 



BUS-pI^OUB 

Tour^nay 

tran-quil-ll-ty 

trans-ferred' 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Dlffassd, spread abroad. 

2 Transferred, removed. 

S Precautions, preventive measures. 
Tranquillity, peace. 

4 Stoke, or East Stoke, is a village on 

a hill overlooking the Trent, near 
Newark, in Nottinghamshire. 
Repulsed, driven back. 

5 Claimant, one who claims. 
Perkin Warbeck. It is generally 

assumed that he was an impostor ; 
but that has never been clearly 
proved. From the sums paid on 
his account out of the King's privy 
purse, it does not appear that Henry 



treated him as an impostor— as, 
for instance, Simnel was treated. 

8 Norham Gastle, on the south bank 

of the Tweed, a few miles above 
Berwick. 

9 Unfurled, unrolled ; hoisted. 
Taunton, in Somersetshire, on the 

river Tone, north-east of Exeter. 
Detected, found out. 
Honourable, worthy. 

11 Contracted, engaged by contract or 

agreement. 

12 Recompensed, repaid. 
Suspicious, filled with suspicion or 

doubt. 



HENRY Vm. 



Bom 1491 A.D.— Son of Henry VII. — Married (1) Catherine of Aragon; 
(2) Anne Boleyn; (3) Jane Seymour; (4) Anne of Cleves; (5) 
Catherine Howard ; (6) Catherine Parr — Reigned 1.509-1547 A.D. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1609. Henry marries Catherine of Aragon. 

1510. Execution of Empson and Dudley for high treason. 

1512. Henry joins the " Holy League" against France— Invasion of the south of 

France a failure. 

1513. Henry gains the Battle of Guinegate— Surrey defeats the Scots at Flodden: 

death of James IV. 

1516. Thomas Wolsey Lord Chancellor and a Cardinal. 

1517. Wolsey made a Papal Legate — All the power of the State in his handa 

1519. Charles V. becomes Emperor — Francis I. courts Henry's alliance — Charles 

secures Wolsey. 

1520. Henry meets Francis on Tlie Field of the Cloth of (?oW— Henry meets 

Charles at Gravelines. 
162L Execution of the Duke of Buckingham for treason — Henry writes a book 

in defence of the Church of Rome — The Pope makes him D^ender 

of the Faith — Luther replies. 
1^122 Henry joins Charles against Franclfr— Two invaBloua of France. 
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1B23. Henry calls a Parliament, the first for eight years— The Commons grant 
only half ijie sum Wolsey asks— Parliament dissolved: no Parliament 
for six years. 

1626. Francis captured at Pavia— Secret treaty of Henry with France. 

1627. Sack of Rome — League of Henry and Francis to release the Pope — Henry 

wishes to divorce Queen Catherine. 

1629. Wolsey and Campeggio sit as judges to try the case — Catherine refuses to 

submit to the court — The Pope transfers the case to Rome — Disgrace 
of Wolsey— Sir Thomas More made Chancellor — Meeting of Par- 
liament. 

1630. Arrest of Wolsey — He dies in Leicester Abbey. 

1633. Archbishop Cranmer annuls Henry's marriage with Catherine — Anne 

Boleyn is crowned Queen. 

1634. Act of Succession declares Henry's marriage with Anne valid— Parliament 

abolishes the authority of the Pope in England. 

1636. The Act of Supremacy declares the King " Supreme Head of the Church of 

England" — Fisher and More refuse to swear to the Acts of Succession 
and Supremacy, and are beheaded. 

1635. Dissolution of the smaller monasteries— Legislative Union with Wales 

completed — Execution of Anne Boleyn — Henry marries Jane Sey- 
mour— Coverdale's translation of the Bible published, and set up in 
churches (followed by Cranmer's, or the Great Bible, in 1539). 

1637. Birth of Prince Edward, and death of Queen Jane. 

1639. Dissolution of the greater moo asteries — The Statute of the Six A rticles passed. 

1640. Henry marries Anne of Cleves — Cromwell executed for heresy and treason 

— The Duke of Norfolk chief minister — Anne separated from the 
King and pensioned— Henry marries Catherine Howard. 

1642. Catherine Howard executed. 

1643. Henry marries Catherine Parr. 

1647. Execution of the Earl of Surrey— Death of Henry. 



39.— FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 

1. Henry the Eighth was eighteen years of age when he 
became King. A Lancastrian through his father, a Yorkist 
through his mother, he united in himself the claims 

of the rival houses. Two months after his accession, 

A.D 

he married Catherine of Aragon, the widow of his 
brother Arthur. The nation, ground by the avarice of 
the late King, gladly welcomed to the throne a prince 
seemingly gallant and generous. 

2. In this reign England began to play an important 
part in European politics. The Kings of France had long 
been desirous of subduing Italy, and Louis the Twelfth 
now seemed likely to achieve the conquest. Poi^e JuKvl^ 
the Second formed a " Holy League" ^V^iJti ^et^T^asA ^ 



Spain and the Venetians to oppose the French armies. 
Henry influenced by liis father m law Ferdinand, joined 




1512 



the league His first FarliameDt readily granted supplies, 
Bnglisli arm} was sent into Spain to in- 
vade France on the south ; but the expedition was 
unsuccessful. 
,t. In 1513 Henry sailed with his troops to Calab. He 
was there joined by the Emperor Maximilian, who 
J pJo' offered to serve under the English S&g. A skir- 
^_jj_ mish between the English and the French cavalry 
at Guinegate ended in a victory for England. 
The encounter is known as the "Battle of Spurs," from 
the rapid flight of the French Jiorse. Meanwhile James the 
Fourth, as the ally of France, had invaded England ; but on 
Floddea Field his army was i-outei, ani \v\iQftfcU aod many 
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of hie nobles were alain. Peace was made with France 
and Scotland in the following year (1514). 
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4. Thomas Wolsey was a prominent figure during the 
first half of this reign. Wliile he held the chaplaincy of 
Calais he was noticed by Fox, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, who recommended him to Henry the Seventh. ■'■''■'■'' 
Under the gay young Henry the Eighth, who took 

a personal liiing to him, he rose to be Archbishop of York 
and Lord Chancellor of England. 

5. When in 1515 the Pope made him a Cardinal, his 
splendour rivalled that of the King. Two years later, he 
was created Papal Legate ; and then he caused the first 
nobles of England to serve him on feast-days with towel 
and water. From 1513 till 1529 he was Henry's sole 
adviser and minister. The King ceased to consult his 
Council, and Parliament was called only twice in all these 
years. The King and Wolsey, or Wolsey in name of the 
King, did everything. Wolsey was responsible to the 
King, and the King was responsible to nobodj-. 

6. Francis the First succeeded his father-in-law, Louis 
the Twelfth, on the French throne ; and having adopted his 
desire to conquer Italy, he sought to live at peace with 
England. To maintain peace by means of a French alli- 
ance was [dso the wish of Wolsey, whose favour ^_._ 
Francis courted by means of presents and flattery. 

In 1519 M&xiinUia.a died, and Chat\ea t\ie "S'AOa. 
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was chosen Emperor. Thia was a great blow to Francis, 
and in order to counteract the influence of hia rival, he set 
himself to cultivate the friendship of Henry, who was also 
a disappointed candidate for the imperial crown. He 
invited Henry to meet bim near Calais ; but before that 
meeting could take place, Charles yisited Henry in En- 
gland. To be Pope was Wolsey'e highest ambition ; and 
Charles, by promising to use all his influence in favour o£ 
that desire, won the friendship of the Cardinal. 

7. Henry then crossed to France, and met Francis near 
Calais, The interview has been called, from the 



"The Field of the Cloth of Gold" Three weeks 
were spent in empty visits of state, in tournaments, 
and in feasts ; but 
nothing of importance 
■was done. Henry and 
Charles met immedi- 
ately afterwards m 
Flanders, and any feel- 
ing in favour of Fran- 
cis which may have 
grown up in Henry's 
mind was completely 
swept away. 

8. The relations of 

the foremost states of 

i further complicated by the Reformation, 

which was now making steady progress. Henry, 

as yet a strict Roman Catholic, wrote a book in 

Latin, defending the Church of Rome against 

Luther's attack, and sent a copy of it to the Pope. Leo, 

glad to receive aid so illustrious, conferred on him the 

title of "Defender of the Faith." 

9. War at length broke <mt 'fe«t"«Be'n CiVMlee the Fifth 
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and Francis the First, and Henry sided with the Emperor 
(1522). Twice English troops invaded France, but without 
success. Want of money was one cause of these failures, 
and this forced Henry in 1523 to call a Parliament. When 
the Commons assembled, Wolsey, wearing his Cardi- 
naFs robes, entered the hall to demand £800,000 for ^°^^ 

A.D. 

the King. But the House was not to be thus over- 
awed. It was with difficulty prevailed on to grant half 
that sum ; and, when the Cardinal began to press his claim 
with arguments, he was told that members of the Commons 
alone were allowed to debate on questions there. There 
had been no meeting of Parliament for eight years. Six 
years passed before the King called another. During these 
years Wolsey raised money by means of Benevolences. 

10. But the foreign policy of Henry, or rather of 
Wolsey, soon changed. Two Popes had died — Leo the 
Tenth in 1521, and Adrian the Sixth in 1523 — and twice 
Wolsey had been disappointed in the dearest wish of his 
heart. Francis, too, was now an object of pity. At the 
Battle of Pavia (February 24, 1525) he had lost, as he 
said himself, "all but honour," and he was now the 
prisoner of Charles. 

11. A secret treaty was very soon made between Henry 
and the Regent of France. Henry began to suspect that 
Charles had been using him as a tool; and Wolsey took 
advantage of this mood to press a peace policy on his 
master. Francis was not released for a year. One year 
later, when Rome was sacked by the Emperor's 
troops, and the Pope was cast into prison, Henry 

and Francis united in a firm league to release the 
Pontiff, and to carry war into the Emperor's dominions. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

A^dxl-aiL com-pll-c&t-ed Maz-1-mlI-laa tV-N^2^<b^ 

chap^lain-csr ii-Jns-tri-ouB Pon-tiff N^-tLte^-XNas^ 

(778) W 
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Notes and Meanings. 



2 Achieve, gain. 

3 Golnegate, in the north of France. 

A battle fought near Courtrai in 
1302 is also called the ** Battle of 
Spurs," from the number of gilt 
spurs, belonging to French knights, 
gathered on the field by the vic- 
tors, the burgesses of Bruges and 
Ghent. 
Flodden Field, near the Till, in the 
north of Northumberland. 

4 Ghaplainoy, office of chaplain. 

5 Rivalled, equalled ; strove with. 
Responsible, answerable. 

6 Counteract, undo. 

8 Complicated, entangled. 



Luther's attack. Martin Luther was 
the leader of the Reformation in 
Germany— born 1483, died 1546. 
He began life as a monk, but he 
afterwards wrote and preached 
against the sale of Indulgences. 
The Pope issued a Bull against 
him, but Luther burned it in public 
at Wittenberg. He thereafter left 
the Church of Rome, and translated 
the Bible into German. 

niustrioos, distinguished ; famous. 

Defender of the Faith. This is the 
origin of the letters F.D. (Fidd 
DefensorX which may be seen on 
English coins. 



1527 

A.D. 



40.— THE BREACH WITH ROME. 

1. Now arose the question which led directly to the fall 
of Wolsey, and indirectly to the breach between England 
and Rome. After eighteen years of peaceful married life, 

the King pretended to have doubts about the legal- 
ity of his marriage with Queen Catherine, on the 
ground that she had been previously his brother's 
wife. She was a beautiful and virtuous woman; but 
Henry wished to marry Anne Boleyn, niece of the 
Duke of Norfolk. A divorce then became the great 
object of Henry; but there were many difficulties in the 
way. 

2. At length a court was opened in London to try the 

case. Wolsey and Campeggio, an Italian Cardinal, sat as 

judges. On the first day, when the Queen's name was 

called, instead of answering she flung herself with tears at 

her husband's feet, pleading for mercy as a stranger in 

England and as his faithful wife for eighteen years. 
June 21 . 

^ j.^Q ' ^^ *^® second meeting she refused to submit to the 

. court, and left the hall. Unmoved, Henry pressed 

ill's suit. But no decisVow-waa xcv«A^\ ^wd.^ &fter the 
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court had sat for almost two months, an order from the 
Pope transferred the case to Rome. 

3. This delay roused Henry's anger against Wolsey. 
The Great Seal, the badge of the Chancellor's office, was 
taken from him and given to Sir Thomas More. His 
palace — York Place, afterwards Whitehall — was seized, 
with all its rich plate and furniture ; and he retired to 
his country-house at Esher, near Hampton Court. He 
survived his disgrace about a year. Then, being arrested 
in Yorkshire for high treason, he was on his way to a 
scaffold in London, when fatal illness seized him, and 

he died in Leicester Abbey. His last words were: ^*^^^ 

A. D. 

" Had I but served my God as diligently as I have 
served my King, He would not have given me over in my 
gray hairs." 

4. After his quarrel with the Pope, Henry, from politi- 
cal, not from religious causes, naturally came to look favour- 
ably on the Reformers or Protestants. In 1529, he called 
together a Parliament, which lasted for seven years, and 
which carried out the separation of England from the 
Church of Rome. The divorce question was settled in 
1533, by Archbishop Cranmer annulling the King's mar- 
riage with Catherine ; after which Anne Boleyn was 
crowned Queen. The dispute then centred in the question, 
"Who should be Head of the Church of England — the 
King, or the Pope?" The point was decided in 1534 by 
Parliament denying the authority of the Pope. In the 
following year an Act of Supremacy was passed 
conferring on Henry the title of " Supreme Head ■'•*'•'*' 
of the Church of England." 

5. Thomas Cromwell was now Henry's chief minister ; 
and it was soon evident that the Eang was prepared to use 
the extraordinary powers which the Parliament was in- 
duced to grant. Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, was thrown 
into prison on a charge of treason. He «kiv^ ^cst^ ^\feT- 
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wards refused to swear to the Act of Supremacy, or to 
the Act of Succession of 1534, which declared Henry's 
marriage with Anne valid; and both were beheaded. This 
was the final breach with Rome. 

6. The suppression of monasteries was then resolved on 
by the King; and Cromwell, to w^hom was given com- 
plete control of the Church, with the title of Vicar- 
General, proceeded to the work. Obedient as the Parlia- 
ment usually was, it could not be prevailed on to 
go further in the meantime than to pass a Bill sup- 
pressing the smaller monasteries. Three years later, 

however (1539), the greater monasteries were abolished. 
In all, 3,219 religious houses were suppressed. The abbots 
and friars received small pensions, and six new bishoprics 
were founded ; but the greater part of the revenues went 
into the royal treasury. 

7. Catherine of Aragon died on January 6th, 1536. 

On the 19th of May in the same year her rival, 
Anne Boleyn, was beheaded on a charge of unfaith- 
fulness to her husband. She met her doom calmly, 
and on the scaffold prayed for the Eling. She left a 
daughter, afterwards Queen Elizabeth. The next day 
Jane Seymour became Queen. Eighteen months later 
she died, after giving birth to a son, baptized Edward, 
in whom the King found consolation for the loss of his 
wifa 

8. Though the King had broken with Rome, he re- 
tained many of the old doctrines. In order to abolish 
diversity of opinions, an Act was passed known as the 
"Statute of the Six Articles;" or, from the persecution 
that followed, the " Bloody Statute." While Roman 

Catholics were beheaded for denying the royal 
*^ supremacy, Protestants were burned for rejecting 

the Six Articles. 
9. Henry's fourth wife, Anne oi 0\eve&, vr^s selected by 
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Cromwell for political reasons, at a time when he was anxious 
to form an alliance against the Emperor. The King was 
greatly disappointed with Anne's appearance when he saw 
her; and though he married her, he never forgave Crom- 
welL The withdrawal of the King's favour and the failure 
of his political project were fatal to the power of ^-.^ 
that minister. He was accused, by Bill of At- ^^^^ 

A.D. 

tainder, of heresy and treason, and was brought to 
the block. The Duke of Norfolk succeeded him as Henry's 
chief minister. Anne of Cleves, much to her own content, 
was separated from her husband, and lived in England on 
a pension of £3,000 a-year until her death in 1557. 
Catherine Howard, who, like Anne Boleyn, was a niece of 
the Duke of Norfolk, was then raised to the throne amid 
the rejoicings of the Roman Catholics. A year and a half 
later she was accused of immorality, and was beheaded on 
Tower Hill (1542). 

10. Wars with Scotland and France occupied Henry's 
later years. In 1543 he married his sixth wife, 
Catherine Parr, widow of Lord Latimer. She ■*■*'*•' 

A.D. 

survived her husband, although her head was once 
or twice in great danger. 

11. The last victim who suffered from this tyrant's 
wrath was Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, famed as the 
purifier of English poetry, and the writer of our earliest 
blank verse. He was beheaded on suspicion of 
aiming at the crown. His father, the Duke of ■'•*'*• 

. . A.D. 

Norfolk, who had been seized at the same time, lay 

in prison awaiting the same fate, when the news came 

that Henry was dead. 



New Words in tMs Lesson. 



At-tain^er di-ver^-ty In-di-rect^ly Bup-press-in^: 

Cam-peg%i-o her^-sy le-gal-l-ty WLV=Vt^'«f^^'!s^ 

oom-BO-la^tloa im-mo-ral-i-ty pu-Tl-tL-«t ya:-VQL-Q"QiA 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Legality, lawfulness. 
Virtuous, good. 

2 Oampeg^o. He had been in En- 

gland before as Papal L^^te (1517), 
and had been made Bishop of 
Salisbury. He died in 1539. 
8 Hampton Ck)urt, on the Thames, a 
few miles above London. The 
Palace there, built by Wolsey, was 
presented by him to Henry VIII. 
in 1525. 

5 Valid, sound ; proper. 

6 Suppression, putting down. 

7 Consolation, comfort. 

8 Diversity, variety. 

Six ArticWs. These were— (1) The 



doctrine of the retJ presence, or 
transubstaotiation ; (2) communion 
in one kind; (3) perpetual obli- 
gation of vows of chastity; (4) 
utility of private masses; (5) celi- 
bacy of the clergy; (6) auricular 
confession. 
9 Anne of Oleves, daughter of John, 
Duke of Cleves, in Flanders. 

Attainder, loss of rights of citizenship. 

Duke of Norfolk. He remained a 
prisoner in the Tower till 1553. 

Catherine Howard. She was a 
cousin of Anne Boleyn, her father, 
Edmund Howard, being brother of 
Elizabeth Howard, Anne's mother. 



EDWARD VI. 

Bom 1537 a.d. — Son of Henry VIII. and Jane Seymour— Reigned 

1547-1553 A.D. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1647. The Earl of Hertford made Protector, and Duke of Somerset — The Scots 
resist the marriage of Edward with Mary — Somerset defeats the Scots 
at Pinkie — An ecclesiastical visitation — Twelve Homilies published. 

1548. Bishop Gardiner deprived of his see and imprisoned. 

1649. An English Prayer-Book issued— An Act of Uniformity passed— Execu- 
tion of Lord Seymour, Somerset's broUier — Eevolt in Norfolk under 
Ket, a tanner — Somerset is deposed — Warwick acquires chief power. 

1661. The Forty-two Articles of Religion prepared — Warwick made Duke of 

Northumberland. 

1662. Somerset tried and beheaded — Northumberland supreme. 

1663. Northumberland induces Edward to adopt as his heir Lady Jane Grey, 

the wife of Northumberland's son — Edward grows rapidly worse, and 
dies, July 6th. 



41.— THE ENGLISH REFORMATION. 

1. The will of Henry the Eighth directed that Edward, 

now only in his tenth year, should come of age at eighteen. 

The affairs of the kingdom were managed by a Council of 

Regency, the leading member of which was the Earl of 

Hertford, brother of Jane Seymour, and therefore 

/^ uncle of the young King. Hertford prevailed 

with his own friends to a^^om\,\i\m^T<^\fcSitOT of 
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the realm. He received the title of the Duke of Somerset ; 
and John Dudley, Viscount Lisle, afterwards Somerset's 
great rival, was 
made Earl of 
Warwick. 
Archbishop 
Cranmer was a 
leading mem- 
ber of the 
Council of Re- 
gency 

2 The com 
pletion of the 
English Refer 
mation was the 
great event of 
this short reign 
The Protector 
was a Protes 
taat, but the 
chief share in ed»*rd ti 

the work ivas taken by Archbishop Cronmer. As a first 
step, an ecclesiastical visitation was carried out, and the 
use of the English tongue in the Church service was 
enforced To secure punty of doctrine, twelve Homilies 
or Sermons were pubhshed which the clergy were ordered 
to read from their pulpits (1547). An English Prayer- 
Book was issued, an Act of Uniformity was passed, and 
statues and pictures m churches were destroyed {1549). 
Two years later the English Prayer Book was revised, and 
the faith of Enghifh Protestants was summed up in Forty- 
two Articles {l'i51) 

3 The Councd demanded that all should adopt the new 
forms of worship. For refusing to do so. Bishop Gardiner 
■was deprived of his see and committed to ^-nsatv. TV^iesi 
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other bishops were at the same time forbidden to preach. 
But in the Princess Mary they found a stanch Romanist, 
whom they could not move. Her, therefore, they let alone, 
lest they might provoke a war with the Emperor Charles, 
her cousin. 

4. When Somerset hastened home from Scotland, 
where he had gained the Battle of Pinkie, he found 
that his own brother. Admiral Lord Seymour, who 
had married Catherine Parr, the widow of Henry the 
Eighth, was his most dangerous foe. The conspiracy 

which Seymour had organized was checked by his 

execution on Tower HilL But opposition far more 

fatal to the Protector was rising. Dudley, Earl of 

Warwick, as the head of a rival faction in the Council of 

Regency, began to measure his strength with that of 

Somerset. 

5. The suppression of the monasteries was regretted by 
many of the people. The monks had been the friends of 
the poor. Small farmers had found them indulgent land- 
lords and good customers. The working-classes, moreover, 
had new grievances. Wages were low, and were paid in 
the base coin which Henry the Eighth had put in circula- 
tion. Food was dear. Revolt burst out in many quarters, 
but most seriously in Norfolk, where Ket, a rich tanner, 
sat under an oak tree giving law to the gentlemen of the 
county. In all cases the rebels were put down. Ket was 
hanged at Norwich, after his followers had been scattered 
by the Earl of Warwick. 

6. The Protector had in the meantime lost some of his 
power. After his victory over the Scots at Pinkie, he had 
disdained to ask advice from the Council. Many blamed 
him for the execution of his brother. The Roman Catho- 
lics cried out against the man who had pulled down 
churches, and the houses of bishops, that he might build 
2213 palace in the Strand. Warwick \ised these circum- 
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stances to strengthen his own faction. The feeling against 
Somerset grew so strong that he was forced to resign his 
Protectorship, and was indicted for usurpation of the 
King's power. On his knees before the Council he made 
full confession of all the charges. By a vote of the Par- 
liament he was stripped of power, and condemned to pay 
a heavy fine. By the mercy of the King, however, he 
escaped the fine, and soon regained his freedom. 

7. Warwick's ambition was now gratified with the title 
of Duke of Northumberland. His rival Somerset, though 
fallen, was still popular. The time was now ripe to crush 
that rival for ever. Arrested on a charge of raising re- 
bellion in the north, and of plotting to murder 
Northumberland and others, the unhappy ex- f^'f-^' 
Protector was tried before the Marquis of Win- 

At Dm 

Chester, as High Steward, and a jury of twenty- 
six Peers. He was convicted of felony, and was beheaded 
on Tower HilL The people, forgetting all his failings in the 
sad hour of his death, dipped their handkerchiefs in his 
blood, and laid these up among their household tre'ksures. 

8. Northumberland now ruled England ; and, as the 
King's health had been for some time failing, he allowed 
visions of securing the crown for his own family to fill his 
ambitious mind. He persuaded Edward that the Prin- 
cesses Mary and Elizabeth could not wear the crown, since 
they had been declared illegitimate by an Act of Parlia- 
ment ; and that the Queen of Scots was also excluded as 
a stranger, and as the betrothed wife of the Dauphin 

of France ; and he induced him to adopt as his heir 

Lady Jane Grey, the granddaughter of Mary Tudor, 

a daughter of Henry the Seventh. He had previously 

married his fourth son. Lord Guilford Dudley, to the Lady 

Jane. 

9. Scarcely was this done when the King grew very ill. 
The worst symptoms of consumption a^^e»x^ ^Qrs?Owsss£i.- 
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berland placed him under the care of a woman professing 
great skill. Her medicines made him much worse ; and on 
this fact rests the suspicion that his death was hastened 
by poison. He died at Greenwich, aged sixteen 
ikkq' y^^^^' He was a gentle boy, of very studious 
habits, and of a most promising disposition. A 
diary from his own pen, giving an account of his 
reign, is preserved in the British Museum. 



1553 

A.D. 



dr-cu-la-tion 

con-Bump^tion 

dl^-ry 



New Words in this Lesson, 
dls-dained' felony 

dis-po-Bl-tion Gar^-ner 

ec-cle-Bi-as^ti-cal Hom-ll-ies 



lisle 

u-Bur-pa^tion 

▼iB-i-ta^tion 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 John Dudley. A son of that Dudley 

who, along with Empson, had filled 
the coffers of Henry VII. 

2 Eoclesiastical visitation, official 

visiting of churches. 
Forty -two Articles. They were 
afterwards reduced to Thirty-nine 
(1563) ; in which form they are still 
the authoritative creed of the 
Church of England. 

3 Bishop Gardiner. He was imprisoned 

during the remainder of Edward's 
reign. On the accession of Mary 
(1553), he was released and restored 
to his bishopric, and was made 
Lord Chancellor. He took a lead- 
ing part in the persecutions of 
Mary's reign, and died in 1555. 
5 Put in ciroulation, ;nade to pass 
from hand to hand. 



6 Disdained, scorned. 

Palace in the Strand, Somerset 
House, between the Strand and 
the Thames. The old house was 
demolished in 1775, and the present 
building, used as Government of- 
fices, was erected on its site. 

Usurpation, unlawful seizure. 

7 Felony, a crime punished with im- 

prisonment or with death. 

8 Betrothed, lawfully engaged. 
Lady Jane Grey. She was daughter 

of the Marchioness of Dorset, who 
was daughter of Mary Tudor, 
Duchess of Suffolk. 

9 Symptoms, signs of disease. 
Consumption, wasting of the lungs ; 

decline. 
Disposition, character; nature. 
Diary, a daily record. 



MARY I. 

Bom 1516 A. D.— Daughter of Henry VIII. and Catherine of Aragon 
—Married Philip II. of Spain— Reigned 1553-1558 A.D. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1663. Lady Jane Grey proclaimed Queen, July 10 — The people declare for Mary, 
who is proclaimed, July 20 — Execution of Northumberland — Gardiner 
and Bonner restored — Cranmex, 'RidYev^ «LXid\AVaii«c ^xcc^Tiaoned. 
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1664. Mar3r's marriage with Philip of Spain arranged— Strongly opposed— Leads 
to Wyatt's rebellion — Execution of Wyatt, of Lady Jane Grey and 
Lord Guilford Dudley, and of Suffolk— Princess Elizabeth sent to the 
Tower — Mary and Philip married, July 25. 

1065. Mary and Gardiner resolve to re-unite England and Rome- A great per- 
secution of Protestants begins (in three years 288 martyrs suffered 
death>--Hooper burned at Gloucester ; Ridley and Latimer at Oxford. 

1666. Cranmer burned at Oxford. 

1667. An English army helps the Spaniards to take St. Quentin. 

1668. Loss of Calais — Marriage of Mary Queen of Scots with the Dauphin — 

Death of Mary. 



42.— THE KOMISH REACTION. 

1. When Edward died, Lady Jane Grey was at once 
proclaimed Queen, by order of Northumberland. She was 
only sixteen, accomplished, beautiful, and good. Study- 
ing Greek and Latin with the late King, she had 
learned, like him, to love retirement. The dan- ikko' 
gers of a throne alarmed her gentle heart, and ^ j^ 
very unwillingly had she yielded to the wishes of 

her father-in-law. 

2. But she was not destined to be Queen. The feel- 
ing of the nation leaned towards Mary, the daughter of 
Catherine of Aragon, who wrote from Suffolk, summon- 
ing around her the leading nobles and gentlemen. Her 
force increased daily, while Northumberland could muster 
only 6,000 men, and even these were leaving him fast. 

The councillors and the citizens of London declared , , ^^ 

July 20. 
for Mary, and she was proclaimed everywhere — 

the first Queen of England who reigned alone. Northum- 
berland was executed at once. Lord Guilford Dudley and 
Lady Jane Grey were put under arrest. 

3. Queen Mary was in her thirty-seventh year when she 
came to the throne. Her temper had been soured by her 
mother's disgrace and her own ; but she was warmly at- 
tached to the Roman Catholic Church. Her great object 
was the restoration of that Church in England. One of 
her earliest acts released from prisoiv Osu^oSvcJciG Y^^^<«s»^iSi^ 
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nobles. Gardiner and Bonner were restored to their sees, 
and the former was made Lord Chancellor, and performed 
the coronation ceremony. The Duke of Norfolk, also, 
received his freedom. The religious laws of Edward the 
Sixth were repealed : Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, and other 
Protestants, were sent to prison. 

4. In the beginning of 1554, a marriage was arranged 

between Mary and Philip, son of the Emperor 

IRU ^^^r^^s, and heir to the Spanish crown, which he 

j^jy received eighteen months later. The great mass of 

the English people disliked this marriage. It was 
said that England would become a province of Spain, and 
that the Inquisition would soon be at work in London. 
The men of Kent, having risen in rebellion, seized South- 
wark and Westminster. They were, however, dispersed, 
and their leader, Sir Thomas Wyatt, was taken at Temple 
Bar, and executed. Four hundred of his followers suf- 
fered death. 

5. The Duke of Suffolk having been concerned in this 
rising, his guilt was thought a good excuse for the execu- 
tion of his daughter. Lady Jane Grey, and her husband. 

They were beheaded on the same day, the one with- 

lEU* out, the other within the Tower walls. Dudley 

^ jj suffered first ; and, as Jane was on her way to the 

block, she passed his bleeding body. She died 

calmly, persevering to the end in her own faith. Her 

father, Suffolk, soon met the same fate. 

6. In July, Philip landed at Southampton, and was 
married to Mary. It was an unhappy marriage. Philip 

was cold and formal ; Mary was ill-tempered and 

jealous. He was eleven years younger than his 

wife. He and the English people heartily disliked one 

another, and he soon left the island. Except for a few 

days in 1557, he never saw his wife again. 

Z Mary and Gardiner, her IjordOWiv^i^Wsst^N^^T^ wow 
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prepared to carry out their great design— re-union with 
the Papal See. Parliament voted for a formal return to 
its submission to Rome, and received absolution from 
Cardinal Pole, the Papal Legate, the members kneeling in 
liis presence. Pole advised that toleration should 
be shown to persons of the Protestant faith ; but ^^^^ 
Gardiner and Bonner urged persecution, and the 
Queen was of their mind. Within the next three years, 
288 men, women, and children, were burned for their 
religion, while thousands suffered in a less degree. More 
than one thousand clergymen were expelled from their pul- 
pits : many of them fled to the Continent to escape the 
fury of the tempest. 

8. John Rogers, Canon of St. Paul's, was the first 
victim of the persecution. Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, 
suffered at that place with fearless constancy. Ridley and 
Latimer suffered together at Oxford. "Be of good com- 
fort, Master Ridley,'* cried Latimer, as they bound his 
aged limbs to the stake ; *' we shall this day light such a 
candle, by God's grace, in England, as, I trust, shall 
never be put out." 

9. Early in 1 556 Cranmer was led to the stake at Oxford. 
Broken down by long imprisonment, and sorely tempted by 
promises of life and honour, he signed six several 
recantations. But a calmer hour brought repent- .. -1/, * 
ance ; and, firm in the faith he had adopted, he ^^ 
died without fear. Of his own accord he held out 

his right hand in the kindling flames until it was a black- 
ened cinder, while he cried oftener than once, " That un- 
worthy hand !" 

10. Though Mary was deeply grieved at the coldness of 
her husband, she joined him in his war with France. An 
English army, sent into the Netherlands, helped to 

seize the French fortress of St. Quentin. But this 
trifling success was followed by aYieavj lo^-s*. '^xy.^- 
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denly in midwinter the Duke of Guise, the uncle of Mary 

Queen of Scots, appeared before Calais. Assaulted 

---Q by land and by sea, this "key of France," held by 

^ P the English since the time of Edward the Third, 

was lost in eight days. A few months later 

(April 24), Mary Queen of Scots was married to Francis 

the Dauphin of France. 

11. Mary's health was failing fast. So deeply did she 
feel her loss in France, that she said the word " Calais " 
would be found after death written on her heart. Her 
husband neglected her. She knew that her subjects dis- 
liked her. She had no children ; and her half-sister Eliza- 
beth, whom she hated as a Protestant and the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn, would wear the crown next. Various 
causes working together produced a lingering fever, 
1 f{fifl * ^^ which she died. So general was the discontent 
^ jj at the time, that her death probably saved the 
country from civil war. 



New Words In this Lesson. 
Bon-ner Guise In-qul-sl-tion St. Quen-tln 

Can^n Hooper re-can-ta-tions tol-er-a-tion 



Notes and Meanings. 

1 Accomplished, polished; possessed 

of acquirements. 
4 The Inquisition, a court for trying 

and punishing heretics. 
7 Absolution, release from punishment 
of sins. 
Toleration, liberty of opinions. 
Cardinal Pole. He was grandson of 
George, Duke of Clarence, brother 



Yorkists), Arthur and Edmund, 
nephews of the Cardinal, were 
tried and convicted of high treason 
in 1563, and were imprisoned till 
their deaths. They were charged 
with the design of setting Queen 
Mary of Scotland on the English 
throne. 
8 Constancy, faithfulness. 

of Edward IV. The Poles, being I 9 Recantations, denials of the faith. 

representatives of the House of , Repentance, sorrow for error. 

York, were regarded with great Eis right hand, the hand with 



jealousy by Henry VII. and Henry 
VIII. Cardinal Pole's brother 
Henry, Lord Montacute, was exe- 
cuted in 1539 ; and his mother met 



which he had signed the recanta- 
tions. 
10 St Quentin, 87 miles north-east 
of Paris. 

the same fate in 1541 for having j Calais. It -had been in the poeses- 
favoured the Pilgrimage of Grace. sion of England since 1347| — 211 

TAe last of the Poles (and of the \ y^t^. 
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ELIZABETH. 



Bom 1533 a.d. — Daughter of Henry VIII. and Anne Bolejm — 

Reigned 1558-1603 A.D. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1658. Elizabeth retains Mary's Council, adding several Protestants, including 
Cecil and Bacon. 

1069. Act of Supremacy passed— ^c< of Uniformity passed— Parker made Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury — Origin of the Court of High Commission. 

1660. Mary Stewart claims the English crown. 

1662. Elizabeth sends help to the French Protestants, who put Havre in her 

hands (peace in 1566). 

1663. The Thirty-nine Articles of Religion prepared — Rise of the Puritans. 

1668. Mary Stewart flees from Scotland to England. 

1669. Rising in the nol^th in behalf of Mary (The Banner of the Five Wounds)— 

A failure. 

1672. Execution of the Duke of Norfolk for plotting in favour of Mary— Mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew in France. 

1676. Rise of the Dutch Republic under William of Orange. 

1680. Drake is the first Englishman who sails round the world. 

1683. The Court of High Commission is enlarged and made permanent. 

1684. Ralegh takes possession of Virginia. 

1686. Leicester goes to help the Dutch against Spain — Death of Sir Philip Sidney 
— Discovery of Babington's conspiracy in favour of Mary Stewart- 
Trial of Mary in Fotheringay Castle — Her execution (1587). 

1688. The " Invincible Armada" leaves Lisbon (May 29)— The English gather a 
fleet of 191 ships under Howard of Efiingham— The Armada is seen 
off Plymouth (July 19)— The English follow it up the Channel— It 
anchors in the Calais roads (July 27)— It is dispersed by fire-ships 
(July 28). 

1696. Death of Lord Burleigh— Essex takes command in Ireland against Tyrone 
— Returns suddenly, and is imprisoned. 

1601. Essex revolts, is tried, and beheaded. 

1603. Death of Elizabeth. 



43.— PKOTESTANTISM KESTORED. 

1. There were great rejoicings in England when Eliza- 
beth, the daughter of Henry the Eighth and Anne 
Boleyn, was proclaimed Queen. The first work of 
her reign was the restoration of Protestantism. 
In 1559, Parliament passed the Act of Supremacy and 
the Act of Uniformity. The former required all ^ 

clergymen, and all persons holding offices under 
Government, to take an oath. ac\LiiO^\ei^^vcv% ^iX^fc 
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supremacy of the Queen in ecciesiastical affairs, and deny- 
ing the right of any foreign power to exercise authority in 




England. Tlie other statute forbade, under heavy penalties, 
all worship except by the use of King Edward's 
In 1563, the Forty-two Articles of 
i reduced to Thirty-nine, and the 
IS established in its present form. 
n had made g^eat progress in Scot- 
land under John Knox and the " Lords of the Congrega- 
tion," as the Protestant nobles were called. Mary Stewart 
returned to Scotland after the death of her husband the 
Dauphin in 1661. Between her and the reformers tliere 
could be no sympathy ; and after seven stormy 
years, Mary resigned her crown, fled to England, 
and cast herself on the metcj o? "Elvaaiyetli. But 



^^^ Prayer-Book. 

A.D, ^ 

Cranmer were 

Church of England wi 

2. The Reformatio: 



1668 



1583 
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the English Queen was not in a position to give her cousin 
a, friendly reception. Mary was the representative of the 
Koman Catholic party— the centre of its hopes in England ; 
and the English Government could not regard her in any 
other light than as the chief enemy of its policy. Accord- 
ingly she was cast into prison. 

3. In 1583 the Court of High Commission received new 
powers, and was made permanent ; and during the 
refit of the reign the Acts of Supremacy and Uni- 
formity were enforced with the utmost rigour. 
Many Roman Catholics suffered death by these laws ; and 
the Puritans, or Nonconformists, who also refused to be 
bound by them, were fined and imprisoned. There was 
no true liberty in the country, either civil or religious. 

4. The discovery in 1586 of a plot to assassinate the 
Queen, and to give 
Mary Stewart the 
crown, hastened the 
fate of that unfor 
tunate Frincesa 
The chief conspira 
torwas Antony Bab 
ington, a gentleman 
of Derbyshire 
Letters were con 
veyed to the Scot- 
tish Queen through 
a chink in the wall 
of her pnaon by a 
brewer who earned 
ale to the household 
These, with her re 
phes, fell by treach- 
ery into the hands of Francis Walsingham, Secretary of 
State. Fourteen conspirators were a.rreste.i waft. eiSfcN^«&-"i 

fi7ffl Vi. 
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and it was resolved to try Mary for her share in the 
plot. 

5. In Fotheringay Castle the trial took place, before 
thirty-six royal commissioners. The principal charge 
against her was that she had approved of the plot to assas- 
sinate Elizabeth. The chief evidence in support of it was 
that of her two secretaries, who had been seized by Eliza- 
beth's order, and who swore, though not in Mary's presence, 
that she had received from Babington the letters of which 
copies were produced at the trial ; and that the answers, 
also produced in copies, had been written by themselves 
at her command. In her defence she denied the charge, 
declaring that she was innocent of everything but a 
natural desire to regain her freedom. She had no advo- 
cate to plead for her ; and when she demanded to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses, this was refused, and soon 
afterwards she was doomed to die. 

6. The warrant for her execution was delayed by the 

reluctance — pretended or real — of Elizabeth. At 

IM7' ^^®*' however, it was signed, and sent to Fotherin- 

A.D. S^y* There, in the castle hall, Mary Stewart, aged 

forty-five, was beheaded in the gray light of a 
February morning. 

7. A determined attempt to recover England for the 

Church of Rome was made by Philip the Second of 

f D ^P^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^® himself the champion of the 

old faith in Europe. He fitted out and sent against 

England a great fleet, called the " Invincible Armada," 

which consisted of one hundred and thirty-two large ships, 

having on board, besides their crews, nearly 20,000 soldiers 

and 2,630 cannons of brass. After several false 

-tlao' starts, it sailed from Lisbon on May 29, 1588, 

A T» under the command of the Duke of Medina Sido- 

A.D. 

nia. At the same time, Alexander Famese, Duke 
of Parma, the greatest soldier oi t\i^ «^^, tc^ov^ to the 
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r Dunkirk, ready with 40,000 men 



coast of Flanders r 
to second the u 

8. The Royal Navy of England then consisted of only 
thirty-six saiL But nobles merchants and citizens came 
with their money to the Queen, or equipped vessels at 
their own expense, and the Roman Cathobcs o£ England 
united cordially with 
their Protestant coun 
trymen m preparing 
to defeod their shores 
A fleet of one hundred 
and ninety-one ship'i 
soon rode on Enghsh 
waters ; and, though 
the vessels were small, 
the best seamen and 
the bravest hearts i 
England were o 
board. Lord Howard 
of Effingham himself 
a Roman Cathohc 
waa the admiral , and 

under him served sm trahoh dram 

Drake, Ralegh, Hawkins, and Frobisher 

9. The Enghsh admiral 'ft as at Plymouth when he 
received nea s of the approach of the Armada, and, put- 
ting to sea, he saw it stretching in a crescent form 
seven mdes from point to point 

distance, lest the Spaniards should board his vessels, ~~* 
he poured in his shot with great effect. The 
Spaniards replied with heavy guns ; but owing to the height 
of their decks their shot passed clean over the En- 
glish ships. Oif Calais the Armada anchored, wait- 
ing for the Duke of Parma, who lay cooped up in Flan- 
ders, watched keenly by the Dutch. 




July 19, 
1688 



July2T. 
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10. Oa the second night thereafter, the English admiral 
JtilTae, '^"sed eight fire-ships to be silently towed towards 

1688 ^^^ Spanish fleet in the darkness, and to be set on 
A.D. fiie when they approached the enemy. A panic 
seized the Spaniards 
when they sawthedark 
hulks burst into flames. 
They cut their cables, 
and drifted into con- 
fusion. Efiingham at 
> once fell on the dis- 
I ordered fieet, and de- 
! stroyed twelve ships. 
I The only way by which 
Armada could 
ch the Atlajitic 
3 round the north 
of Scotland; but the 
storms it encountered 
on the wild northern 
aiB wiiTEH RALMH. coasts completfid its 

ruin, and only fifty-three shattered hults returned to Sptun. 

1 1. Ihiring forty years of her reign Elizabeth was guided 
by the advice of Lord Burleigh, a wise and cool-tempered 
statesman. The chief favourite of her middle life was the 
Earl of Leicester, in whose breast her evident fondness 
kindled ambitious hopes of sharing her throne. The 
favourite of Elizabeth's old age was ilobert Devereux, 
Earl of Essex. In 1598 he was appointed to command 
the English forces in Ireland, where Hugh O'Neill, Earl 
of Tyrone, was in rebellion. Not succeeding, he returned 
to England without the Queen's leave, waa disgraced, and 

imprisoned. But the fondness of Elizabeth soon 

y^ gave him liberty again ; and then, with the Earl 

of Southampton, he strove to tBaBa ttwa Ijandoners 
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in revolt For this he was tried and condemned to death. 
He was beheaded in the Tower, aged thirty-four. 

12. Some two years later, the Queen, who had never 
been happy since the death of Essex, was stricken 
with mortal illness. Ten days and nights she lay 
on cushions on the floor, taking neither food nor 
iDedicine ; and then, falling into a heavy sleep, she died. 



1603 




She was in her seventieth year. Firm, resolute, watchful, 
and self-controlled, Elizabeth as a Queen has had few 
equals among the Sovereigns of England. Great glory 
attaches to her reign as the golden age of English litera- 
ture, in which flourished Shakespeare, Spenser, Ben Jonson, 
and Bacon. 
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THE KING AND THE PARLIAMENT. 



as-sas-si-nate 
Bur-leigli 
Dev^r-eux 
Dun-Urk 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Efiflng-ham Knox 

Far-nese' Lis-bon 

Fro-biah-er Me-di-na 

Haw^Mns O'Neill' 



Par^ma 
pen^-ties 
8i-d0n-i-a 
Ty-rone' 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Penalties, fines. 

2 Reception, greeting. 

3 Ck)urt of HigJi Commission, a court 

established in 1559, to try eccle- 
siastical causes, and specially to 
administer the Acts of Supremacy 
and Uniformity. 

Puritans, those who desired a pure 
and simple form of worship. 

Nonconformists, those who refused 
to conform to the Church of En- 
gland; dissenters. 

4 Assassinate, murder. 

6 Fotheringay Castle, in Northamp- 
tonshire. The castle stood on a 
hill overlooking the river Nen. 
James I. ordered it to be razed to 
the ground, after his accession to 
the English throne. 
Advocate, pleader ; barrister. 

8 Lord Howard of EfBngham. Charles 
Howard, second Lord of Effingham, 



11 



was a grandson of the Earl of Sur- 
rey (afterwards Duke of Norfolk) 
who defeated the Scots at Flodden, 
and was called "The scourge of 
the Scots." The Earl of Surrey 
beheaded by Henry VIII. in 1547 
was his cousin, as were also Cathe- 
rine Howard and Anne Boleyn. 
The Duke of Norfolk who headed 
the Roman Catholic party in En- 
gland, and who was imprisoned for 
proposing to marry Mary Queen 
of Scots, and was beheaded in 
1572, was Surrey's son and Effing- 
ham's nephew. 
Earl of Leicester. Leicester's am- 
bition and its evil effects form the 
groundwork of Scott's tale of 
KenUtoorthf named after Leices- 
ter's castle, at which he enter- 
tained Elizabeth sumptuously la 
1575. 



HOUSE OF STEWART. 

160a-1714 A.D. 



JAMES I. 

Bom 1566 a.d. — Son of Mary Queen of Scots, and great-great-grand- 
son of Henry Vll. — Married Anne of Denmark— Reigned 1603- 
1625 A.D. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1603. James VI. of Scotland succeeds to the throne— Triumphal progress to 

London — The Main Plot (to place Arabella Stewart on the throne) 
and the Bye Plot (to secure toleration) are discovered: three con- 
spirators are executed ; Ralegh is sent to the Tower. 

1604. The Hampton Court Conference — The authorized English £i52e begun — 

James's first Parliament called (dissolved in 1611). 

1605. Discovery of the Gunpowder Plot: Catesby and others shot; Bigby, 

Fawkes, and seven otbera executed. 
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1606. Severe penal laws against Roman Catholics— James tries to establish 
Episcopacy in Scotland. 

1611. Plantation of Ulster — Institution of the Order of Baronets. 

1612. Death of Henry, Prince of Wales— Death of Cecil, Earl of Salisbury— 

Carr, Viscount Rochester, afterwards Earl of Somerset, succeeds him 
as the King's adviser. 

1614. James's second Parliament (** the Addled ") meets— The Commons de- 
mand the abandonment of the right to impose customs — Parliament 
is dissolved, and four members are imprisoned. 

1616. Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, becomes the King's adviser— Ealegh is 
released, and goes to South America. 

1618. Ralegh returns, and is beheaded on his former charge of conspiracy. 

1620. The Pilgrim Fathers found New England. 

1621. James's third Parliament meets (Jan. 30)— The Commons attack monop- 

olies—Lord Bacon is impeached, degraded, and fined (dies 1626)— 
The Spanish marriage is opposed in Parliament— The King threatens 
to imprison the leaders— The Commons vindicate their liberties in 
their Journals— The King tears out the leaf, and adjourns Parliament. 

1622. Parliament is dissolved (Feb. 8)— Pym and Coke imprisoned. 

1623. The Spanish match is broken off. 

1624. Prince Charles is contracted to Henrietta Maria of France— James calls 

his fourth Parliament— War is declared against Spain— Supplies are 
eagerly voted— Monopolies declared illegal— James allows troops to 
be raised for the Elector Frederick : the expedition fails. 

1625. Death of James. 



44.— THE KING AND THE PAKLIAMENT. 

1. James the Sixth of Scotland ascended the English 
throne as the descendant of Margaret, eldest daughter of 
Henry the Seventh. The English nation was then 
divided into three great religious parties — the ^^^^ 
Episcopalians, the Roman Catholics, and the Puri- 
tans-^and all three were nursing the hope of special favour 
from James. The Episcopalians trusted to his previous 
fondness for their form of church-government. The Roman 
Catholics thought that the son of Mary Stewart could not 
but cherish the creed of his mother. The Puritans clung 
to the hope that a King educated among Presbyterians 
would not dislike Puritanism. It soon appeared that 
James was resolved to establish Episcopacy throughout 
Great Britain, as the united kingdoms of England and 
Scotland now began to be called. 

2. The discontent of some of the Roxn9uTv^^\)£v<jXvi^^^^^ss^ 
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E PARLIAMENT. 



they found that James had no intention of overthrowing 
the Pi-otestant religion in England, took a terrible shape. 
Certain fanat- 
ics among them 
formed the 
Gunpowder 
Plot— a plot to 
Llow up the 
King theLords, 
and the Coiu- 

o^enlng of Par- 
liament Rob- 
t rt Patcsbyand 
Sir Everard 
Digby « ere the 
chief conspira- 
tors For eight- 
een months the 
preparations 
went on ; and, 
although a good many were in the secret, no breath of it 
seems to have got abroad. A cellar beneath the Housr of 
Lords was hired ; thirty-sis barrels of gunpowder were 
placed there ; coals and sticks were strewed over these ; 
and the doors were then thrown boldly open : still no de- 
tection. 

3. The fifth of November 1605 was the day fixed for 
the dreadful crime. Only a few days before that. Lord . 
Mounteagle received an anonymous letter warning him 
not to attend the opening of Parliament. The mysterious 
words were ;^" They shall receive a terrible blow, this 
Parliament, and shall not see who hurts them." The 
letter was laid before the Council, and the King was the 
iirat to guess that gunpowder was meant On the vaults 
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being searched, Guy Fawkes, an Englishman who had 
served in the Spanish army in the Netherlands, 
was found preparing the matches. He was at ^c^J 
once arrested. The rest of the conspirators fled . -. 
into the country, where Catesby and several others 
were shot dead when attempting a rising. A few escaped 
to the Continent. Digby, Fawkes, and seven others were 
tried and executed. 

4. James had not been long on the throne when the 
struggle began between the King and the Parliament 
which ended in the overthrow of absolute monarchy, and 
the establishment of constitutional government. The 
great abuses complained of by the Commons were, the 
old evil, "purveyance," and the sale of monopolies, by 
which the trade of the entire country was placed in the 
hands of about two hundred persons. The check exer- 
cised by the Commons over the King lay in their power 
of giving or of withholding supplies of money, on the 
principle — No supplies until grievances are redressed. 
But when they applied this check, James strove to invent 
new ways of filling his purse. The fines of the Star 
Chamber became heavier and more frequent, and titles 
of nobility were openly sold. 

5. James's first Parliament sat from 1604 till 1611. 
After governing without a Parliament for three years, 
the King was forced by his necessities to call a ^^^j. 
second Parliament in 1614. But it sat for less ■*•"■*•* 

A. D. 

than two months, and did not produce a single 
Act — hence its nickname of "The Addled Parliament." 
When James asked the Commons for supplies, they 
demanded first his abandonment of the right to impose 
customs duties which he had exercised on the authority of 
the Judges. James forthwith dissolved the Parliament, 
sent four of the leading members to the Tower, and ruled 
as an absolute Monarch for the next sevew ^^^x^. 
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C. James was as zealous as Elizabeth had been for 
supremacy and uniformity. Many of the Puritans, de- 
spairing of freedom of religion in England, went abroad. 
Among tliem was a company of refugees from Notting- 
hamshire, who went to Holland. After spending eleven 
years there, they resolved to emigrate to America. 
In November 1620, their ship, the "Mayflower," 
dropped her anchor in Cape Cod Bay. These were 
the Pilgrim Fathers, the founders of New England, which 



1620 




has now grown into a great and powerful nation — the 
United States of America. 

7. Parliament was again called together in 1621. The 
Commons at once attacked the monopolies. Several Court 
favourites, including a bishop and a judge, were impeached 
n!oi ^^ *''^ ^^ "^ ''^^ House of Lords. The Commons 
next attacked the corruption of justice, selecting 
Lord Bacon as their victim. Created Chancellor 
in 1618, he had accepted presents from suitors in his 
court Having confessed his guilt, he was sentenced to 
imprisonment and a heavy fine. The King remitted the 
sentence ; but Bacon was banished from the Court, and 
died at his country house in IfiiS. 
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8. During the session of 1621, the contest between 
King and Commons reached its first crisis. Sir Edward 
Coke proposed a petition against the projected marriage 
of Prince Charles with the Spanish Infanta, and a stormy 
debate followed. In consequence of that, the King threat- 
ened the leaders of the Opposition with the Tower. 
Thereupon the Commons recorded in the Journals ^ ^'^^ * 
of their House a celebrated protest, claiming "That ^ -. 
the liberties, franchises, privileges, and jurisdictions 

of Parliament, are the ancient and undoubted birthright 
and inheritance of the subjects of England." James 
with his own hand tore this resolution out of the 

A.D. 

Journals, and dissolved the Parliament. 

9. After all, the match, so hateful to the nation, was 
never completed. Charles and the Duke of Buckingham 
undertook a journey to Spain in disguise, in order that 
the Prince might see his bride-elect. But a quarrel 
between Buckingham and the Spanish minister, Olivarez, 
broke off the match. In the following year, a ^^^- 
French bride — Henrietta Maria, a sister of Louis ^^^^ 

A. D. 

the Thirteenth — was found for Charles. The re- 
sult was hailed with joy in England ; and when James 
called a new Parliament (his fourth and last), and declared 
war against Spain, the Commons eagerly voted .£300,000 
for its prosecution. But this Parliament also declared 
monopolies to be illegal. 

10. In 1625, James died of ague and gout, aged fifty-nine. 
He was noted for his pedantry, obstinacy, and favouritism. 
His appearance was awkward, chiefly from the weakness 
of his knees ; his dress was careless, even slovenly. 



New Words in this Lesson. 

ad^ed em-i-grate In-fan-ta 0-li-va^rez 

a-non-y-mous E-pis^o-pa-cy Ju-ris-dlc-tions ped^^-try 

cor-rup-tion E-pis-co-pa^ll-ans mo-nop^-lies pros-e-cu-tion 

de-tec-tion Ev-er-ard T&o\i!iV«^.>%\^ \f'ox-'^%'^-"«siSA 
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Notes and Meanings. 



1 Episcopacy, church ruled hj bishops. 

2 Sir Everard Digby. He was not one 

of the original conspirators, but 
joined the plot some months after 
it had been formed. 

A good many. At first the number 
was only seven or eight. It was 
afterwards increased to sixteen, in- 
cluding three priests. 

Detection, fiuading out. 

3 Lord Mounteagle. Francis Tres- 

ham, one of the conspirators, was 
Mounteagle's brother-in-law, and it 
is believed that he was the writer 
of the letter. [signed. 

Anonymous, without a name; un- 
Gny Fawkes. He is generally sup- 
posed to have been a Spaniard; 
but in point of fact he was a York- 
shireman. He, however, had en- 
listed in the Spanish army in the 
Netherlands, and was there when 
one of the conspirators engaged 
him as the hired servant of the 
band. 
Were tried. A special Commission 
was appointed for the trial, at the 
head of which was the Earl of Not- 
tingham, who as Lord Howard of 
Efl&ngham had dispersed the Span- 



ish Armada in 1588. He was one 
of the leading Roman Catholics in 
England The trial began on Janu- 
ary 27, 1606. Four of the prisoners 
were executed on January 80, and 
four on January 31. Tlie ninth 
was tried and executed in March 
following. 

4 Purveyance, the prerogative of the 

King to compel his subjects to 
make provision for him and his 
Court. 
Monopolies, monopoly (from Gr. 
monos, alone ; poleo, I sell) is the 
exclusive right to deal in a particu- 
lar commodity. The value was 
fixed by law, and the King had a 
preference over other purchasers 

5 Addled, barren ; empty. 

6 Emigrate, remove. 

7 Impeached, accused. 
Corruption, impurity. 

Lord Bacon, author of the Novum 
Organunit and of a famous collec- 
tion of Essays. He was one of the 
greatest thinkers of the time. 

8 Journals, official records. 
Jurisdictions, legal powers. 

9 Prosecntion, carrying on. 

10 Pedantry, vanity of learning. 



CHABLES I. 

Bom 1600 A.D. — Son of James I. — Married Henrietta Maria of 
France— Reigned 1625-1649 A.D. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1625. The Spanish War continues— It is opposed by the majority of the Com- 

mons — Enraged at its refusal of sufficient supplies, Charles dissolves 
the Parliament, and raises money by Benevolences — His advisers are 
Queen Henrietta and Buckingham. 

1626. Charles's second Parliament, refusing supplies, and preparing to impeach 

Buckingham, is dissolved without passing an Act. 

1627. The English help the French Huguenots against Richelieu. 

1628. Buckingham is assassinated at Portsmouth— Charles's third Parliament 

meets— Draws up the Petition of Right- Chaxlea assents to it, but 
disregards it 

1629. The Speaker is held in the chair until the Commons pass a resolution 

against innovations in religion and illegal taxation— The King dis- 
solves Parliament, and sends ttxo \eaA«t?i \o \Jaft To^^t. 
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1630. Peace made with France and Spain— Strafford and Laud are the King's 

1631. Strafford tries the effect of his Thoro-ugh scheme in Ireland, [chief advisers. 

1633. Laud is made Archbishop, and uses the High Commission Court — The 

Star Chamber and the Council of York are also used — Charles goes to 
Scotland, and is crowned at Edinburgh. 

1634. Ship-money is revived in time of peace, and causes much discontent. 

1637. Decision against John Hampden for refusing to pay ship-money. 

1638. Charles having revived Prelacy in Scotland, the Scots sign the National 

Covenant, and the General Assembly abolishes Prelacy. 

1640. The fourth (or "Short") Parliament of Charles meets— Dissolved in three 

weeks— A Scottish army seizes Newcastle — Council of Peers at York 
—Charles calls his fifth (the "Long") Parliament— Strafford and 
Laud are impeached, and thrown into the Tower. 

1641. Parliament resolves that it shall not be dissolved without its own consent 

—Star Chamber, High Commission Court, and Council of York abol- 
ished—Trial of Strafford begun— Impeachment abandoned and At- 
tainder adopted— Bill passes— Strafford executed (May 12)— Insur- 
rection in Ireland under Sir Phelim O'Neill— The Commons issue 
Ttu Grand Remonstrance. 

1642. The King orders the impeachment of five members of the Commons— He 

demands their surrender, but they escape to the city— Great excite- 
ment in London— The King goes to Hampton Court— The Queen flees 
to Holland with the crown jewels— Charles refuses his consent to the 
Militia Bill— The Governor of Hull refuses to open the gates to 
Charles (April 23)— Charles unfurls his standard at Nottingham 
(Aug. 25)— Essex commands the Roundheads, Rupert the Royalist 
cavalry— Battle of Edgehill, indecisive — Charles winters at Oxford. 

1643. Royalists take Bristol— Essex raises the siege of Gloucester, and defeats 

the Royalists at Newbury— Hampden killed at Chalgrove— Oliver 
Cromwell trains his Ironsides— The Solemn League and Covenant 
signed by the English and Scottish Parliaments, and Leven enters 
England with 20,000 troops (1644)— Parliament levies excise duties to 
meet the expense of the war. 

1644. Charles defeats Waller at Cropredy Bridge— The Scots and the Round- 

heads gain Marston Moor — York and Newcastle yield to the Parlia- 
ment—Charles is defeated in the second Battle of Newbury— Trial 
and condemnation of Laud. 

1645. Execution of Laud— The Independents pass the Self-denying Ordinance; 

but it does not apply to Cromwell— Fairfax utterly defeats the Royal- 
ists at Naseby— Leslie defeats Montrose at Philiphaugh. 

1646. Charles surrenders to the Scots at Newark— Refuses to sign the Covenant. 

1647. Charles is transferred to the English Parliament— Seized by Cornet Joyce, 

he is lodged in Hampton Court— Escapes to Carisbrooke Castle. 

1648. The Scots enter Lancashire to oppose the Independents— Cromwell defeats 

them at Preston, and marches to Edinbui|;h— Returning to London, 
he orders Colonel Pride to " purge " Parliament of Presbyterians. 

1649. The "Rump" appoints a High Court of Justice for the trial of the King 

—After eight days he is sentenced to death— Executed January 30. 



45.— PARLIAMENT REMONSTRATING. 

1. Charles, the second son of James the First, became 
King in his twenty-fifth year. T\ve e"5!L^«rL^\N^'^^«Kv^^"«s:., 
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lieguii in the last reign, still continued. 
1625 



To n 



t itso 



asked liis 

first Par 
li anient for a 
supply but the 
majority of the 
(Jommona were 
Puritans, and op- 
posed to the war, 
and they granted 
only £140 000 
with tunnage 
and poundage 
for one year 
Enraged at this 
want of conit 
dence and espe 
cially at some 
charges brought 
against Buckingham the King dissolved their sitting 
in a fortnight. He then levied taxes by bis own au- 
thority 

2. The second Parliament meeting in 1626 refused 
supplies and prepared to impea<.h Buckingham but 
they had not passed a single Act when a dissolution 

checked their plans. The usual illegal taxation 
followed, and many who resisted were imprisoned. 

3. Charles called his third Parliament in 1628. Before 
granting any money, the Commons drew up a Bill — the 
famous "Petition of Eight" — requiring the King to levy 
no taxes without consent of Parliament, to detain no one 
in prison without trial, and to billet no soldiers in private 
houses. An assent was wrung from the reluctant Charles ; 

and the Commons, rejoicing in Owa sftcovii gresi, cWrter 
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of English liberty, gave him live subsidies — equal to nearly 
£400,000. But in three weeks it was seen that the King 
had no intention of keeping his promise. 

4. At the instance of Sir John Eliot, the Commons 
then resolved to maintain the Articles of Religion as 
ratified by Parliament. The Speaker (Sir John Finch) 
announced the King's order of an adjournment. He was 
forcibly held in the chair till the House had voted 
every innovator in religion, and every minister 

who levied taxes without consent of Parliament, to 
be "a capital enemy to the kingdom and commonwealth." 
The Parliament was at once dissolved (March 10), and 
nine of its leading members were thrown into prison, in- 
cluding Eliot, who died there. 

5. For eleven years (1629 to 1640) no Parliament was 
called. The Earl of Strafford and Archbishop Laud were 
the principal ministers of Charles during those years, and 
the nation groaned under the tyranny of three lawless tribu- 
nals, directed chiefly by these two ministers. In the Star 
Chamber men were sentenced to fine, imprisonment, and 
even mutilation, for resisting the policy of the King. The 
terrors of the High Commission Court were launched against 
all who dared to differ in religious opinions from Laud. 
Besides these, a Council of York, directed by Strafford, 
and endowed with absolute control over the northern 
counties, sat in the northern capital. 

6. Of all the illegal taxes levied by Charles, ship-money 
was the most obnoxious. Finch the Chief -Justice, and 
Noy the Attorney-General, ])roposed in 1634 to 
revive the tax, and that was done. For three years 
there was no open resistance. Then John Hamp- 
den, a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, refused to pay the 
tax of twenty shillings imposed on his estate. The ..en- 
case was tried in the Court of Exchequer ; and 

a majority of the judges, who co\x\d ^iJtievY \i^ ^\^- 
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missed at any time by 'the King, gave their decision against 
Hampden. 

7 Charles a 
dopting the poll 
cy of his father 
tried to force 
Episcopacy on 
Scotland but 
the Scots drew 
up tlip National 
Covenant which 
was signed by 
thousands in all 
parts ot the coun 
- »-- . tr\ and a 

Assembly 
of the Church, 
sitting at Glas- 
gow, abolished 
Prelacy in Scotland. Charles would have used force against 
these defiant measures, if the want of money had not pre- 
vented him. He called his fourth Parliament (the 
"Short") in 1640; but, as the Commons renewed their 
demands, he dissolved it after it had sat only tliree weeks. 

8. Charles, in desiiair, called a Council of Peers at York, 
and laid before it the state of the country. The Peers 
advised him to call another Parliament. He accordingly 
summoned the Lords and the Commons to meet him for 
the fifth time, and the memorable " Long Parliament " 

began its sittings, November 30, 16iO. The ma- 
^ jority of the members were Nonconformists, and 
John Pym was leader of the popular jmrty. 

9. The Commons at once set themselves vigorously to 
tbe work of reversing the tyrSLmilcaX k<Aa ol t1v% previous 
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eleven years ; and they began by resolving to impeach 
Strafford and Laud, who were arrested and thrown into 
the Tower. The Commons voted that a Parliament ^ ^ , ^ 
should be held at least every three years. They 
resolved that the Parliament then sitting should 
not be dissolved but by its own consent ; and to this the 
King agreed. They swept away all arbitrary tribunals, 
including the Star Chamber Court, the Court of High 
Commission, and the Council of York. 

10. The trial of Strafford was begun in Westminster 

Hall on the 22nd day of March 1641, but it was abandoned 

in favour of a Bill of Attainder condemning the great 

minister to the scaffold. The Bill passed the Commons 

and also the Lords, and Charles, after some hesitation, gave 

it the royal assent. Strafford was executed on ,, ,^ 

Biay 12. 
Tower Hill on May 12th. Bonfires lighted London 

streets that night, and men rode off to the country, crying 

joyfully, *^Hisheadisoff!" 

11. There were now two distinct parties in the House of 
Commons. The Eling had friends in Lord Falkland and 
Edward Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon ; John Hamp- 
den and John Pym were the leaders of the Opposition. 
When the document called "The Grand Remonstrance," 
which recited all the misgovemment of the previous six- 
teen years, came to be discussed, the contest waxed 

hot and personal. A majority of eleven passed the 
Remonstrance, which was presented to the King, and was 
afterwards printed and scattered over the land. 

12. A fatal thought then entered the King's head. In 
utter defiance of legal form, he instructed his Attorney- 
General to impeach in the House of Lords five ^^.^ 
members of the Commons and one of the Lords 

A. D. 

(Lord Kimbolton). On January 3, 1642, the 
King's Sergeant-at-Arms entered the House of Commons 
with a royal message to the Speak^T, t^o^vcvsv^^^ ^^ 
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members, whose names he distinctly pronounced — Denzil 
HoUis, Sir Arthur Haselrig, John Pym, John Hampden, 
and William Strode — should be given up, as guilty of high 
treason. 

13. Next day the debate, as to how the Five should 
act, was proceeding, when a French officer appeared at the 
door, and announced that the King had left Whitehall 
with a band of armed men, and was then near the Hall. 
The Five went hastily down to the river-stairs. Strode 
having been dragged out by a friendly hand. Before they 

had entered the boat that awaited them, Charles and 

1 aAO ^^^ train of four hundred had reached the House. 

A loud knock — and through the violently opened 

door the King entered. Outside stood a mass of 

armed men, who would not allow the door to be shut. 

14. One quick look towards the place Pym always occu- 
pied told Charles that " the birds were flown." After long 
silence the King put the question, ** Is Mr. Pym here?" 
but there was no answer. In like manner he asked for 
HoUis. William Lenthal, the Speaker, made cautious 
answer to the royal question, " that he had neither eyes 
to see nor tongue to speak in that place but as the House 
was pleased to direct." Baffled on every hand, the King 
turned to go out. As he passed to the door, the mutterings 
of the storm brokie out in cries of "Privilege ! privilege !" 

15. The King fled from London to Hampton Court on 
Monday, the 10th of January. Next day all London and 
all Southwark lined the banks of Thames between the 
Bridge and Westminster Stairs, to see the return of the 
Five. Embarking in one of the splendid barges of the 
City Companies, they rowed up to Westminster amid 
tumultuous cheering. The Speaker and the members stood 
to greet the Five, who sat for an instant, and then rose 
with bared heads. Pym, speaking for all, thanked the 

citizens of London for slie\teraT\d\vo^^\\a!«fc^» 
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16. Towards the end of February the Queen fled to 
Holland, taking with her the English crown jewels, which 
she sold to supply the King with arms and military stores. 
For some months messages passed between the King and 
the Parliament; but there was no inclination on either 
side to yield. At last the Commons demanded that 
the King should give his assent to a Militia, Bill, ^ ^^ ' 
authorizing lord-lieutenants to raise forces. This 
would really have transferred to Parliament the 
command of the army. Charles refused his assent, and 
both sides prepared for war. 



A.D. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



at-tor-ney 

Den^zll 

di8-so-lu-tion 

Falk^land 

Ha^el-rig: 



hes-i-ta-tion 

Hol^Us 

hoB-pi-tal-i-ty 

in-no-va-tor 

Eim-bol-ton 



Len-thal 

lieu-ten^ants 

mem^-ra-ble 

mu-ti-la-tion 

ob-noz-ious 



Prel^-cy 

tri-bu-nals 

tu-miil-tu-ouB 

tun-nage 

ty-ran-ni-cal 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Expensive, costly. 

Tunnage and poundage, import 
duties on every tun of wine and on 
every pound of certain commodities 
introduced into England. These 
were the origin of our " Customs." 

2 Dissolution, breaking up of Parlia- 

ment. 

3 The second great charter of English 

liberty. Magna Carta being the 
first (1215 A.D.). 

5 Earl of Strafford. As Sir Thomas 

Wentworth, he was a leader on the 
popular side in the early part of 
the struggle ; but after the death of 
the Duke of Buckingham he went 
over to the Court party. 

Tribunals, courts. 

Star Chamber. The room in which it 
met was so called from the starra 
or Jewish bonds formerly kept in it. 

Mutilation, loss of limbs ; torture. 

6 Ship-money. Before a permanent 

fleet existed, it was in the power of 
the King to require sea-ports to 



furnish him with ships in time of 
war, and maritime counties to 
supply money for their mainte- 
nance. 

Obnoxious, hatefuL 

Finch the Chief-Justice, the same 
man who was Speaker of the House 
of Commons in 1629. He was in- 
strumental in procuring the deci- 
sion of the judges against Hamp- 
den. 

Attorney-General, head of the law. 

John Hampden, born at London, 
1594; killed on Chalgrove- field, 
1643. 

The National Covenant. The differ- 
ent Scottish Covenants must be 
carefully distinguished. The First 
and Second Covenants were signed • 
by the Lords of the Congregation 
in 1557 and 1559 respectively. 
The National Covenant was drawn 
up by the Four Tables in 1638, 
and was signed \yj \S\c>(vviaxA% i& 
over \.\ie twcoXx^. 'YV"^ 'S*3vs\si:^ 
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League and Covenant, which was 
signed in 1643, was really a treaty 
pledging the Scottish Presbjrterians 
and the English Parliament to 
mutual defence. 

8 Memorable, famous. [spotic. 

9 Tyrannical, cruelly severe; de- 
10 Attainder. The difference between 

ivipeachment and attainder is one 
of form. An impeachment is a 



1610; entered Parliament 1640. 
He was throughout the struggle 
an advocate of peace and modera* 
tion. In his mournful moods he 
used to mutter, "Peace, peace!" 
He was killed in the Battle of 
Newbury in 1643. 
Edward Hyde, bom 1608. He was 
the King's chief adviser after the 
removal of Strafford and Land. 



trial in which the Lords are the He was made Lord Chancellor 



judges and the Commons are the 
accusers. In the case of attainder 
the procedure is by a Bill, which, 
like other Bills, requires to pass 
through both Houses, and receive 
the royal assent. 
Hesitation, wavering ; doubt. 



after the Restoration. In 1667 
he escaped impeachment by flight 
In his exile he wrote The History 
of the Rebellion. 

15 Tumultuous, very noisy. 

16 Inclination, desire. 
Lord-lieutenants, chief authorities 



11 Lord Falkland, Lucius Cary, bom : in counties 



46.— PARLIAMENT TRIUMPHANT. 

1. Three months after his flight from London, Charles 

presented himself before Hull, and demanded ad- 
ADr 23 . . 
'IfKA.O* ^^^s^^^ "^^^ governor refused to open the gates, 

^ ^ and Charles retired to York. The Commons by a 
majority approved of the governor's conduct ; but 
the Royalist minority, comprising 32 Peers and 60 Com- 
moners, withdrew and joined Charles at York. Concilia- 
tion was now hopeless. On the 25th of August, 
' Charles unfurled the royal standard at Notting- 
ham, and 10,000 men gathered around it. 

2. The King in person commanded the Cavaliers ; the 
Earl of Essex was chosen to lead the Roundheads, and 
mustered his forces at Northampton, Prince Rupert, a 
nephew of Charles, led the Royalist cavalry. The soldiers 
of the King were gentlemen, well mounted, and skilled in 
the use of arms ; but he was badly supplied with artillery 
and ammunition, and depended for money nearly alto- 
gether on the loyalty of his Cavaliers. The Parliamentary 
ranks were filled with ploughboys and tradesmen, as yet 

raw and untrained ; but t\\e po^^e%^\o\\. oS. Y^o^daw and the 
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1841. CropreJ- Bridge. 



PhiUphmgh. 

Rowtun U«Ul 
M York. : 1G1E. Newark. 
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Thames, along with the power of levying taxes, gave the 
Commons decided advantage in a continued war. 

3. The opening battle was fought at Edgehill in 
1AA9 Warwickshire; but its only effect was to check 
. jj the King's march on London. During the winter 
Charles remained at Oxford. In 1643, Bristol, 
then the second city in the kingdom, was taken by the 
Royalists. In the flush of this triumph, Charles 
laid siege to Gloucester ; but, just when success 
seemed sure, Essex, moving rapidly from London 
with all the train-bands, raised the siege, and, some days 
later, defeated the royal army in the first Battle of New- 
bury. The siege of Gloucester was the turning-point of 
the strife. Thenceforward the cause of the Parliament 
grew strong. 

4. At Edgehill, a captain of horse named Oliver Crom- 
well had fought in the army of the Parliament. He was 
forty-two years of age, and he sat in the Long Parliament 
as member for Cambridge. His character was remarkable 
for Puritan earnestness and rough vigour. He saw in the 
King's well-drilled army the secret of his early success ; 
and he resolved that the clownish soldiers of the Parlia- 
ment should, by drill and discipline, be made a match for 
the royal Cavaliers. He began with his own regiment, 
which soon became celebrated as the Ironsides of Colonel 
Cromwell. 

5. In terms of the Solemn League and Covenant, signed 
by the Parliaments of England and Scotland in 1643, 
20,000 Scottish troops, under the Earl of Leven, crossed 
the Border in the beginning of 1644. In the south, under 

Essex, the soldiers of the Parliament suffered many 

1 ^AA. ^®^^^®s y Charles defeated Sir William Waller at 

^ ^ Cropredy Bridge (Oxfordshire) ; but in the north, 

on Marston Moor, the Roundheads, aided by the 

Scots, gained a brilliant victory. TVi^ \mL\!£v^^\a.\fc x^^\ilt was 
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the capture of York and Newcastle by the troops of the 
Parliament. A second Battle of Newbury, fought towards 
the close of the campaign, ended in the defeat of Charles, 




6. An offshoot from the Puritan jiarty had been for 
some time gathering strength in the nation. It consisted 
of the Independents, of whom Cromwell was the chief. 
By their means an Act, called the " Self -Denying 
Ordinance," was passed in April 1645, forbidding J^'^ 
members of Parliament to hold office in the army. 
Essex, Waller, and others were removed, and Sir 
Thomas Fairfax was appointed Commander-in-chief ; but 
Cromwell, though a member of ParU&meiA, ■^aa wnsti. -aiS^i. 
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to lead the cavalry, and became in reality the head of the 
army. 

7. The decisive battle of the Civil War was fought at 

Kaseby, where the Royalist army was utterly 

Til T1 A 1 A 

iaar' '"^^^^^ ^y Fairfax and Cromwell. Rupert surren- 
dered Bristol in September; and about the same 
time the Marquis of Montrose was defeated by 

David Leslie at Philiphaugh. An engagement in the 
same month at Rowton Heath near Chester, in 
which Charles's forces were again defeated, brought 

to an end the fighting in the open field. 

8. The Parliament was thus triumphant ; and it used its 
power to crush all who had formerly opposed it.. Many 
bishops were cast into prison ; hundreds of the clergy were 
turned out of their churches and their homes ; the univer 
sities were in effect closed. But the Parliament was no 
longer a united body. During the war it had slowly re- 
solved itself into two factions : the one Presbyi;erian and 
constitutional, desirous only of limiting the power of the 
King; the other Independent and republican, bent on 

the destruction of the throne. Charles, in th^ 

IaIa' ^^P^ ^^ regaining his position by the aid of the 

Presbyterians, surrendered himself to the Scottish 

Am XJm 

army at Newark, which retired with him to New- 
castle. Receiving him loyally, they offered to support 
him if he would sign the National Covenant. But this 
he refused to do ; and after some time he was, by his 
own desire, transferred to the English Parliament (Jan- 
uary 30, 1647). 

9. Rapidly the plot thickened. Comet Joyce, with a 

band of horse, acting under secret orders from 

Cromwell, seized the King in Northamptonshire, 

and lodged him in Hampton Court. Charles 

escaped, and reached the Isle of Wight ; but being forced 

to take refuge in Carisbrooke Castle, Vvfe^«fi»t\vere g;aarded 
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more jealously than ever. The Scots, alarmed at the fast- 
gro\\'ing power of the Independents, passed the Border 
under the Duke of Hamilton. Cromwell pressed ^^.^ 
northward by rapid marches ; routed Hamilton at ^^^^ 
Preston in Lancashire ; and, entering Scotland, 
established at Edinburgh a government hostile to Charles. 

10. During his absence murmurs arose from the Presby- 
terians, who still formed the majority in the Parliament. 
On his return to London, Cromwell ordered Colonel 
Pride with his troopers to prevent the entrance of 
about two hundred Presbyterian members. This is called 
"Pride's Purge." The remainder — about fifty Indepen- 
dents, known as the " Rump " — voted thanks to CromwelL 
The King was then removed to Windsor. 

11. A High Court of Justice, appointed by the Rump, 
and presided over by John Bradshaw, a cousin of 
Milton, met in Westminster Hall for the trial of -/»^q' 
the King. Charles was placed within the bar, and 

was there charged with treason, especially in waging 
war against his people. He refused to be tried by a tri- 
bunal created in defiance of the laws. Where, he asked, 
were the Peers, who alone, by an ancient maxim of the 
Constitution, could sit in judgment on a Peer ? But all 
defence was useless ; his fate was already sealed. The 
trial lasted eight days, and then sentence of death was 
pronounced. 

12. Three days later, on the 30th of January 1649, in 
front of the Banqueting Hall of Whitehall Palace, 
Charles Stewart was beheaded. He died a Prot- -^^q' 
estant of the English Church, declaring that the 

guilt of the Civil War did not rest with him, as 
the Parliament had been the first to take up arms. One 
blow of the axe, and all was over. A deep groan burst 
from the assembled crowd as the executioner raised the 
bleeding head and cried, "This is t\ie\iei«A oi ^\?c«s^xV 
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ar-til-ler-y 
Brad-Shaw 
Coronet 



New Words in tliis Lossoxl 
Crop^red-y New^bur-y 

Joyce Phll-ip-liaiigli' 

max^im Row-ton 



Ru-pert 

trl-um-pliaiit 

Wal^ler 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Earl of EsBez» Robert Devereiix. Son 

of the Earl of Essex who was a 
favourite of Queen Elizabeth, and 
was beheaded in 1601. Born 1592 ; 
died 1646. 

Prince Rupert, a son of Charles's 
sister Elizabeth, who married 
Frederick the Elector - Palatine. 
His sister Sophia was the mother 
of George I. 

Cavaliers and Roundheads. The 
King's friends were called Cavaliers 
from their gay dress and gallant 
bearing. The Parliament men were 
called Roundheads from their wear- 
ing closely cropped hair. 

3 Edgehlll, or Kineton, a small village 

in Warwickshire. 
Newbury, in Berkshire ; 50 miles 
west of London. 

5 Solemn League and Covenant. Dif- 

ferent fromlhe National Covenant. 
(See Note 7, p. 195.) 

Earl of Leven, Alexander Leslie. 

Marston Moor, in Yorkshire ; 4 or 5 
miles west of York. 

Sir William Waller. He was mem- 
ber for Andover in the Long Parlia- 
ment. After the Self-denying 
Ordinance removed him from the 
service, he was twice imprisoned 
by the Independents. 

6 Independents. In religion they held 

that every Christian congregation 
formed an independent church, and 
owed obedience to no synods nor 



assemblies. In politics they de- 
sired to see monarchy overthrown 
and a republic erected. They were 
called in their own day " Root- 
and-branch men." 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, eldest son of 
Ferdinand, Lord Fairfax, who also 
held command in the Parliament- 
ary army. Sir Thomas became 
Lord Fairfax in 1647. He after- 
wards favoured the restoration of 
Charles II. 

7 David Leslie, afterwards Lord New- 

ark. 

Naseby, in Northamptonshire; 36 
miles east of Birmingham. 

PhiUphaugta, near Selkirk. 

Marquis of Montrose. James 
Graham (bom 1613) must not be 
confounded with John Graham of 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
bom 1650. After his defeat at 
Philiphaugh, Montrose went to 
Norway, and then to France, where 
he obtained great distinction. In 
1650, he made a fruitless descent on 
the north of Scotland in behalf of 
Charles II. He was captured, and 
was hanged at Edinburgh. 

8 Triumphant, victorious. 
Newark, on the Trent; north-east 

of Nottingham. 

9 Carisbrooke, a castle and village in 

the north of the Isle of Wight. 
11 Maxim, principle; rule fixed by 
usage. 



INTERREGNUM. 

1649-1660 A.D. 



SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD. 

X649, JRofalty and the House of Lords abolished— England declared " a Com- 
monwealth and free State"— TYi^ ^overM£L^ii\. ^«i\a^ Nsv %. CqtsacU 
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of forty-one members— Cromwell subdues Ireland : sack of Drogheda 
and massacre of Wexford. 

1660. The Scots proclaim Charles II., who goes to Edinburgh— David Leslie 

defeated by Cromwell at Dunbar. 

1661. Charles crowned at Scone; signs the Covenants— Cromwell defeats him at 

Worcester — -He escapes to France. 

1663. Quarrel between Cromwell and the Parliament as to a new Legislature- 

Cromwell expels the Long Parliament — *' Barebone's Parliament " is 
called— Oliver Cromwell Lord Protector. 

1664. Oliver calls a Parliament — It is soon dissolved— Peace with Holland, 

favourable to England. 

1666. Capture of Jamaica from Spain. 

1667. Oliver's second Parliament (1656) offers him the title of King- He re- 

fuses — Victory of Blake at Teneriffe. 

1668. Oliver's third Parliament — The Commons refuse to acknowledge the 

new House of Lords— Parliament is dissolved (Feb. 4)— Capture of 
Dunkirk-Oliver dies (Sept. 3)— Richard Cromwell Lord Protector. 

1669. Richard Cromwell resigns— A year of anarchy follows. 

1660. Monk returns to London, and declares for a free Parliament— The Long 
Parliament reassembles, appoints the election of a new Parliament, 
and dissolves itself — The new Parliament invites Charles to return. 



47.— THE COMMONWEALTH. 

1. All power was now centred in the fragment of the 
Long Parliament which still sat. Royalty and the House 
of Lords were formally abolished, and an Act was ^ -..-^ 
passed declaring England to be "a Commonwealth ^^^^ 
and free State." The government was vested in a 
Council of forty-one members, of which Bradshaw was 
President. John Milton was Foreign Secretary ; Crom 
well and Fairfax directed the army ; Sir Harry Vane con- 
trolled the navy. But Cromwell and his soldiers really 
ruled the nation. 

2. The Marquis of Ormond, who held for the Royalists 
all the strongholds in Ireland except Dublin, London- 
derry, and Belfast, proclaimed Charles the Second in that 
country. Cromwell, having received his commission as 
Lord-Lieutenant, landed near Dublin with 10,000 men. 
In six months he completely broke the Royalist party in 
Ireland. The sack of Drogheda was the chief operation 
of the war, but many garrisons ^et^ "^xxV Xic> \X\fe ^^'^'^^ 
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and ^^hole cities were left unpeopled Everywhere tlie 
Roman. Catholics fled before their terrible foe. 
3 The Scots im 



media tel} 
cening 



of 




^ the death of 

AD^ Charles the 
Firat pro 
claimed his son 
King louns 
Charles dislikiii^ 
the idea of he 
coming Preabyten 
an sent the JIai 
quis ot Montrose 
from Holland to 
attempt a rising 
independently of 
the Covenant*, ra 
but Montrose was 
defeated captured and executed. Charles then agreed to 
sign the Covenants and went to Scotland. A joyous 
welcome met hun at Ediiil ui^h. 

4 Cromwell lost not a da> ; but when he reached the 
Border he found the whole district from Tweed to Forth 
laid waste The Scots under David Leslie, lay intrenched 
near Edinburgh The Ironsides were met by famine. As 
often ai Oliver changed his position, he was followed by 
the cautious Leslie whose ta^,tios were to avoid a battle 
and to let hunger do its woik 

5 At length the Lord General was so hemmed in on 
the shore near Dunbar that he had to choose between a 
disgraceful surrender and a hopeless attack on the well- 
posted Scottish armj Suddenly he saw the enemy leav- 
ing the hills and advancing to offet VwiyiXft «tv. ^\i!a "^Xam. 
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This movement ia aairf to have been made by the advice of 
tlie clei^ in the Scottish camp, and sorely against 
— / - the wil. 

lie. Whe 
Cromwell saw 
it, he exclaimed, "The 
Lord hath delivered 
them into my hands;" 
.j^^'*.'"*! andatoncegaveorders 
' '*' for the attack. In the 

battle which followed — known as "Dunbar Drove" — 
the Scot* were totally routed. Edinbui^h and Glasgow 
yielded without delay to the conqueror. 

6. King Charles was nevertheless crowned at Scone on 
New-Year's-Day, 1651, and signed the Covenants. After 
spending some months in Scotland, Charles sud- 
denly marched into England at the head of a .nc.' 
Scottish army. Cromwell followed him, overtook , j^ 
him at Worcester on the anniversary of Dunbar 

T Drove, and scattered his army 
a battle which he used to call 
"crowning mercy." Charles 
, fled from the field unattended, 
and wandered in disguise for 
I more than a month; at one time 
jl hid for a whole day among the 
j branches of an oak tree, while he 
watched the red-coats of Oliver 
searching for him. Through 
many dangers he at last reached 
the coast of Sussex, where he 
found a coal-boat, in which he 
' conveyed to France, 
Scotland was placed under the charge of General Monk 

7. A quarrel then arose between Cycitk^^ waA 'Oos^ 
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THE PROTECTORATE. 



Parliament. The Parliament, alarmed by the great power 
of the army, wished to reduce its number. To prevent 
this, Cromwell and the Council of Officers formed in 1652 
resolved to get rid of the existing Parliament and call a 
new Legislature. While the Parliament was discussing a 
Bill for continuing the present members and giving them 
power to select additional ones, Cromwell marched down 
to the House with three hundred musketeers, and, leaving 
them outside, entered and took his seat. 

8. By-and-by he rose to speak. He charged the Parlia- 
ment with oppression and profanity ; and, when some 
members rose to reply, he strode up and down with his 
hat on, hurling reproaches at them. **Get you 
F^f^n gone," cried he, *'and give way to honester men !" 
He stamped on the floor — the musketeers poured 
in. " Take away that bauble ! " said he, pointing 
to the mace which lay on the table. Resistance was use- 
less. The Hall was speedily cleared ; and Oliver, as he 
left, locked the door and carried off the key. This was 
the expulsion of the Long Parliament. 



an-ni-ver^a-ry 
Bel-fast' 



New Words in tliis Losson. 
Drogh^-da Leg-is-la-ture Or^mond 
ez-pul-8ion mus-ket-eers' pro-fan-i-ty 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Drogheda, on the river Boyne ; north 
of Dublin. 

5 Dnnbar, on the coast of East Lothian ; 

nearly 30 miles east of Edinbui^h. 

6 Scone (pron. Skoon\ near Perth: 

the site of an ancient abbey and 



royal palace. There the kings of 
Scotland were crowned. 
Anniversary, same day of the year. 

7 Legislature, body that makes laws. 

8 Profanity, want of reverence. 
Expulsion, driving out. 



48.— THE PROTECTORATE. 

1. An Assembly of about 140 members, selected from 
tAe wannest supporters of Olivet, t\v«tv xsi^X. m^^ftad q£ a 
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Parliament. Its enemies called it "Barebone's Parlia- 
ment," after a leather-seller named Praise-God Barbon, 
who took a prominent part in its proceedings. This As- 
sembly resigned its power into Cromwell's hands; and 
"The Instrument of Government" was drawn up, and 
signed by a majority of its members, making Cromwell 
Lord Protector of the Commonwealth. 

2. Cromwell was now practically Sovereign of England. 
He was declared head of the Army and the Navy, and a 
Parliament was formally caUed in his name. Freedom of 
religion was proclaimed. His intention seems to have been 
to rule the country in the constitutional way, through the 
Parliament ; but his first House, of Commons quar- 
relied with him on the subject of supplies, and he 
dissolved it in anger before a single Act was passed. 
Eighteen months elapsed before he called his second Par- 
liament. 

3. Cromwell's foreign policy made his name famous. 
The glory of England, which had grown dim during the 
two preceding reigns, now shone brighter than ever. A 
naval war with Holland for the empire of the seas was 
ended in 1654 by a peace favourable to England. The 
Barbary pirates, long the pest of the Mediterra- ^-j-- 
nean, vanished before the English cruisers. Spain, 
humbled by land and sea, yielded up in 1655 the 

rich island of Jamaica. Under the shadow of Oliver's 
favour, the Protestants of Southern France and of the 
Alps lived in peace and safety. Admiral Blake, by vic- 
tories at Teneriffe (1657) and elsewhere, broke the power 
of Spain, and made the name of England terrible on the 
seas. 

4. In the flush of these successes, Cromwell ventured 
to call a second House of Commons (1656). In ^-,-_ 
the following year, this House offered him the 

title of King; but he contented Yiiuas^Xi Vy^^Jdlwjkkv- 
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ing his son as his successor in the Protectorata In con 
nection with his third Parliament (1658), he attempted 
to form a new House of Lords : but the ancient 
1ARQ Peers of England refused to take their places in 
it. When he required the Commons to acknowl- 
edge his newly-created Peers, he was met with a 
distinct refusal. Thereupon he dissolved his third Parlia- 
ment, and during his remaining days he ruled alone. 

5. These last days were dark and cloudy. One plot 

after another arose to mar his peace. He carried pistols, 

and wore a shirt of mail under his clothes. His 
Sept. 3. 

strength began to fail ; and he died of ague on the 

3rd of September 1658 — the anniversary of Dunbar and 

Worcester. 

6. His son Richard succeeded to the oflBce of Protector; 
- ^-^ but he found its duties so harassinj? that he re- 

signed it after eight months (May, 1659). Retiring 
to his farm at Cheshunt, near Hertford, he lived the 

peaceful life of a country gentleman until 1712, when he 

died in the eighty-sixth year of his age. 

7. The resignation of Protector Richard was followed 
by a year of anarchy, during which the Parliament quar- 
relled with the army that had restored it. The Royalists 
took advantage of these differences to revive their schemes. 
^^^^ Monk, who was in Scotland, marched southward, 

and in February he entered London at the head of 
5,000 men. Great was the joy of the people when 
he declared for a free Parliament. Many of the Presby- 
terian members, who had been expelled by Pride (1648), 
returned to their seats in the Long Parliament ; and that 
famous body, after having appointed the election of a new 
Parliament, finally dissolved itself. 

8. The new Parliament, or rather Convention, com- 

posed chiefly of Cavaliers and Presbyterians, met 
' on April 25. It was e^id^xA* ^iXi^aX* \i\\fc Parliament 
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was leaning toward the exiled Sovereign ; and when 
Monk announced, on May 1, that a messenger from 
Charles was waiting for admission, the news was received 
with joyful shouts. ' This messenger brought with him the 
Declaration from Breda, offering a general amnesty, in 
the event of Charles being recalled. An invitation was at 
once despatched to him in Holland, and a fleet was sent 
to convey him to England. On May 8, he was proclaimed 
King at the gate of Westminster Hall. 



am-nes-ty 
an^-cliy 
Bar^bar-y 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Bar-bon con-ven-tion 

Bre^a har^ss-ing 

Cbes^liunt in-vi-ta^tion 



Ja-mal^a 

res-ig-na-tion 

Ten-er-lflfe' 



Notes and Meanings. 



S Barbary, the general name for the 
north of Africa between Egypt and 
the Atlantic 
Teneriffe, the largest of the Canary 
Islands, in the Atlantic, off the 
west coast of North Africa. Blake, 
very ill, hastened home after this, 
his last and greatest victory, and 
died within sight of England. 



6 Harassing, annoying ; troublesome. 

7 Resignation, giving up office. 
Anarchy, lawlessness. 

8 Ck>nvention, assembly ; not a Parlia- 

ment, because not summoned by 

the Crown. 
Breda, a fortified town in Holland, 

north-east of Antwerp. 
Amnesty, pardon. 



CHABLES n. 

Bom 1630 A.D. — Son of Charles I. — Married Catherine of Portugal — 

Reigned 1649 and 1660-1685 a.d. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1660. Charles enters London — Clarendon Lord Chancellor and Chief Minister- 

Ten of the regicides suffer death — Parliament grants the King 
£1,200,000 a-year for life. 

1661. Alarm of the Presbyterians : the Covenant publicly burned— The " Pen- 

sionary Parliament " meets— The Corporation Ad passed. 

1662. Act of Uniformity passed— More than 1,000 ministers quit their livings— 

The King sells Dunkirk to the French— In Scotland, 400 Presbyterian 
ministers are expelled : conventicles are held. 

1664. The Conventicle Act is passed. 

1665. The Five-Mile Act (completing the " CVateneLOU C«Aft''^S& \»aaftS^-^^'« 

(778) \.K . 
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with Holland— Victory of the Duke of York off Lowestoft— The 
Great Plague of London : more than 100,000 perish. 

1666. Indecisive actions with the Dutch (June 1-4)— Defeat of the Dutch off 

the North Foreland (July 26)— The Great Fire of London— Dabdel 
defeats the Scottish Presbyteilans at Rullion Green. 

1667. A Dutch fleet sails up the Tluunes and does much damage — Lord Claren- 

don, charged with treason, flees to France — The Cabal Ministry is 
formed: Clifford, Arlington, "Buckingham, Ashley, and LauderdaJe. 

1668. Triple Alliance (England, Sweden, and Holland) against France. 

1670. The secret Treaty of Dover is signed, between Charles and Louis : Charles 
to receive £200,000 a-year. 

1672. Renewal of the Dutch War— Defeat of the Dutch at Southwold Bay— The 

King seizes the funds in the Exchequer. 

1673. The Test Act is passed, excluding Roman Catholics from office : the Duke 

of York quits the fleet. 

1674. The Cabal Ministry is driven from office— Lord Latimer becomes Chief 

"Minister— Shaftesbury leads the Opposition— Peace with Holland. 

1677. Shaftesbury and three other lords are imprisoned for holding that the 

long prorogation of Parliament (15 months) amounts to a dissolution. 

1678. The "Popish Plot" devised by Titus Gates, who receives a pension. 

1679. Fall of Danby, who is sent to the Tower— Essex, Simderland, and Temple 

succeed — Parliament passes the Habeas Corpus Act, providing against 
imprisonment without trial— Murder of Archbishop Sharpe — Battle 
of Drumclog: Claverhouse defeated — Battle of Bothwell Bridge: 
Monmouth defeats the Covenanters— Charles's fourth Parliament 
meets, but is repeatedly prorogued. 

1680. Contest of Addressers and J^b/iorrers— Parliament meets in October— The 

ExcliLsion Bill passed by the Commons ; thrown out by the Lords. 

168L Charles declares against the Exclusion Bill— The Commons refuse sup- 
plies — Parliament is dissolved — Parliament meets at Oxford— The 
Exclusion Bill again introduced — Dissolution within a week. 

1683. Plot to secure the succession to Monmouth — The Rye House Plot, to kill 
the King— Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney executed for alleged 
connection with the latter — Monmouth flees to Holland. 

1685. Death of Charles. 



49.— ARBITRAEY GOVERNMENT. 

1. On May 25th Charles landed at Dover, and he made 

his public entry into London on May 29th — his 
May 29 
Irnnr^* birth-day. No tumult marred the joy of the Res- 

j^jy toration, as the great event was called. Edward 
Hyde, afterwards Earl of Clarendon, returned 
with the King from exile. He was made Lord Chancel- 
lor, and soon became closely connected with the royal 
family by the marriage of his daughter Anne to James, 
Duke of York, afterwards King James the Second. 

2, It soon became evident t\vaX. Cj\\»i\b& ^sA Q>\ax^udon 
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were bent on enforcing conformity to the Church of En- 
gland The " Pensionary Parliament," which met -_„- 
in May, passed the Corporation Act, requiring all TZ 
magistnttes and officers of corporatione to communi- 




cate in the Episcopal Church, to renounce the Covenant, 
and to take the oath of non resistanca 

3. An Act o£ TJniformity was passed m the following 
year, requmng that all ministers should be ordained 
by bishops, and should use the Book of Common 
Prayer. More than a thousand ministers quitted 
their livings rather than submit. Two years later , .. . 
the Conventicle Act was passed, inflicting penalties 
on persona who attended field-meetings. One 
year later came the Five-Mile Act ; and then the "Clar- 
endon Code" was complete. The last named Act pro- 
hibited non-conforming ministeTB ttOTO ?,qVtv^V\'Okisi.'-'-Ss^% 
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miles" of a corporate town, and from acting as school- 
masters. 

4. Lord Chancellor Clarendon lost the friendship of the 
King, whose mind was poisoned against him by worthless 
favourites. His enemies charged him at the bar of the 
1 aar? -^^^^^ ^^ Lords with high treason ; but on a hint 

from his son-in-law, the Duke of York, he fled to 
France. 

5. After the fall of Clarendon, five men, the initials of 
whose names by a curious coincidence formed the word 

Cabal, became the chief advisers of the King. 

They were, Clifibrd, Arlington, Buckingham, Ash- 

ley, and Lauderdale. They aided and encouraged 

Charles in that course of government — arbitrary rather 

than absolute, capricious rather than tyrannical — which 

suited his ideas of a monarch's independence. 

6. One of the most disgraceful of Charles's arbitrary 
acts was the seizure of the Exchequer or Treasury. About 
£1,300,000 had been advanced to the King by London 
merchants. One day it was announced that the money 
lent was not to be repaid, though interest on it would be 
allowed. A general panic ensued, and trade was for a 
time paralyzed. 

7. The feeling of the Parliament against the Koman 
^ ^__ Catholics was shown in the Test Act by which all 

persons who held public appointments were com- 
pelled to receive the Commimion in the Church of 
England, and to take an oath against the Romish doctrine 
of transubstantiation. The Duke of York, who was now 
a professed Roman Catholic, was made to give up the com- 
mand of the fleet to Prince Rupert. 

8. Early in 1674 the Cabal Ministry was driven from 
^^ office; and Yiscount Latimer, afterwards Earl of 

Danby, became Chief Minister. Lord Ashley, 
now Earl of Slaaitesbwry, "Vi^ci^Tsv^ V'fc^'ar of the 
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Opposition and of the anti-Romanist party, and began to 
scheme for the exclusion of the Duke of York from the 
succession, and in favour of the Duke of Monmouth. In 
consideration of a grant from the French King, Charles 
prorogued Parliament for fifteen months. When it re- 
assembled, in February 1677, Shaftesbury and three other 
lords were sent to the Tower for contending that the long 
prorogation amounted to a dissolution. 

9. In the following year, Titus Gates, a clergyman dis- 
graced for vicious habits, came forward with the ^^_q 
story of a "Popish Plot" to assassinate the King ' 
and to massacre all Protestants. Shaftesbury and 

his friends eagerly professed their belief in the plot. All 
England went mad with fear. It was an English Reign 
of Terror, and many Roman Catholics were unjustly put 
to death. Titus Gates was rewarded with a pension of 
£1,200 a year, and rooms were assigned to him in White- 
hall Encouraged by his success, new perjurers revealed 
new plots, and many executions followed. 

10. The Parliament of 1679 lasted only four months; 
but its determined temper was shown in the passing, by the 
advice of Shaftesbury, of the Haheas Corpus Acf^ 

one of the great bulwarks of English freedom. It ^I„l* 
secures the Liberty of the subject. Formerly Sover- 
eigns had, without remorse, left their enemies to 
pine and waste for years in damp, unwholesome prisons. 
But by the Habeas Corpus Act no Sovereign is entitled 
to keep even the meanest subject in prison beyond a cer- 
tain time, without bringing him to a fair trial ; and no 
prisoner once discharged can be again committed for the 
same offence. 

11. Another Parliament, the fourth of the reign, met 
in October 1679; but it was prorogued again and again, 
to prevent it from discussing a Bill to exclude ths DwkA 
of York froiH the succession on tYie groMxA \XiaX. \\fc ^^s» ^ 
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Roman Catholic. After having been prorogued seven 

1 AQA *™®^> Parliament was at last allowed to meet for the 
despatch of business in October 1680. The Exclu- 
sion Bill was at once introduced. It passed the 

Commons ; but it was thrown out in the House of Lords 

by a majority of thirty. 

12. In January 1681, Charles sent a message to Parlia- 
1 ftQi ^®^*> intimating that he would never in any circum- 
stances assent to the Exclusion Bill. The Com- 

A.D. 

mons retaliated by refusing to vote supplies ; and 
the King immediately dissolved Parliament. He called 
a new Parliament at Oxford on March 21. The Exclusion 
Bill was again introduced ; but Charles at once dissolved 
the Parliament, which had sat only one week, and he ruled 
as an absolute monarch till the end of his reign. 

13. The friends of liberty believed that the only way in 
which the Constitution could be restored was by changing 
- ^^^ the succession at Charles's death. With this view 

a conspiracy was formed to secure the recognition 
of Monmouth as the legitimate son of Charles. 

The Earl of Essex, William Lord Bussell, and Algernon 

Sidney, took a leading share in the plot. 

14. A set of middle-class men formed, without the 
knowledge of Monmouth or of Essex, a design to murder 
the King at the Rye House, on his return from Newmar- 
ket races. There was thus a plot within a plot. All was 
soon discovered, and the two plots were treated as one. 
Monmouth fled to the Continent, Russell and Sidney died 
on the scaffold. Essex was found dead in the Tower on 
the day on which Russell was executed. 

15. Charles then put in operation the penal statutes 
against all who opposed his measures. Wealthy merchants 
were heavily fined ; others were put in the pillory. One 
of Charles's latest acts was to dispense with the Test Act, 

in order to restore the Duke oi XotV \» \i^ c^SS^sfe ^i li^d 
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High Admiral (1684). He died after an illness of less 
than a week, on 14th February 1685. He had pre- -/jq- 
viouslv declared himself a Roman Catholic. He ^^^^ 

" A.D. 

was a mean-spirited, treacherous and dissolute man. 



New Words in this Lesson. 



Al^er-non 

Ar-ling-ton 

Ash-ley 

Ca-bal^ 

ca-prI^iou8 

co-in^-dence 

coin-nillii-ion 



cor^por-ate 

Dan-by 

dis-so-lute 

Lau^er-dale 

le-glt^l-mate 

mag-is-trates 

non-con-form-ing 



pen-8ion-a-ry 

per^Ju-reni 

pil-lo-ry 

pro-ro-ga-tion 

pro-rogued' 

Slxaftes-bor-y 

tran-sub-stan-ti-a^tion 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Conformity, agreement; com- 

pliance. 

Ck>mmunicate, take the communion 
or sacrament. 

Pensionary Parliament. So called 
because many of its members ac- 
cepted bribes both from Charles 
and from Louis XIV. of France. 
It lasted, with several long proroga- 
tions, till January 1679. 

Oath of non-resistance, a declara- 
tion that it was unlawful to take 
up arms against the King. 

3 The Clarendon Code. So called 

after the Earl of Clarendon. 

Corporate, having a corporation, or 
organized government. 
5 Colncidencd, agreement. 

Cabal. It was long believed that 
the word "cabal" was invented 
from this circumstance ; but it was 
in use before that time. It is a 
word of Hebrew origin, and means 
a secret conclave. 

Ashley, Anthony Ashley Cooper, 
Lord Ashley, and afterwards Earl 
of Shaftesbury. 

Capricious, changeable. 

7 Transubstantiation, the doctrine 

that the bread and wine in the 
sacrament are changed into the 
body and blood of Christ. 

8 Duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate 

son of Charles. 



Prorogation, closing a session of 
Parliament. 

9 Reign of Terror. The period during 

which the Paris populace (in the 
time of the great French Revolu- 
tion) committed wild excesses is 
so called. 

10 Habeas Corpus, a writ addressed to 

the custodier of a prisoner, re- 
quiring him to produce him for 
trial at a certain time. It is so 
called from the opening Latin 
words of the writ — Habeas Corptis, 
ad faciendumy svbjiciendumf et 
recipienduniy etc. : " Thou art to 
produce the body, to do, submit, 
and receive what the court shall 
order," etc. 

13 Earl of Essex A different family 

from that of the Parliamentary 
general, who died in 1646. This 
Essex was a son of a Cavalier, Lord 
Capel, who was beheaded in 1649. 

William, Lord Russell, son of the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Algernon Sidney, second son of 
Robert, Earl of Leicester. 

14 Newmarket, in Cambridgeshire; 

north-east of Cambridge. 

15 The pillory, a wooden frame erected 

in a public place, with holes in it 
through which the head and the 
hands of a criminal were ^ui «& «. 
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JAMES n. 

Born 1633 A.D.— Son of Charles I.— Married (1) Anne Hyde; (2) Mary 
of Modena— Reigned 1685-1688 a.d.— Died 1701 a.d. 



SUMMARY OP THE RKTGN. 

1680. Parliament meets — Rochester Prime Minister — Danby and the Roman 
Catholic Peers are released— Argyle lands in Scotland to support 
Monmouth, but is captured and executed— Monmouth lands in 
Dorsetshire ; is defeated at Sedgemoor, captured and executed- His 
followers cruelly persecuted by Kirke and Jeffreys. 

1686. James disi>enses with the Test Act in the case of the army— Forms a stand- 

ing army at Hounslow Heath. 

1687. Father Petre becomes the King's adviser — The King begins to meddle with 

the Universities. 

1688. All ministers are required to read the Declaration of Indulgence from their 

pulpits — The Primate and six bishops draw up a petition against 
the Declaration — They are sent to the Tower ; are tried, and acquitted 
— The Prince of Orange is invited to take the throne— He lands at 
Torbay— James flees. 

1689. The Convention passes the Declaration of J{tg/i<— William and Mary are 

declared Eing and Queen— The Revolution completed. 



50.— THE REVOLUTION. 

1. The Duke of York, who succeeded his brother as 
King James the Second, declared his resolution to govern 

according to the laws, and to uphold the Church of 
England. He at once called a Parliament — the first 
that had met for four years. The Earl of Roch- 
ester, the King's brother-in-law, and a stanch Tory, was 
Prime Minister. The Commons voted James a revenue of 
<£1, 900,000; but already he was in the pay of Louis. 

2. Towards the end of June, Monmouth landed at Lyme, 
in Dorsetshire, to claim the throne. The lower orders 
flocked in hundreds to join him, but the nobles and gentle- 
men held aloof. At Taunton he assumed the title of King ; 
and then he advanced to Bridgewater, near which, at 
Sedgemoor, lay a Royalist army of 3,000 men. Mon- 
mouth, hoping to surprise the royal troops, marched out 

of Bridgewater at the dead oi m^\.. ks» laa crossed the 
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a pistol went off by aucident. Instantly the royal 
s beat to arms, and a heavy fire of musketry 
id on the rebels. Monmouth Hed. His foot ^ --y.' 
rs, after fighting long and bravely, were , _ 
scattered by the royal artillery. Two days later, 
Monmouth was found near the New Forestj lurking in a 
ditch. He was sent to London, and was executed on 
Tower HilL Hundreds of his followers were cruelly put 
to death by Colonel Kirke and Judge Jeffreys. 

3, James then began to unfold his grand design — 
namely, the complete restoration of Roman Catholicism 
in Great Brilain. He claimed the right to dispense 
with the Test Act, and granted to Roman Catholics 
commissions in the army and preferments in the 
Church. He placed the whole Church under the control 
of a Court of Ecclesiastical Commission. Father Edward 
Petre became his confidential adviser. Mass was publicly 
celebrated in the royal chapel at Whitehall, 
standing army was formed at Hounslow Heath, for 
the purpose of overawing London. Rochester, hav- 
ing refused to become a Roman Catholic, was removed 
from the Treasury. 



1687 
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4. James then began to meddle with the Universities. 
The V ice-Chancellor of Cambridge lost his office, because 
he refused a degree to a Benedictine monk. At Oxford a 
Roman Catholic bishop was placed over Magdalen CoUege, 
and twelve Fellows of that persuasion were appointed in 
one day. 

5. The crisis was now fast approaching. The King's 
ad\'isers adopted the policy of conciliating the Noncon- 
formists, in order to combine their influence with that of 
the Roman Catholics against the Established Church. 

With this view two Declarations of Indulgence 
Apr 27 . . 

1 fiftft* ^®^® issued, giving liberty of conscience to all who 

^ jy were not members of the Church of England — the 
second in April 1688. A week later there followed 
an Order in Council, commanding all ministers to read the 
Declaration from their pulpits. 

6. This Order the London clergy disobeyed ; and the 
Primate Sancroft, with six Bishops, drew up a petition 
against the Declaration. For this they were committed to 

the Tower, and were afterwards tried in the Court 
' of King's Bench, on a charge of having published a 
false, malicious, and seditious libel. The four Judges were 
divided in their opinion, two against two. The jury were 
locked up all night, and at ten next morning the Court 
met to hear the verdict. Deep silence prevailed ; but 
when the words "Not guilty" left the foreman's lips, cheer 
after cheer rang through the Court, and London was soon 
filled with shouts and tears of gladness. That night was 
a blaze of illumination. Rows of seven candles, with a 
taller one in the centre for the Archbishop, lit up every 
window. 

7. On the very day of the acquittal of the Bishops, a 
letter, signed by some of the leading nobles and clergy of 
England, was sent to William, Prince of Orange-Nassau, 

the nephew and son-in-law oi 3a.m^^, ^TL\?c<&a.\ivxv^ him to 
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come with an army and aid them iii defending their free- 
dom and their faith. William, accepting the call, began 
to make great preparations for the expedition. The news 
opened the eyes of James to the dangers that surrounded 
him. In a few hours he yielded almost all the points for 
which he had been contending during three years. But 
all was to no purpose. The hearts of the people were 
estranged from him. 

8. On November 5th the Prince of Orange landed at 
^ Torbay in Devonshire. 

tour days he ibqq 
reached Exeter, where ^ ^ 
he was received with 

as the champion of the 
Protestant faith. The King 
I hastened to Salisbury, resolved 
o stake his kingdom on the 
I issue of a great battle. But 
the policy of William was to 
j avoid bloodshed. A few 
i trifling skirmishes took place, 
but nothing more. Then 
James's friends began to for- 
J sake him. In rapid succes- 
fflon, Lord Churchill, afterwards the great Duke of Marl- 
borough; Prince Geoi^e of Denmark, married to the King's 
daughter Anne; and even Anne herself, abandoned ijie 
falling King. " Heaven help me 1 " he exclaimed on 
hearing the news ; " for my own children have forsaken 
me." 

9. James then resolved on flight, in the crisis of the 
dispute with the Seven Bishops, a son had been bom to 
him. This son {afterwards the " Pretender ") he now sent 
along with the Queen to France ; and, when he knew of 
their safety, he made his way to SUefeT(\eas, ■^V'Kfc ^ ■ssmSS^ 
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vessel waited for him. His first attempt at flight failed, 
but a second succeeded: and the news soon came 

D6C. 23 . 

lAftft* that James had arrived safely at St. Germain, 

^P near Paris, and had been warmly welcomed by 

Louis. 

10. Meanwhile William passed from Windsor to London, 

where he called an assembly, known as the Conven- 
JaxL 22 
IAAq' ^^^^ ^^^ throne was declared vacant, and great 

. T^ debates ensued on the settlement of affairs. At last 

A.JJ. 

a document, called "The Declaration of Right," was 
drawn up and passed. It settled in favour of the Parlia- 
ment all the points in dispute with the Stewart Kings. 
William and Mary were declared King and Queen of En- 
gland, the chief administration resting with William. The 
event is called the English Revolution. 



ac-^ult^tal 

Ben-e-dic-tiiLe 

Ca-thol-i-gism 



New Words In this Lesson. 

con-fl-den>tial ma-U^ous 

il-lu-ml-iLa-tlon Nas-sau 
Magd^en per-sua^on 



pre-fer^inents 

Bancroft 

se-dl-tious 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Earl of Rochester, Lawrence Hyde, 

second son of the Earl of Clarendon. 

2 Taunton, in Somersetshire; north- 

west of Lyme. 
Bridgewater, north-east of Taunton. 
Sedgemoor, east of Bridgewater. 
New Forest, in the south-west of 

Hampshire. 

3 Preferments, advances in rank. 
Ck)nfldential, private ; secret. 

4 Magdalen, pronounced Maud'lin. 

A Benedictine monk, a monk of the 
order of St. Benedict, who lived 
in the fifth and sixth centuries, and 
founded the earliest monasteries in 
Western Europe. 



Persuasion, belief; faith. 

6 Seditions, offensive to the State. 

7 Acquittal, declaring not guilty. 
Nephew and son-in-law. Nephew, 

because William's mother was 
Mary, James's sister; son-in-law, 
because William's wife was Mary, 
James's daughter. 

8 Anne, Queen from 1702 till 1714. 

9 Sheerness, on the island of Sheppey, 

in the mouth of the Thames. 
St. Qermaln. James lived there 
till his death in 1701. 
10 Declaration of Right, converted 
into the Bill of Rights in Oc- 
tober. 



Book IV.— Limited Monaeohy. 



HOUSE OF STEWART. 

(continued.) 



WILLIAM m. AND MARY n. 

William: Bom 1650 A.D. — Grandson of Charles I. — Married Mary 

Stewart— Reigned 1689-1702 a.d. 
Mary: Born 1661 a.d. — Daughter of James II. — ^Married William of 

Orange -Reigned 1689-1694 a.d. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1689. The Convention is turned into a Parliament— Halifax and Caermarthen 

(Danby) are the Chief Ministers — The MvJtiny Act is passed— The 
Toleration Act is passed — The Declaration of Kight is made a Statute 
and called The Bill of Rights — Dundee's rising for James in Scotland 
is quelled at Killiecrankie — James lands in Ireland— Eaising of the 
siege of Londonderry. 

1690. William lands in Ireland and defeats James at the Bo3me. 

169L Pacification of Limerick— The Highland clans required to take the oath. 

1692. Massacre of the Macdonalds of Glencoe— War with France— Naval victory 

off La Hogue— Defeat of William at Steenkirk. 

1693. Beginning of the National Debt. 

1691. Establishment of the Bank of England— Triennial Parliaments— Death 

of Queen Mary. 

1695. Siege of Namur— It surrenders. 

1696. The Bank of Scotland founded. 

1697. Treaty of Rystvicky with. France— Montas^ Prime Minister: first regular 

English Ministry. 

1698. Failure of the Darien Company— Peter the Great at Deptford. 

1700. Proposed partition of the Spanish dominions between the Dauphin and 

the Archduke Charles— OodolpMn Prime Minister. 

1701. Impeachment of Halifax and other ministers — War of the Spanish Succes- 

sion, between the Emperor Leopold and France— The Act of Settle- 
ment is passed, giving the succession to the Princess Sophia and the 
Protestant line— The Grand Alliance : England, Germany, and Hol- 
land—Whig majority : Godolphin dismissed— Death of James II. 

1702. Accident to William— His death. 



51.— SUPREMACY OF PARLIAMENT. 
L On February 13, 1689, the Dedsux^tvcrcv ^i ^\.^ ^'os. 
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formally accepted by William and Mary, and from that 
, day their reign dates. The Convention was then 
declared to be a Parliament A new coronation 
oath and new oaths of allegiance and supremacy 
were prepared. The coronation took place on April 11, 
in Westminster 
Abbey, where 
the chief Kiinis- 
ters of James 
stood around the 
double throne. 
Danby was Pres- 
ident of the 
Council, and was 
created Marquis 
of Caermarthen; 
Geoi:^, Marquis 
of Halifax, was 
Lord Privy-SeaL 
2. In conse- 
quence of the 
mutinyof a Scot- 
tish regiment, 
WILLIAM III. which refused to 

go to fore^ service when ordered by William, the Mutiny 
Act was passed, putting soldiers under martial law. As 
this Act must be renewed annually, there is here an in- 
direct provision for Parliament being called together 
every year. In May the Toleration Act was passed, 
abolishing penalties for absence from the Established 
Church, and for attending conventicles, but requiring all 
assemblies for religious worship to be held with open 

3. Towards the end of the year, the Declaration of Bight 
was confirmed and ex-teuded uv &\a,W\j& laT\a, wad became 
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the Bill of Bight& This Act gave Parliament absolute 
power over the army and the navy, over tie courts of law 
and the auccessioa to the crown, and thus made it supreme 
in the State. In the new Parliament of 1690 the Tories 
had a decided majority. Halifax left the Ministry, and 
Caermarthen became leader. 

4. A rising in Scotland on behalf of James came to an 
end at Killiecrankie, where Viscount Dundee, its leader, 
was shot when victory seemed within his grasp. James 
himself made his last vain stru^le for the crown in Ire- 
land. His most important operation was the siege of Lon- 
donderry. The citizens, greatly encouraged by the Rev. 
George Walker, endured the worst miseries of famine for 
more than three months; but at last three ships j„2yaB 
from England broke the boom of fir-wood and chains 16g9 
laid across the river Foyle, and carried food to the A.D. 
BtftTving citizens. The Irish array at once retreated. 

5. The decisive Battle 
of the Boyne was fought 
the Ist of 
in Ihe fol- JW J 
"S ye«t. i„. 
The battle began 
in the morning by the 
army of William com- 
mencing to ford the 
^W stream at three different 
_Zi^; points, under a heavy 
=- cannonada The Dutch 
^"^ guards, emerging from 
— ' the river, formed under 
enemy's fire. Then 
^_ ■ they dashed on the Irish 
a intrenchments, and 
swept them clean. The victory oi Wi\\a.TO. -^i^a ifc-iiK^vi^ 




lowi 
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though he lost Marshal Schomberg, his principal general 
James escaped to France ; hut the war was prolonged 
for a year. Then was signed the Pacification of 
Limerick, which made William unquestioned King 

of Ireland. 

6. William's desire to humble Louis the Fourteenth of 
France was made use of by the Parliament in order to 
increase its power. The House of Commons voted William 
large supplies of money for his wars with Louis, on con- 
dition that he should give up to it the chief share in the 
domestic government. The King agreed to these terms; 
and the influence thus acquired by the Commons has never 
since been lost. 

7. Louis made the dethronement of James a cause of 
war, which lasted for five years (1692-97). The great 
events of the war were, the battle off La Hogue, in which 
the French fleet was destroyed by those of England and 
Holland; the defeat of William at Steenkirk; and the 
siege of Namur, which ended in the capitulation of the 
French. The Treaty of Ryswick in 1697 brought the war 
to a close. Louis gave up most of his conquests, and 
acknowledged William as King of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

8. Out of these expensive wars sprang the National 

i coo ^^^^f *^® fi'^* ^^*^ ^^ *^® security of Parliament 

having been raised by Charles Montagu in 1693. 

These foreign wars led also to the establishment of 

the Bank of England. A body of merchants, headed by 

William Paterson, a Scotsman, agreed to lend the Govem- 

ment £1,200,000 at eight per cent., in return for 

certain trading privileges. The charter was granted 

27th July 1 694. In the same year was passed the 

Bill for Triennial Parliaments, which made the House of 

Commons more directly dependent on the Country, and 

Jess under the influence oi t\ie Oto^w. 
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Caer-mar^then 

can-non-ade' 

ca-pit-u-la-tion 



New Words in tbls Lesson. 

in-trench-ments pa-cif-i-ca^tion Schom-berg 

Eil-lie-craft-kle Pat^r-son Steen-klrk 

Na^mur Rsrs-wlck Trl-en-ni-al 



Notes and Meanings. 



Marqnis of Halifax. G«orge Sa- 
Yille was made a peer by Charles 
II., whose restoration he helped. 
He offended James by refusing to 
consent to a repeal of the Test Act, 
and was dismissed from office. 

Killiecrankie, in Perthshire, on the 
river Garry, north of Perth. 

Londonderry, in the north of Ire- 
land, on the Foyle. 

Gannonade, firing of cannon. 

Intrenohments, works defended with 
ditch and parapet. 

Schomberg. He was a French mar- 
shal and an English duke. 



Pacifioatlon, treaty. 

6 Domestic, home. 

7 La Hogue, a cape on the north-west 

of France. [Mons. 

Steenkirk, between Brussels and 
Namur, a fortress in Belgium; 67 

miles south-east of Brussels. 
Capitulation, surrender ; yielding. 
Ryswick, a village of Holland; 2 

miles south-east of the Hague. 

8 Charles Montagu, afterwards Earl 

of Halifax (1714). He became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
1694. 
Triennial, lasting three years. 
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1. William's second Parliament assembled in 1695. 
The Whigs having regained the supremacy, Godolphin, 
the Tory Prime Minister, resigned in 1696 ; and 



1697 

A.D. 



Charles Montagu became First Lord of the Treasury 
in the following year. This was the first regular 
English Ministry ; for it was at this time that it became 
customary to choose the ministers in a body, called the 
Ministry, or the Cabinet, from that party which had the 
majority in the House of Commons. Party government 
followed necessarily from the supremacy of Parliament. 

2. A Scottish Company, empowered to trade with the 
West Indies and Africa, had been sanctioned by the 
Scottish Parliament in 1695. The Isthmus of Darien 
was selected as a central position, and a colony 



1698 

A.D. 



was founded there in 1698. By the opposition of 
the East India Company and of certain Dutch 
merchants, the colony was ruined, axvd siX\. ^i)s\^ xcksywe^ ^^^^sb* 
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lost. The settlers sank into want, and disease carried 
them off by scores. Very few of them ever saw Scotland 
again. The settlements were at last surrendered to the 
Spaniards. 

3. The prospects of the Spanish Crown at this time 
caused anxiety in Europe, as the King, Charles the Second, 
was childless, and was believed to be dying. His brothers- 

--^^ in-law, Louis the Fourteenth of France and the 

1700 

Emperor Leopold, began to intrigue for the parti- 
tion of the Spanish dominions among their chil- 
dren; and William entered into the negotiations in order 
to prevent a union of the crowns of France and Spain. 
But when Charles of Spain heard how his dominions were 
being disposed of, he was indignant, and he made a will 
bequeathing his crown and all his possessions to Philip of 
Anjou, the second son of the Dauphin. Charles the Second 
died in November, and the Duke of Anjou became Philip 
the Fifth of Spain. 

4. The Emperor Leopold then prepared to vindicate the 

claims of his younger son, the Archduke Charles. 
He took up arms against the French in Italy, and 
the war of the Spanish Succession began. The 
Dutch also entered into the struggle, and claimed the aid 
of England. But the aspect of affairs in England had 
changed. In the end of 1700, Godolphin and the Tories 
were recalled to power, and in the new Parliament they 
had a majority. The Tories used their majority to im- 
peach the Whig ministers Somers, Halifax, and two others, 
for having forwarded the partition treaty by illegal means. 
Quarrels between the two Houses followed, and led to the 
acquittal of the ministers and to a dissolution. 

5. Before it was dissolved, this Parliament passed one 
great measure — the Act of Settlement, rendered necessary 
by the death of the young Duke of Gloucester, son of 

the Princess Anne. The Act OTdsixie^ V)a».\, ^^X^t ksaaa^ 
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the succession shouid pass to the Princess Sophia of 
Hanover, and her heirs, being Protestants of the Church 
of England. It also supplied some omissions of the Bill 
of Rights; and, in particular, it made judges removable 
only on conviction of some offence, or on an address of 
both Honses. In the new Parliament, which met in the 
end of December, the Wliigs had a majority, and Godol- 
phin was soon afterwards dismissed by the King. The 
establishment of party government, was thus fully recog- 

6, William had acquiesced in the settlement of the 
Spanish crown without 
approving it, and he now 
determined to join the 
Emperor. In September 
he concluded with Ger- 
many and Holland a 
treaty known as the 
Grand Alliance; but in 
the very midst of his 
preparations, William 
was suddenly cut off 
Riding from Kensington 
to Hampton 
Court, on Febru- ^'^^ 
ary 20, 1702, he *'°' 
feU from his horse and 
broke his collar bone, 
I He died at Kensington 
' on the 8th of March. 
He left no children. 
7. William of Orange 
possessed a courage that was calm amid every species of 
danger. His frame was feeble, his cheek was pale and thin ; 
but to his latest day the flash ol^iv&ea^et^ft wtA'Cwe.ws^. 
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of his firmly-cut lips told that bodily anguish had never 
tamed the iron soul within. 



ac-qui-esced^ 
Archduke 



New Words in this Lesson. 

Da^ri-en ne-go-tl-a^tlons 

Oo-dol-pMn o-xnis-Bions 



Som^rs 
vin^-cate 



Notei and Meanings. 



The Gabinet. Cabinet Councils are 
private meetings of ministers for 
consultation. No minutes or rec- 
ords of the proceedings are kept, 
and they are nowhere recognized in 
the Constitution. 

Negotiations, arrangements. 

Vindicate, defend. 

The Archduke Charles, second son 
of Leopold by his second marriage. 
The Archduke claimed the crown 
on the ground that his father (Leo- 



pold) was a grandson of Philip III. 
of Spain. 

5 Sophia. She was grand-daughter of 

James I., being daughter of Eliza- 
beth, who married the Elector 
Palatine. 
Omissions, things left out. 

6 Acquiesced in, agreed to. 
Kensington, then a suburb of Lon- 
don, now included in it. Queen 
Victoria was born in the Palace 
there. 



ANNE. 

Bom 1664 a.d. — Daughter of James II. — Married George of Denmark 

—Reigned 1702-1714 a.d. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1702. Godolphln Prime Minister; Marlborough Captain-General— War de- 
clared against France — Liege captured. 

1704. Marlborough's victory over Marshal Tallard at Blenheim— Capture of 
Gibraltar— Harley and St. John join the Ministry. 

1706. Marlborough's victory over Villeroi at Ramilies. 

1707. Union of the Parliaments of England and Scotland. 

1708. Resignation of Harley and St. John — Walpole takes Harley's place— Marl- 
borough's victory over Vendome at Oudenarde. 

Marlborough's victory over Villars at Malplaquet. 

Trial of Dr. Sacheverell for preaching " contrary to Revolution principles : " 
forbidden to preach for three years — Fall of the Whig Ministry— 
Haxley Prime Minister, with St. John as Secretary of State. 

Marlborough dismissed from all his offices— Walpole chained with pecula- 
tion and sent to the Tower— Harley creates twelve new Peers to get a 
majority in the House of Lords. 

1713. The Treaty of Utrecht between England and France. 

1714. Dismissal of Oxford (Hariey)— Shrewsbury Prime Minister— Death of 

Queen Anne — Age of Addison, Pope, Steele, Defoe, and Swift. 



1709. 
1710. 



1711. 
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2. On the death of WiWiam, A-xvii^, >i)!afc ^^^otA dsawj^liter 
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of James the Second, became Queen. Her husband, Prince 

George of Denmark, sat in the House of Lords as Duke of 

Cumberland, but took no further share in the government. 

William's death made no change in the foreign policy of 

England. Three, days after her accession, Queen -___ 

Airne appointed the Earl of Marlborough Captain- ' 

Ceneral of all her forces. Marlborough's influence 

with the Queen 

was unbounded 

Hiswifehadbeen 

for years Anne s 

bosom friend 

Anne chose her 

ministers from 

both parties 

She made Marl 

borough s fnend, 9 

Lord Godolphin 

High Treasurer I 

and Prime Minis 

ter, and the Earl 

of Nottingham 

Secretary of 

State. 

2. War 

formally declared against Franco in May. Nothing of 
importance was done till 1704, when Marlborough, ^„f^ 
now a duke, gained a brilliant victory over -the 
French and the Bavarians at Blenheim, on the 
north bank of the Danube. The same year witnessed 
one of the most important achievements of the war — 
the capture of Gibraltar by Admiral Rooke and Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel. Aided by a body of Gennan troops, 
the English landed on the isthmus which joins the Rock 
to the mainland, and carried ttie "«otV%\i'^ %'wiTni.\i>. ^si*"* 
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of a heavy fire. It has continued a British possession 
ever since. 

3. The course of the 
war after this was 
marked by the brill- 
iant victories of Marl- 
borough at Ramilies, 
Oudenarde, and Mal- 
plaquet; in the last of 
which the victors lost 
24,000 men, and the 
vanquished only half 
.that number. The 
1 till 1713, when it was concluded by the 
-j Treaty of Utrecht 

, During the reign of 
I Queen Anne, the strife 
I between Whigs and Tories 
raged more fiercely than 
iver. The Whigs sup- 
I portedthewar; theTories 
I sought for peace. The 
strength of the Tories lay in the House of Commons, 
that of the Whigs in the House of Lords. There was 
thus mixed up with the party warfare a struggle for 
supremacy between the two Houses of Parliament 
Though at heart a Tory, Marlborough was so disgusted 
with the opposition of that party to the war that he was 
led to drift toward the Whigs. Lord Godolphin, also, 
had now abandoned his Tory principles and had become 
one of the leaders of the Whig party. 

5. Such was the state of politics when a question of 
great importance arose — the necessity of a Union between 
the Parliaments of England and Scotland The Scottish 
ParJiajuent, still smarting vmder t\ve 6:\saa'5*:t^ ?A, Barien, 
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had passed an Act of Security (1704), which decreed that 
the successor to the throne of Scotland, on the Queen's 
death, should not be the person chosen by the English 
Parliament, unless the commercial privileges enjoyed by 
England were extended to Scotland. The English Parlia- 
ment retaliated with resolutions declaring that, after a 
fixed date, all Scotsmen were to be regarded as aliens. 

6. The Scottish nation then threatened war, and the 
English Government saw that a union was the only means 
of preventing that calamity. At last (1706) Commissioners, 
with Lord Somers as president, were appointed — thirty on 
each side ; and by them was framed the Treaty of 
Union, which took effect on May 1, 1707. Scotland ^ '^' 
was represented in the Imperial Parliament by six- 
teen elective Peers and forty -five members of the Commons; 
freedom of trade was established between the two countries ; 
and security was taken that the Scottish Law Courts and 
the Church of Scotland should be maintained. 

7. The Ministry, by its indiscretion, brought about its 

fall Dr. Henry Sacheverell, rector of St. Saviour's, ^ .^^ 

1709 

South wark, had preached two sermons in which he -^ • ^*' 

denounced the Revolution as an unrighteous change, 

and called on the people to defend their Church. The 

Government resolved on his impeachment, and the 

case came before the Lords. After a trial which --'-^' 

lasted three weeks, Sacheverell was found guilty, 

and was forbidden to preach for three years. 

8. So mild a punishment, inflicted by a Whig House of 
liOrds, was regarded as a triumph for the Tories, and 
before the end of the year Godolphin and Sunderland 
were dismissed (August). Robert Harley and Henry St. 
John came into office ; and in the new Parliament, which 
met in November, the Tory Ministry had a decided 
majority. One of its first measures was to pass an Act 
against Occasional Conformity. 
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9. In the spring of 1711, during Marlborough's absence 

on the Continent, the Ministry opened negotiations 
for peace with the French Government. Marl- 
borough returned in October, to find himself ruined. 
He was charged with dishonest practices, and was dis- 
missed in disgrace from all his offices. Harley was made 
Earl of Oxford. 

10. The peace project was denounced by the majority 
of the House of Lords, led by Marlborough. To neutralize 
this opposition, the Ministry created twelve Peers, and 
thus obtained a majority in the Upper House. This step 
marks an era in the history of Parliamentary government 
It was a constitutional plan, whereby the Ministry for the 
time being, which had the confidence of the majority of 
the Commons, could at once alter the relation of parties 
in the House of Lords. Thus the ascendency of the 
Commons was established once for all. 

11. The Treaty of Utrecht was signed on the last day 

of March 1713. It gave the Spanish crown to 
Philip of France. The treaty thus abandoned the 
cause for which the war had been undertaken — the 
exclusion of the Bourbons from Spain. It was, however, 
provided that the French and Spanish crowns should not 
be united. Louis recognized the Protestant succession in 
England, and agreed to expel the Pretender from France. 

12. When the terms of the treaty became known in 
England, they were deemed a poor return for Marlborough's 
successes. At the same time the leading Tories were 

^ , known to be favourable to the Pretender: and this 

1714 

destroyed the credit of the whole Tory party. 

Oxford was dismissed; and very soon afterwards, 

the Queen was suddenly struck down with mortal illness 

(July 29). By the advice of her Council, she intrusted the 

conduct of affairs to the Duke of Shrewsbury, a 

Tory, but a Hanoverian. TImc^ da.yft later she died. 
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Every one of her nineteen children had died before her. 
The reign of Anne is noted as a brilliant literary period. 
Addison, Steele, Defoe, and Swift, were the chief prose 
writers. Alexander Pope was the leading poet. 



New Words in this Lesson. 
arcMeve^ments De-foe^ in-dis-crd-tion 

Ad^-son de-nounced' neu-tral-lze 

U-iens Han-o-ve-ri-an Par-lla-ment^a-ry 

doudea^ley im-peach-ment Sa-chey^r-ell 



Steele 

Sun^er-land 
un-right^us 
van-quished 



Notes and 

2 Achievements, exploits ; successes. 
The Rock. Gibraltar is a strong 

rock-fortress in the south of Spain, 
near the strait of the same name. 

3 Vanquished, defeated. 

Ramilies (iia-m^e^'-^e), south-east of 
Lonvain, in Belgium. 

Oudenarde (Oo-den-ar^-dayX south- 
west of Ghent, in Belgium. 

Halplaqaet (Mal-pla-kay% in the 
north of France, near the Belgian 
frontier. 

Utrecht, in Holland; south-east of 
Amsterdam. 

5 Aliens, foreigners. 

6 Forty-five members of the Com- 

mons. By the Reform Act of 1832 
the number was increased to 63; 
and by the Act of 1868 to 60. 

7 Indlsoretion, want of wisdom. 



Meanings. 

Sacheverell. Pronounced Sashei/- 
Denounced, condemned. [erdl. 

8 St. John. Pronounced Sin'jun, 

He was afterwards Viscount Bol- 
ingbroke. 
Robert Harley. He had been chosen 
Speaker of the House pf Commons 
by the Tories in February 1701, 
and again in the new Parliament 
which met in December of that 
year. He became Earl of Oxford 
in 1711. 

9 Marlborough retired to the Conil- 

nent He returned to England on 
the death of Queen Anne. He 
was coldly received at Court, bnt 
was restored to his post of Cap- 
tain-General. He died in 1722. 

10 Neutralize, make of no effect 

11 The Pretender, the son of James XL 



HOUSE OF BRUNSWICK. 

Since 1714 A.D. 



GEORGE I. 

Born 1660 a.d. — Great-grandson of James I. — Married Sophia of 
Brunswick—Reigned 1714-1727 a.d. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1714. Union of the Crowns of Great Britain and Hanover— Halifax Pt\ss.<^ 
Minister ; To wnshend, Stanhope, and 'W aXv^\& ^^ >iicA'\fi2a!&&\x) . 
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1716. The Whig^ have a majority in the new Parliament — Impeachment of 
Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormond — Oxford is sent to the Tower— 
Bolingbroke and Ormond flee to France— Great riots— Halifax dies : 
Walpole Prime Minister— Jacobite rebelUon— Surrender of Forster 
at Preston— Repulse of Mar at Sheriflfmuir— Arrival of the Pre- 
tender. 

1716. The Pretender and Mar sail to France— The Septennial Act passed— 

Townshend is dismissed ; becomes Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

1717. Walpole resigns ; Stanhope Prime Minister. 

1718. Sunderland Prime Minister— Quadruple Alliance (Germany, England, 

France, and Holland) against Spain. 

1720. The South Sea Scheme leads to speculation and general ruin— Walpole 

restores the public credit. 

1721. Sunderland resigns, and Aislabie is expelled from Parliament — Walpole 

Prime Minister. 

1722. Bishop Atterbury is exiled for forming a Jacobite plot. 

1724. Opposition to Wood's halfpence in Ireland : they are withdrawn. 
1727. Death of George I. 



54— JACOBITE INTRIGUES. 

1. George the First, already Elector of Hanover, became 
King of the British dominions at the age of fifty-four. 

His father was Ernest Augustus of Hanover ; his 
mother, who had died only two months before 
Queen Anne, was Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, 

Queen of Bohemia, and therefore grand-daughter of 

James the First. 

2. As George was imperfectly acquainted with the 
English language, he left the government entirely in the 
hands of the Ministry, which therefore acquired more 
power during this reign than it had ever exercised before. 
George favoured the Whigs, by whom he had been called 
to the throne. His policy is easily understood. It was 
guided mainly by two principles : — an intense fondness for 
Hanover; and a constant fear of the Pretender and his 
partisans, who were now called Jacobites. 

3. The fall of the Tory Ministry was immediate. The 
Earl of Halifax was made First Lord of the Treasury; 
but the real head of the Government was Charles, Viscount 
Townshend, Secretary of State. The Ministry also in- 

cluded General Stanhope and "R.o\>er^ "^^X-^l^. In the 
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new Parliament, which was called six months after the 
King's accession, the Whigs had a majority. A secret 
committee of the Commons, of which Walpole was .,-.,- 
chairman, sat to inquire into the conduct of the •'■••'■*' 
late Ministry with regard to the Treaty of Utrecht. 
The Tory leaders, Oxford, Bolingbroke, and Ormond, 
against all of whom there were strong suspicions of a 
secret correspondence with the Pretender, were impeached 
for high treason. Oxford was sent to the Tower, Boling- 
broke and Ormond fled to the Continent, where they 
joined the councils of the Pretender. 

4. Great riots then took place, for the feeling of the 
nation ran strongly in favour of the Tories. When Oxford 
was being conveyed to the Tower he was cheered by mobs,^ 
that afterwards in Smithfield burned William the Third 
in effigy. Bishop Atterbury boldly denounced George as 
a usurper. Without delay the Government took strong 
measures. The Riot Act, which had been passed in Queen 
Mary's time, was re-enacted ajid made permanent. The 
army and the navy were made ready for war. Lord 
Halifax having died in May, Walpole became First Lord 
of the Treasury in October. 

5. The alarm of the Government was not baseless. In 
defiance of the Treaty of Utrecht, the Pretender was in 
France preparing for a descent on Scotland with the help 
of Louis the Fourteenth. In the midst of these prepara- 
tions Louis died ; but it was too late for the Pretender to 
draw back. Within a few days after the death of Louis, 
the flame of rebellion was actually kindled both in Scotland 
and in England. 

6. In September the Stewart flag was hoisted at Brae- 
mar, and the Earl of Mar, with 10,000 clansmen, ..-.,- 
declared for James. The Duke of Argyle, with a 
Royalist army strongly posted at Stirling, watched 

his movements. At the same tmie, ^\vfe ^Ska^^-^iyys* ^^^^^^-t- 
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thumberland were called to armf. by Mr Forster the 
"Member for the county but few of them obeyed the 
and tlie 




Ro\ alist troops fore 
mg Forster into the |. 
town ot Preston m i 
Lancahhire, tliere 
compelled him to 
surrender On the 

shire Ar5(\le 
ga\ e a severe check | 
to Mar who retreat 
ed hastily to Perth 

7 The Pretender then landed at Peterhead but with 
no money, no troops, no warlike stores. At Perth 
he wasted many days in preparing for his corona- 
tion, while the crown was yet to be won. Hearing that 
Argyle was advancing, he hastened to Montrose, 
1 "71 a ""^^^ ^^ '^'"1 ^l""" embarked for France, leaving 
the army to its fate. About thirty of the leaders 
suffered death ; the estates of many were confis- 
cated ; and more than a thousand were banished to !Nortb 
America. Thus ended "The 'Fifteen." 

8. For the sake of Hanover, George embroiled England 

with Continental affairs. In connection with his foreign 

policy several changes took place in the Ministry. When 

the Earl of Sunderland became Prime Minister in 1718, 

the Quadruple Alliance was formed, by which Germany, 

England, France, and Holland, leagued themselves 

against Spain. Admiral Byng destroyed the 

Spanish fleet off Sicily. In retaliation, Spain 

sent tin expedition to invade StioUaai \iv Iwcroa of the 
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Pretender; but the fleet was shattered by a storm, and 
peace followed (1720). 

9. Sunderland's Ministry was overthrown by its con- 
nection with the South Sea Scheme. That was a huge 
gapibling transaction, in which the creditors of the Govern- 
ment were tempted by the promise of large dividends to 
accept of shares in the South Sea Trading Company. 
When the bubble burst, thousands were ruined. 

A. D 

For accepting bribes to secure the passing of the 
South Sea Bill in Parliament, Sunderland was forced to 
resign; and Mir. Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
was expelled from Parliament. Walpole then became Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer and Prime Minister a second time. 

10. For twenty years Walpole continued to direct the 
Government. Bribery was the secret of his long ^-^^ 
possession of office. He is credited with the say- 

ing, "Every man has his price." To some he gave 
titles of honour; to others, places of profit or of power. 
His chief talent lay in finance. Under his wise guidance 
England made great advances in her commerce and her 
manufactures. 

11. One of the first troubles with which Walpole had to 
deal was a new Jacobite plot. Francis Attcrbury, the rest- 
less Bishop of Rochester and the friend of Sachev- ^ ^^^ 

1722 

erell, intrigued for the return of the Pretender. 

When Walpole heard of the plot, he took active 
measures against the bishop. A Bill of Pains and Penalties 
passed through both Houses, sentencing him to deprivation 
and exile ; and he spent the rest of his days in France. 

12. George the First was seized with apoplexy while 
travellinor in Hanover, and died there. He was a 
thorough German in his character and habits ; and ' 
in governing England he showed a tendency iii . r. 
every case to sacrifice the interests of Great Britain 

to those oi Hanover. 
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New Words in this Lesson. 

Als-la-bie Brae-mar^ em-broiled' re-tal-i-a-tion 

At^ter-bur-y con-fis^t-ed Fors-ter Stan-hope 

Bol-ing-broke dep-ri-va-tion quad-ru-ple Towns-bend 



Notes and Meanings. 



Jacobites. From Jacobusy the Latin 
for James, the Pretender's name. 
The name should be distinguished 
from JacobinSf a society of French 
revolutionists which met in a 
Jacobin convent in Paris. 

Robert Walpole. He was Prime 
Minister from 1715 till 1717, and 
again from 1721 till 1742; then 
made Earl of Orford ; died 1745. 



6 Sheriinnnlr, in Perthshire, north- 

east of Stirling. 

7 Peterhead, a sea-port on the coast of 

Aberdeenshire, north of Aberdeen 
Confiscated, forfeited to the crown. 

8 Embroiled, entangled. 
Retaliation, revenge. [dishonest. 

9 Oambllng, staking money on chance; 

11 Deprivation, loss of office. 

12 Tendency, aptness ; inclination. 



GEORGE n. 

Bom 1683 a.d. — Son of George I. — Married Caroline of Anspach— 

Reigned 1727-1760 A.D. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1727. Walpole continues in power. 

1728. A new Parliament, with a large Whig majority. 

1733. Walpole introduces his Excise Bill, but withdraws it when it is strongly 
opposed. 

1736. An Edinburgh mob hangs Captain Porteous, who had been reprieved. 

1737. Queen Caroline's death shakes Walpole's power— The Prince of Wales and 

the Patriots oppose Walpole. 
1739. War with Spain about the right of search— The Wesleys found the body 

of Methodists. 
174L Commodore Anson makes a voyage round the world— New Parliament : 

Walpole's party declining. 

1742. Walpole resigns— Wilmington Prime Mioister, but Carteret the real 

head of the Ministry. 

1743. England joins in the War of the Austrian Succession— George II. defeats 

the French at Dettingen— Death of Wilmington: Pelliam Prime 
Minister. 

1745. Defeat of the English at Fontenoy— Jacobite rebellion raised by Charles- 

Edward Stewart, who lands in Inverness-shire— He lives at Holjrood 
— He defeats Cope at Prestonpans, and marches into England- 
Captures Carlisle and retreats from Derby. 

1746. Charles gains a slight success at Falkirk— He is finally defeated at Cnl- 

loden, wanders in the Highlands, and escapes to France. 
J748, Treaty o/ Aix-la-ChapelU ends tVi© "Wax ol \,Vift ioi^ttiaA Succession. 
1731, Death of the Prince of Wales- Pilt \aTfteoiicV!L%^\«\Jaftl5A3i^%v3>!«^. 
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1754. Death of Pelham— Duke Of Newcastle Prime Minister, 

1766. The Seven Years' War begins — Surrender of Minorca — Newcastle resigns 

—Duke of Devonshire Prime Minister, with Pitt as real leader- 
Tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

1767. Olive's victory at Plassey— Bengal secured to England— Newcastle Prime 

Minister— Pitt Foreign Secretary. 
1769. Wolfe's victory on the Plains of Abraham— Capture of Quebec — Defeat of 

the French at Mlnden — Destruction of the Brest fleet in Quiberon 

Bay. 
1760. Death of George II. 



55.— THE EXPANSION OF ENGLAND. 

1. George the Second, who, as Prince of Wales, had 
been jealously exiled from the English Court, now became 
King. Through the influence of his wife, Caroline 

of Anspach, a woman of sense and virtue, Walpole 
and the Whigs were kept in power ; although the 
King would have preferred a Tory Ministry under Sir 
Spencer Compton. 

2. The first serious blow to Walpole's power was the 
death of Queen Caroline in 1737. Not only was the King 
against him, but he had also an enemy in the Prince of 
Wales, though the latter was not on good terms with his 
father. A Spanish war about the right of search (1739- 
1741) brought fresh disasters on the Ministry. The 
Opposition, led by Pulteney and supported by ^„ao 
William Pitt, was persistent in its attacks on the ^'^^ 
Minister, and at last drove him from power. Wal- 
pole received the title of Earl of Orford. The Pelhams 
came into power in the following year, and they contrived 
to hold it nearly as long as Walpole had done. 

3. Before Walpole retired, England had entered into 
the War of the Austrian Succession (1743-48), in support 
of the claim of Maria-Theresa to her father's dominions, 
and against Prussia and France. An English army, led 
by the King in person, defeated the French at Dettingen ; 
but two years later, the Duke of Cumberland, George's 
second son, was defeated at Fontenay iVI \S^. 
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4. The Jacobite rebellion, known as " The 'Forty-fiTO," 
was a« episode of that war. As an act of retaliation, 
France encouraged the exiled Stewarts to make a bold 

push for the English throne. 
The hero of the rebeUion 
was Prince Charles-Edward, 
grandson of James the Sec- 
ond. He gained a dashing 
victory at Prestonpane; but 
on CuUoden Moor his gal- 
lant Highlanders were scat- 
_ ji— J tered in flight by the Duke 
of Cumberland. After wandering for five months in the 
Highlands and Islands, he escaped to J<^raaca He died 
at Rome in 1788. 

5. The war still lingered on the Continent. In 1745 
Maria-Theresa had triumphed, her husband, Francis- 
Stephen, Grand Duke of Tuscany, being chosen 
Emperor. Three years later the treaty of Aix-la- 
Chapelle was signed by the other belligerents. 

The Protestant succession in England was guaranteed ; 
and the Pretender and his family were excluded from 
France. 

6. Ever since the retirement of Walpole, the man who 
had been most steadily coming to the front in English 
politics was William Pitt, the "Great Commoner." He 
had made himself offensive to King Geot^e by his anti- 
Hanoverian prejudices ; hut his opposition to the 
King's policy almost disappeared after the death of 
the Prince of Wales in 1761. By that event Prince 

George of Wales, the King's grandson, a boy in his thir- ■ 
teenth year, became heir-apparent to the throne. 

7. On the death of Pelham in 1754, he was succeeded 
by his brother, the Duke of Newcastle. When the Seven 

Fears' War between Prussia tktid Kw^Wva. tt^-ai^ Vwi 



1748 



1751 
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years later, England and France naturally took opposite 
sides; and as France now supported Maria-Theresa, 
England formed an alliance with Frederick the 
Great of Prussia, who was George's nephew. The 
surrender of Minorca to France exposed the Ministry to a 
burst of popular fury, which forced Newcastle to resign. 
A Ministry was then formed by the Duke of Devonshire, 
with Pitt, who was Secretary of Stato, as its real head. 

8. England was now in the midst of that gigantic con- 
test with France for supremacy in Europe which forms 
the leading feature of the eighteenth centutj That 
struggle began in the lon^ and keen nvalrj between 
William the Third and Iiouis the Fourteenth It was at 
the root of the War oE the Spanish '^uccesaIOn of the 
War of the Austrian Succession of the Jacobite Rebell 
ions, and of the Seven Years "War It ran through the 
American War. It became a life-and death strugj,!e in 
the French Revolutionary "W ar and m the Peninsula. It 
was finally settled ^ 
on the field of 
Waterloo, which 
established the 
supremacy of En- 
gland. 

9. In the Seven 
Years' War (1756- 
1763) hostilities ex- 
tended, almost for 
the first time, to the 
colonies of England 
and France. The 
Governor of Pondi- 
cherry, the central 
station of the French 
of conquering all India for France. "fto\4m¥,"^»&s«4" 
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I the whole of Southern India. But the tide 
of conquest was 
turned by Robert 
Clive, a clerk in 
the East India 
Company's ser- 
vice, who entered 
the army in 1746, 
and soon dia- 
tuiguished him- 
, self by his daring 
exploits. 
10. The con- 
■ (juest of Bengal 
5 dive's most 
markable s- 
chievement Su- 
jah - ad - Dowlah, 
Nabob or Prince 
wa.D oLiTi. of Bengal, at- 

tacked the English settlements bv the Ganges in 1756. 
He then packed one hundred and forty - six English 
prisoners into a chamber t» enty feet square, 
known as the Black Hole of Calcutta (June 19, 
1756) Next morning twenty three ghastly figures 
sta^ered or were lifted, barely living, from the fetid 

11 Having landed at the mouth of the Hoogly in 
December, Clive forced his way to Calcutta Early in 
1757 SujaJi ad Dowlah made a determined attack on that 
town with 40,000 men. Cine had only 2,400 men, most 
of them Sepojs. Yet he kept the Nabob at bay, and 
forced him to come to terms. 

13 The decisive battle -waa ioiijh.t at Plassey, on June 
23rd. Clive had not 4,0WJ men -wVCa \iHtt, VcSa 'fiia 
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enemy numbeicd t)0 000 The action beginmng at s 
the mommg, 




confined to a 
artillery 
Toward 



ei emng a division of 
the Nabob s army began 
to rao\e toward the En- 
glish lines, evidently 
with no hostile intention. 
Clive then hurled his 
whole force on the ene- 
my's camp, and swept 
the vast mob in rout 
before him. Only twenty 
"^^ i J white men and about 
fifty Sepoys perished in the fight which secured for En- 
gland the supremacy of India ! 

13. In the meantime a ministerial crisis liad occurred 
in England. In April 1757, Pitt was dismissed, at the 
instigation of the Duke of Cumberland ; but so great a 
cry of indignation arose in the country that tlie King was 
compelled to recall him (June). Newcastle was 
nominal Premier, but Pitt was really the head of 
tlie Government As Foreign Secretary, it lay 
with him to direct the contest with France. Then 
followed that remarkable series of successes which made 
England supreme in both hemispheres. 

H. In North America the French held Canada, while 
tlie English settlers possessed the eastern coast of the ter- 
ritory now called the United States. The natural boundary 
lietween the settlements was formed by the St. Lawrence 
and its Lakes. But a system of encroachment on the 
part of the French had been goin^ ow im ««&». "C-^tos.. 
I to keep in their own \van.4a tVe Ui^n \!i^-««Ka 
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Canada and the lower Mississippi, they lined the Ohio 
River and the Alleghany Mountains with fortresses. This 




led to several sharp encounters between the English and 
the French colonists. 

15. The outbreak of the Seven Years' War had im- 
bittered the strife in the colonies ; and during the next 
year or two affairs bore for the English a gloomy aspect 
But Pitt had not long been in the Foreign Office when 
the clouds began to rise. He himself planned the cam- 
paign of 1759. Quebec, held for the French by the 
Marquis of Montcalm, was the point of attack. The 
Ei^iish army sent to captvite \t "wes commanded by General 
James Wolfe. 
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16. Between the night of the 12th and the morning of 
71 the 13th Sep- 

tember W olf e ^d 
led his am y 
i J a steep and tor- 
tu us path fr m the 
bea 1 to the Plains 
of Abrahan outside 
ot Quebec The 
F n 1 




rpri&ed, broke and 
Jed Wolfe died in 
' the moment of vic- 
tory. Montcalm was mortally wounded, and died next 
morning. Five days later Quebec surrendered, and the 
English became masters of Canada 

17. On the morning of the 25th of October 1760, 
George tlie Second died suddenly of heart disease. 
As his eldest son, Frederick, Prince of Wales, had 
died in 1751, he was succeeded by his grandson. 
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Hbw Wordi In thu LeuoD. 

Alx-la-Cha-pelle' Fon-Ien-oy' Vit-tU'tlv-pl prej-n-^o-aa 

Al-lo-glia-iiy guar-an-teed' nom-l-nal Pul-ten-ay 

Iwl-llg^r-ents Hln-du-stsii' Or^fom Eev-o-lu-tUm-a-ry 

Comp'ton Hoog^ly Pel-bams Bt LaT^rtmce 

ep-t-aode Im-blt^tered per-Blat^nt Eu-Jah-ad-Dow^lali 

mln-ii-te^rl-al Pon^-cher-ry TMt'-eaxi-j 
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sir SpenoBT Compton. As Lord 


hii brother the Dillie oF NeoCUtU 


Wllmlnglon ha b«amB Finl Lord 
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u Engllih Soveielgn wu ondn 




fire. 
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imuKgled EngUih goodi Into Si»ln, 


of Pnnkfort-ontbe-MBln. 


ud oUlmed tha right to seuch 
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EngUth ahipB, whicb they eierciKd 


neMotWom. 


iBtTerj InioitBt mgnner. 
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Obarles-Edward, son of James Stew- 
art, the old Pretender, and there- 
fore grandson of James II. ^e is 
also known as the "young Pre- 
tender," and the " Chevalier Doug- 
las." He claimed the throne for 
his father. 

Prestonpans, eight and a half miles 
east of Edinburgh. 

Culloden Moor, or Drummossie 
Moor, eight miles north-east of 
Inverness. 

Alz-la-Ghapelle, in Ehenish Prus- 
sia, on the frontier of Belgium; 
40 miles south-west of Cologne. 
German name, Aachen. 

Belligerents, persons or countries 
at war. 

Ouaxanteed, made secure. 



6 Offensive, disagreeable. 
Prejudices, feelings; opinions 

formed without forethought. 

7 George's nephew. Frederick's 

mother, Sophia Dorothea, was a 
daughter of George I. of England. 
Surrender of Minorca. Admiral 
Bjng was blamed for not relieving 
it, and having been tried by 
court-martial, was shot on board 
the Monarque. 

8 Gigantic, vast. 

9 Pondlcherry, south-west of Madras. 

11 Sepoys, Hindu soldiers employed in 

the British army. 

12 Plassey, ninety miles north of Cal- 

cutta. 

13 Ministerial crisis, change of Minis- 
15 Imbittered, made bitter. [try. 



GEORGE m. 



Bom 1738 a.d. — Grandson of George II. — Married Charlotte of 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz— Reigned 1760-1820 a.d. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1760. Newcastle and Pitt remain in office, but the Earl of Bute is made a 

Secretary of State. 

1761. The Bourbon Family Compact (France, Spain, and Naples)— Pitt proposes 

war, but is over-ruled, and resigns. 

1762. Bute Prime Minister— War of the Family Compact. 

1763. Treaty of Paris— George Grenville Prime Minister— Wilkes is arrested 

on a general warrant for charging the King with telling a lie. (He 
was afterwards expelled from Parliament, but in the end he 
triumphed. He was Lord Mayor of London in 1774.) 
1766. The Stamp Act is passed as a means of taxing the American Colonies- 
Opposition of the Colonists— Rockillgliam Prime Minister — Lord 
Clive returns to India as Governor of Bengal. (Leaves 1767.) 

1766. Eepeal of the Stamp Act— Orafton Prime Minister. 

1767. Taxes imposed on tea, lead, etc.— Letters of Junius. 
1770. Lord North Prime Minister. 

1773. Cargoes of taxed tea thrown into Boston Harbour. 

1774. Congress meets at Philadelphia, and petitions the Eling against the taxer— 

Lord Clive commits suicide — Warren Hastings first Govemor-Gener*l 
of India. 
1776. The American War begins— Battle of Lexington ; indecisive - Battle of 
Bunker Hill; the English victorious— George Washington com- 
mander-in-chief of the American army. 
2776» Howe driven out of Boston— Declaratlou of Iivdcp«wdcttxi« issued— Howe 
takes New York. 
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1776-79. Captain Cook's voyages ; he founds the Australian Colonies. 

1777. English victory at Brandywine River— Capture of Philadelphia— Capitu- 

lation of Burgoyne at Saratoga. 

1778. Death of Chatham. 

1780. The Gordon no- Popery riots in London; twenty-one rioters executed— 

The War in the Camatic begun by Hyder Ali, King of Mysore. 

1781. Surrender of Comwallis at Yorktown. 

1782. RoclrtTlgliam Prime Minister- Shelboume Prime Minister; William 

Pitt Chancellor of the Exchequer— End of the siege of Gibraltar— 
Hyder Ali crushed by Sir Eyre Coote. 

1783. Treaty of Versailles— Independence of the United States— Portland Prime 

Minister ; Fox Foreign Secretary- Fox's India Bill is thrown out by 
the Lords— Wllliain Pitt Prime Minister. 

1784. Pitt dissolves Parliament— Great majority for ministers in the new 

Parliament — Board of Control erected for government of India. 

1786. Warren Hastings leaves India at peace — Lord Comwallis Governor- 
General— Tippoo Saib subdued (1792)— Baird storms Seringapatam 
(1799). 

1789. The great French Revolution— Burke denounces the excesses in France. 

1791. Passing of the Canada Constitutional Act— QvL&rrel of Burke and Fox. 

1792. The Republic established in France— Warren Hastings acquitted after a 

seven years' trial 

1793. War declared with the French Republic— Toulon taken and retaken. 

1794. Agitation for reform in England— Ho beajj Corpus Act suspended— Corsica 

taken — Howe defeats the Brest fleet. 

1796. Pitt forms with Russia and Austria the First Coalition against France. 

1797. Mutinies at the Spithead and the Nore— Jervis and Nelson's victory off 

Cape St. Vincent — Duncan's victory off Camperdown. 

1798. Nelson destroys the French fleet in Aboukir Bay— Irish rebellion- Lake 

routs the rebels at Vinegar Hill. 

1799. The French are repulsed at Acre by Sir Sidney Smith— Second Coalition 

against France (England, Russia, Austria, Portugal, etc.)— Conquest 
of Mysore: death of Tippoo Saib (son of Hyder Ali) at capture of 
Seringapatam. 

1800. Bonaparte defeats Austria at Marengo and Hohenlinden. 

1801. Abercromby's victory at Alexandria— Union of the Irish and English 

Parliaments— Pitt favours Roman Catholic emancipation — Being 
opposed by the King, he resigns— A ddington Prime Minister— The 
Czar forms the Armed Neutrality League — Nelson destroys the 
Danish fleet at Copenhagen. 

1802. Treaty of Amiens (England, France, Spain, and Holland). 

1803. Renewal of the war— Execution of Robert Emmet and others for sedition 

in Ireland. 

1804. Break-down of the Addington Ministry— WilUam Pitt Prime Minister- 

Bonaparte Emperor. 
1806. Third Coalition against France (England, Russia, Austria, and Sweden)— 
Nelson's great victory off Trafalgar : death of Nelson. 

1806. Death of Pitt— Lord Orenville Prime Minister ; Fox Foreign Secretary - 

Death of Fox. 

1807. Duke of Portland Prime Minister; Canning Foreign Secretary— Capture 

of the Danish fleet— Portugal declines the Berlin Decree— The 
French invade Portugal. 

1808. Joseph Bonaparte is made King of Spain— The Peninsular War begins— 

Wellesley defeats Junot at Vimiera. 

1809. Moore gains the Battle of Cohmna, WQLddV«&— N^^^^^es^ ^^d2ccs& "CoA^^'^i^^'^ 
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of TaUvera— Failure of the Walcheren expedition— Duel of Cannkig 
and Gastlereagli— FaU of the BOnistiy— Perceval Prime Minister. 

1810. Wellington intrenches himself at Torres Yedras— The Bordett Riots in 

London about Parliamentary Reform. 

1811. In consequence of the King's insanity, the Prince of Wales becomes 

Prince Regent — The Luddite riots begin : destruction of machinery. 

1812. Wellington victorious at Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, and Salamanca— Mr. 

Perceval is shot in the lobby of the House of Commons — The Earl 
Of Liverpool Prime Minister — War with the United States- 
Napoleon's invasion of Russia. 

1813. Wellington victorious at Yitoria and Toulouse — Napoleon, defeated at 

Leipsic, abdicates. 

1814. First Treaty of Paris— Napoleon sent to Elba— The Peace of Ghentf with 

the United States— The Vienna Congress meets. 

1816. Napoleon leaves Elba and returns to Paris— Wellington and Bliicher take 

the field in Belgium— Napoleon totally defeated at Waterloo— Sur- 
renders to the English, and is sent to St. Helena (dies there 1821)— 
Second Treaty of Paris— Ifisireaa in England— Com Act passed — Riots 
and destruction of property— The cry for Parliamentary Reform. 

1817. Many petitions for Reform sent to the House of Commons — The Habeas 

CorpvLs Act suspended— Burdett's motion for Reform rejected — Death 
of the Princess Chariotte. 

1819. " Peterloo : " Reform meeting at Manchester dispersed by the military— 

Burdstt fined and imprisoned— The Six " Ga^ng Acts " passed. 

1820. Death of the Duke of Kent, and of George III. 



56.— AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 

1. George the Third, unlike the two preceding Georges, 

was an Englishman by education and by sympathy. 

In his first speech to Parliament he said, " I glory 

in the name of Briton." Newcastle and Pitt still 

remained in power, but it ere long became evident that the 

young King was entirely under the influence of the Earl of 

Bute, his former tutor, whom he had placed in the Cabinet. 

2. England had now become the first nation in the 
world; but her supremacy was not undisputed. Pitt 
learned that the Bourbon monarchs of France, Spain, and 
Naples, had entered into a Family Compact. Foreseeing 

an inevitable war, he boldly proposed to strike the 
first blow, against the colonies of Spain. The King, 
influenced by Bute, refused to follow his advice; 
and Pitt resigned the seals of offiqe. 

3. In the following year Bute became Prime Minister ; 
and then, as Pitt had £oreto\d, ^^saiv ^^^t^^ -«^^ in 
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terms of the Family Compact. In the short war which 
followed, England had many brilliant successes ; and soon 
both France and Spain sought peace. Bute was so 
alarmed by the increase of the National Debt that ^_^^ 
he readily yielded to their desire, and the Treaty 
of Paris was concluded in February 1763. It con- 
firmed the cession of Canada to England. Pitt denounced 
the Peace ; both the Peace and the Ministry became un- 
popular ; and Bute was so alarmed by the rising tide of 
popular dislike, that he resigned. The Honourable George 
Grenville was his successor. 

4. Then occurred the events that led to the great 
American War. Grenville, desirous to meet the ^_^^ 
cost of the late war, proposed to tax certain docu- 
ments used in America, such as wills and contracts; 
and the Stamp Act was therefore passed. The Colonists 
replied, that since they had no representatives in the 
British Parliament, they would pay no taxes to Great 
Britain. At the same time they offered to vote voluntary 
contributions to the imperial treasury. 

6. Grenville at once resigned, and, under the brief 
Ministry of the Marquis of Rockingham, the Stamp Act 
was repealed. The Duke of Grafton, and Pitt, now Earl 
of Chatham, were next called to office, with Charles 
Townshend as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Chatham 
soon fell into bad health, and Townshend recklessly im- 
posed new taxes — in the shape of impost duties on tea, 
lead, glass, paper, and painters' colours — on the Colonists, 
whose discontent grew hourly greater. It was during 
these stirring times that the famous " Letters of Junius," 
directed chiefly against Grafton, appeared in one of the 
London newspapers. In 1768 Chatham retired ; and two 
years later the Duke of Grafton gave place to Lord 
North, a Tory Premier, under whom chiefly the 
American War was conducted. 
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6. The taxed tea was still sent to Amenca. Some 
twenty daring spirits, dressed and painted like Indians, 

I the tea-ships that lay m Boston Hat 
bour, ami emptititl the cargoes into the sea (Decern 
ber). The British Govenmient retaliated by si ut 

ting up the port of Boston, and removing the Custom 

House to Salem. 

Then the States 

met in Conffress 

at Philiidelphin,, 

and sent an ad- 
dress to 

King, in which 

they asked that 

, _ , the offen- 

^™ Bivetees 

should be w^Sti iTtTif n fl 

removed. The r' 

slighted To the 
eloquent warn- 
ings of such 
men as Lord 
Chatham and 
Edmund Burke 
the ministers closed their ears. 

7. After ten years of wordy strife, actual i 

Iti^oiLtinuedwith 
*|i^g'varymg success 
. _ during eight cam- 
paigns. The first 
outbreak woa at !Lexing- 
ton, lietweeti Boston and 
Concord, where a few 
Americaji riflemen attacked a 4«lwAmi««&- lA "^ia^^&tL aol- 
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diers that was marching to seize some warlike stores. 
More importance attaches to the attempt of the Americans 
to seize and for- 
tify Bunker 
Hill, overlook- 
ing Boston- The 
attempt failed ; 
but it proved to 
the Colonists 
that it Was pos- 
sible for undis- 
ciplined patriots 
to meet on equal 
terms the best 
troops England 
could send a- 
gainst them. 
Thenceforth the 
success of the 
Revolution was 

days before Bunker Hill, Congress had unanimously 
appointed George Washington Commander-in-chief. He 
immediately joined the army at Boston, 

8. Early in the second campaign. General Howe was 
compelled to evacuate Boston and to sail for Halifax ; 
and then was issued, by the Congress at Phila- 
delphia, the famous document called "The Declara- .mrre 
tion of Independence." In August, General Howe . _ 
seized Long Island, drove Washington from New 
York, and planted the English flag on its batteries. 

9. At the opening of the third campaign the Ameri- 
cana obtained aid in men and money from France. .,___ 
A victory at the Brandywine River, and the capture 

of Pbiladelphi&, raised bopen in. EiTvg\a.iii ftiaV "Ooft 
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subjugation of the Coloniste was not far diBtant. But 
a great humiliation changed all these hopes into fears. 
General Burgoyne, marching from Canada, was so hemmed 
in by the American troops at Saratoga, that he waa forced 
to capitulate (October 16). During the winter that fol- 
lowed, the soldiers of Washington were fihoeless and 
starving in Valley Forge, near Philadelphia; but, inspired 
by the noble patience of their leader, they bore their 
autferinga bravely ; and thenceforward America had de- 
cidedly the best of the war. 

10. In the fourth year of the war, the venerable Chat- 
ham, while thundering, in apite of age and illneaa, 

I proposal to grant the Colonies indepen- 
dence, fell in a fit on the floor of the House of 
Lords, and waa carried to a bed whence he never rose. 
He died five weeks afterwarda 

11. No event of note occurred after this till the seventh 
campaign, when 



1778 



Lord Corn- 
wallia was, by the 
skilful movements of 
Washington, shut up 
in Yorktown, and 
compelled to sur- 
render with 7,000 
men. This was the 
decisive blow ; for 
although the 
lingered through an- 
other campaign, the 
American Colonies 
glitnd. Hhe Independt 




V virtuaUy severed from Eln- 
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was after some time formally acknowledged by the Treaty 
of Versailles; and they became a Republic, gov- -___ 
emed by an elected President, Washington being 
the first to hold the office. 

12. In the meantime the reins of government had 




changed hands in England. Growing indications of un- 
popularity led Lord North to resign in March 1782. The 
Ministry of Lord Rockingham then came into power ; but 
he died before the end of the year, and was succeeded by 
Lord Shelboume, with William Pitt as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, during whose term of office the peace with the 
United States was concluded. 

N«v Word! In thli Lsuon. 
Brau^jr-Tliie bu-rall-l-a^Uon Bock-lnK-ham un-dlB^-pUned 
Bnnk^ Jn-nl-DB Sadism V«T-mlUM.' 

tOafiton Flill-a-del-phl-^ auV\u-saf-^itni. ■^(ii--o3i.-'»fT^ 
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Notes and Meanings. 



2 Family Gompact, a league of members 
of one royal family. Louis XV. of 
France, Charles III. of Spain, and 
Ferdinand of Naples, were all de- 
scended from Louis XIV. of 
France. 

4 Voluntary contributions, free-will 

offerings. 

5 " Letters of Junius." The author- 

ship was kept a profound secret. 

It is now believed that Sir Philip 

Francis was the author. . 
Boston, the capital of Massachusetts 

(United States). 
Salem, sixteen miles from Boston. 
Philadelphia, in Pennsylvania; the 

second city of the Union. 
Edmund Burke, a distinguished ora- 
tor and philosophical writer ; then 

member for Bristol. 
7 Lexington, eleven miles north-west 

of Boston. 



Undisciplined, not trained to war. 

George Washington, bom in Vir- 
ginia, 1732 ; a major, Virginia 
militia, 1751 ; Commander - in - 
chief of the American Army, 1775. 
First President of the United 
States, 1789; re-elected, 1793. 
Retired, 1797 ; died, 1799. 

8 Halifax, capital of Nova Scotia. 
Long Island, opposite New York, 

between New York Bay and the 
Atlantic. 

9 Subjugation, conquest. 
Humiliation, humbling. 
Saratoga, in New York State; 32 

miles north of Albany. 

11 Yorktown, in Virginia; south-east 

of Richmond . 
Versailles, near Paris. 

12 William Pitt, the younger; second 

son of the Earl of Chatham. Bom 
1759, died 1806. 



1783 

A.D. 



57.— THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

1. The treaty with the United States was so unpopular 
in England, that Lord Shelbourne was forced to resign 

early in 1783. A coalition Ministry, under the 
Duke of Portland and Mr. Fox, held office for a 
few months, after which it retired to make way for 
William Pitt, who became Prime Minister in his twenty- 
fifth year. One of his first measures was to erect the Board 
of Control for the government of India. He had also the 
satisfaction of seeing India brought into a state of un- 
exampled peace through the vigorous administration of 
Warren Hastings, its first Governor-General. 

2. There was need that in England the helm should 
be held by a firm hand, for Europe was entering on the 
era of the French Revolution — undoubtedly the greatest 
•event in modern history. During its continuance (1789- 
} 795) the history of England is to a great extent merged 

in that of Europe. Iw ¥raivc^, \,^t^tvtc^, xcyg^ ^^twn- 
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agance, and heavy taxation, had led to confusion in the 
national ^__„ 
tinances, 1789 
and to 
ji^reat suflering, 
followed by" 
wide spread dis- 
content When 
redress of gnev 
aiices was soujjht 
m 1 ain, tlie Pans 
mob stormed the 
Bastille, or State 
n The an 
cient Bourbon 
monarchy was 
overturned , the 
King and the 
Q«een-Loui. 
th e Sixteenth and 
Mane Antoinette — were guillotined, and France was 
drenched m blood. 

3 The ferment quickly spread to England, and im 
bittered party feeling there Many of the friends of 
reform were alarmed by the proceedings in France, and 
became opponents of change Burke, in particular, de 
nounced the excesses m France, and foretold the overturn 
of law and order. 

4. Tlie effects of the Revolution were seen in the dis- 
cussions raised by the Canada Bill of 1791. Its object 
was to divide Canada into two provinces. Upper and 
Lower, with a separate provincial government in each. 
Though a Government measure, it was heartily .__. 
supported by Fox. Burke, on the contrary, de- 
nounced it in a violent speech B,gMHB^ te^^M^'**-"^ 
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principles, and declared that he would hold no intercourse 
with those who defended them. Fox, who had been his 
life-long friend, whispered, " There is no loss of friendship, 
1 hope?" — "Yes," replied Burke, "there is loss of friend- 
ship. I know the price of my conduct : our friendship is 
at an end." The Bill passed, and is known as the Canada 
Constitutional Act. It established a Representative As- 
sembly, a Legislative Council, and a Grovernor in each 
province. 

5. The Republic was established in France in 1792, 
and one of its first acts was to offer help to the English 
people against their "tyrannical" Government. When 
the blood of Louis stained the scaffold in the followin^: 

year, war was declared against the French Re- 
public by England, Holland, Spain, Austria, 
Prussia, and five smaller States. Toulon, a strong 
fortress on the Mediterranean shore, surrendered to an 
English fleet. It was retaken by the cannon of the Re- 
public, directed chiefly by a young officer of artillery — a 
Corsican named Napoleon Bonaparte. 

6. In England, the admirers of the Revolution became 
bolder, and joined in the cry for a reform of Parliament 
The Government became alarmed, and suspended the 

Habeas Cm^pus Act, besides passing an Act against 
seditious assemblies. Abroad, the English arms 
were generally successful. Lord Hood took Corsica. 
Lord Howe defeated the Brest fleet off the west of Brit- 
tany. Most of the French settlements in the East and 
the West Indies were taken. 

7. The French, however, had become masters of Flan- 
ders, and in 1795 Holland submitted to them. In the 

same year Prussia made a separate treaty with 

France, and Spain became her ally. Nevertheless 

Pitt resolved to prosecute the war with vigour, and 

succeeded in forming witVi 'R.\x^'&\«u «cA Km^\?cv^ ^Qwb'^Vss.t 
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Cc&litioa against France. In the following year Spain 
declared war against England. 




8. In England it was a time of great gloom and dis- 
tress. A dangerous mutiny broke out in the Royal Navy. 
The seamen demanded more paj better food better atten- 
tion whin sick and more liberty when m port At the 
Spithead they were easily pacifael but at the Hore ._(y_ 
the mutineers seized the ships of war and anchored ' 
them across the Thames in order to shut up the 
mouth of the rn er The men did not return to their duty 
until the ringleaders — including rear admiral Parker" — 
had been arrested and hanged 
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it naval victories relieved the gloom of the 
year. In February, off 
Cape St Vincent, Admiral 
Jervis and Commodore 
Nelson, with twenty-one 
sail, defeated thirty-two 
Spanish ships of war. In 
Octobfer, the ships of 
Holland were scattered 
by Admiral Duncan off 
the Dutch village of Cam- 
perdown. The former 
victory prevented i 




vasion of England by the French and the Spaniard; 
latter prevented an invasion of Ireland by the Dutch. 



the 
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isoe. 
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58.— THE COALITIONS AGAINST FEANCE. 

1. Bonaparte spent two campaigns in Egypt and Syria, 
in a fruitless attempt to open a path te Indici. Sailing 
from Toulon with a great fleet and army, he took Malta 
on his way, and landed at Alexandria. Then 
pressing on to Cairo, he defeated the Egyptians in -t^ao 
the Battle of the Pyramids. But he had been fol- ^j j, 
lowed by Admiral Nelson, who annihilated his fleet 

as it lay in the Bay of r 
Aboukir. 

2. By this victory the 
army of Bonaparte was 
imprisoned in Egypt 
Never inactive, he led his 
soldiers into Syria early in 
1799, and laid siege to 
Acre. So gallajitly was 
it defended by Sir Sidney 
Smith, that, after repeated 
efforts to atenn its walls 
during two months, the 
French were forced to retreat to Egypt Alarming news 
from Paris caused Bonaparte te hurry back to 
France. The army thus abandoned lost spirit, and ^ ^ 
was finally routed at Alexandria by Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who, however, received a mortal wound 
during the action. 

3. In no part of Europe did the example of the French 
Revolution bear more bitter fruit than in Ireland. There 
seditious societies were formed ; a secret correspondence 
was held with France ; and a day was fixed for an out 
break. In 1798 the rebellion raged cruelly for about two 
months in Wicklow and Wextord. T\«s >m»iWO«Ss. -^^s**- 
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of affairs showed the necessity of binding Ireland more 

closely to Great Britain. After many debates and 

1801 '^^''^ opposition in Ireland, an Act for the Union 

j^Q of the Parliaments was passed, and the Union came 

into effect on the first day of 1801. 




4. At this time Pitt renounced his early views favour- 
able to Parliamentary Reform He thought, however, 
that the Union with Ireland would !« more complete and 
lasting if the Homan Catholics Mere "emancipated , that 
is to say, if they were allowed to sit in Parliament 
and to hold public offices, like their fellow-citizens. 
The Kii^ refused to listen to this proposal, and conse- 
quently Pitt resigned, after having held office for upwards 
of seventeen years. He was succeeded by Henry Adding- 
ton (March). 
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5. The keen struggle that had been going on for neariy 
a century between England and France had now become 
much more than a competition between two ambitious 
and rival States. It involved the whole of Europe. It 
was a contest between despotism represented by the rapa- 
cious power of Bonaparte, and free institutions represented 
by England. From the beginning of Napioleon's career, 
Pitt had seen the gravity of the situation. Nelson's great 




victory of the Nile had enabled him to form a beconl 
Coalition against France in which Enj,land was ._-. 
joined by Russia, Austria, Portugal Turkey and ■'■'*'«' 
Naples. 

6 Bonaparte now First Coi sul of France humbled 
Austria on the field of Marengo and succeeded m detach 
mg Russia from the Coal tioa The Czar then formed an 
Armed Neutrality lyague along with Prussia Sweden 
and Denmark The League was EetiOMsV'j Aani'ii.'^eift, Vj 
Jieisons fcombardment of Copenhftgeu t^fe*i\"^ a»S, i-«*a 



1802 , 
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broken up by the death of the Czar Paul His successor, 
Alexander, formed a treaty with England, to which 
' Denmark and Sweden acceded. The way being 
thus smoothed for a general peace, the Treaty of 
Amiens was concluded in March 1802. 

7. War broke out again in May 1803, and as Pitt 
returned to power in the following year, it was prosecuted 
with great vigour. A Third Coalition was formed against 
France, including ^Russia, Austria,and Sweden. Franoewas 
joined by Spain. Bonaparte, now the Emperor Napoleon 
the First, meditated an invasion of England, before march- 
ing against Austria. His great difficulty was that he 

could not get command of the Channel, so watchful 
An ^'^"^^ K^elson and the other English admirals. To 

decoy Nelson from his post. Napoleon sent his fleet 
across the Atlantic, to threaten the West Indies. Nelson 
followed the French atlmiral ; but he, escaping Nelson's 
notice, snddenly returned to Spanish waters. Nelson re- 
turned to England to rest j but when he heard that the 
French and Spanish fleets had taken refuge in Cadiz har- 
bour, where they were watched by Collingwood, he at 

once tendered his ser- _^ 

vices to Pitt. P*Pj5^ s P /i -'' ■^ ''\ 

8. On September t """ 
14 he sailed from ' 
Portsmouth on board | 
the Victory. On Oc- 
tober 21 he 

Oct. 21. . 

came up with 

the combined fleets of 
France and Spain ofi" 
Cape Trafalgar. Be- 
fore the action, he 
gave the fleet his famous signal—" 'fin%\Mid expects every 
man to do his duty." "Wvtti tte Vft\-^ ol "Uit^ ^M&wfe 
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wood, Nelson inflicted on the enemy a most decisive 
defeat, capturing nineteen ships out of thirty-three. 
During the action. Nelson was struck by a rifle bullet 
from the enemy's rigging, and he died about three hours 
afterwards. He was borne to his last resting-place in St. 
Paul's Cathedral with princely honours, the whole nation 
mourning for its "darling hero." 

9. In January 1806 Pitt died, overwhelmed with the 
toils of statesmanship. He was only forty-six years 
of age. Lord Grenville became Prime Minister, ■*"*^^" 
with Fox as Foreign Secretary. In September, Fox 
died, aged fifty-seven, and his body was laid in Westminster 
Abbey, beside that of his rival, Pitt. 



Ab^r-cromb-y 

Am-i-ens 

an-ni-hl-l&t-ed 



New Words in this Lesson. 

bom-bard-ment des-pot-ism 
Col-ling-wood in-sti-tu-tions 
Co-pen-ba-gen Mal-ta 



neu-tral-i-ty 

ra-pa^ous 

Ports-mouth 



Notes and Meanings. 



Malta, an island in the Mediter- 
ranean ; due south of Sicily. 
Chief town, Yaletta. It is (fne of 
England's most important ocean 
fortresses 

Alexandria, a city of Egypt, founded 
by and named after Alexander the 
Great. 

Oairo, the chief city of Egypt ; south- 
east of Alexandria. The Pjnramids 
are on the opposite side of the Nile 
from Cairo. 

Annihilated, reduced to nothing; 
utterly destroyed. 

Abouklr^. The bay is east of Alex- 
andria, between Aboukir castle and 
the mouth of the Nile. 

Acre, on the coast of Syria, near 



the foot of Mount Carmel. It is 

famous for the number of its 

sieges. 
6 Despotism, absolute government. 

Bapaolous, plundering. 
6 Marengo, in the north of Italy; 

south-east of Turin. 
Armed neutrality, position of a state 

that is ready for war, but takes no 

side. 
Amiens, on the Somme ; north of 

Paris. The treaty was generally 

regarded as only a truce. 

8 Gape Trafalgar, midway between 

Cadiz and the Strait of Gibraltar. 

9 Lord Orenvllle, son of the Honour- 

able George Grenville, who was 
Premier from 1763 tiU 1765. 



59.— THE PENINSULAE WAR 

1. Portugal, which had always been the faitM-MV ^3^ 
of England, was reluctant to accent ^i?tia ^^-t^cm. \^<i^^'^^> 
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by which Napoleon attempted to ruin English commerce. 
Napoleon, annoyed by this show of spirit, resolved to crush 
the little country by a single blow. He sent General 
1 QA»7 «^^^^^ with 30,000 men to take possession of Lis- 
bon. On his approach, the Prince-Regent and the 
Royal Family of Portugal sailed to Brazils Junot 
then occupied Portugal in the name of the French Emperor. 

2. Meanwhile a quarrel was disturbing the Royal Family 
of Spain. Ferdinand, the heir-apparent to the crown, 
quarrelled with his father, Charles the Fourth. Partly by 
artifice and partly by menace, both father and son were 
induced to resign all their rights to the Spanish throne 
into the hands of Napoleon. He then made his brother 
Joseph, who had for some time held the throne of Naples, 
King of Spain. 

3. The national party in Spain rose in arms against this 

usurpation, and appealed to England for help. 
Hence arose the Peninsular War, in which Napo- 
leon's ambition received its first serious check. Sir 
Arthur Wellesley, already distinguished in Indian wars, was 
sent to the Peninsula with 10,000 men ; but after defeat- 
ing Junot at Vimiera, he was recalled. His successor. 
Sir Hew Dalrymple, allowed the French to evacuate Por- 
tugal with all their arms and warlike stores. This foolish 
leniency cost Sir Hew his command, and Sir John Moore 
took his place. 

4. Deceived by Spanish promises, Moore led his army 
into the north of Spain ; but learning that Napoleon was 
master of Madrid, and that Marshal Soult was marching 
to attack him, he retreated towards the shore of Galicia. 
When the English, famished and rag-clad, reached Corunna, 

their ships had not yet arrived, and Soult was close 
IAHq' ^P^^ them. Facing round, they moved to meet 
^ P iii^^f ^^^ won a \)rilliaiv.t victory. Moore, killed by a 

cannon-ball, was buried ou t^xe^ t^tcv^^t^^ oJl^^-ros^as^^ 
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WellcBley then again took command of 
the army. Invading 
Spain, hewonagreat '^^ 
battle at Talavera, 
on the banks of the 
Tagus. For this victory he 
was created Viscount Wel- 
lington. But the approaches 
to Madrid being covered by 
three French armies, he was 
obliged to fall back on the 
frontiers of Portugal In 
October, a new Min-^^ 
istry was formed by 
Spencer Percevai, in which 

Lord Palnierston was War Secretary and Mr. Robert Peel 

held a subordinate office. 

6. Portugal was the scene of the next Peninsular cam. 
paign. The French strove to drive the English to 
their ships ; but Wellington repulsed them i 
heavy loss. Then, retreating to the heights of 
Torres Vedras, some distance north of Lisbon, he took up 
an impregnable position, and the French army retreated 
toward Spain. In the end of the same year, the King, 
who had occasionally suffered from mental disease, became 
incurably insane, and George, Prince of Wales, was in- 
stalled as Regent (February 1811). 

7. Wellington invaded Spain for the third time in 
1813. Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz, great fortresses 
which guarded the western frontier of Spain, soon 

fell before him. His victory at Salamanca opened *a-\^ 
the way to Madrid, into which the victor led his j^jy^ 
troops on the 12th of August ; but the approach of 
two French armies made it advisable for him to fall back 
on Portugal. 



1810 
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8. In the sprinjr of this year (1812) the Priiao Min- 
ister, Mr. Perceval, was shot in the lobby of the House 
of Commons by a merchant named Bellingham, whose 
business had been ruined by the wur. The Earl of Liver- 
pool then formed a Ministry, with Lord Castlereagh as 
Foreign and Peel as Irish Secretary. 

9. In Spain, the French were being driven step by st^p 

toward their own frontier. The decisive battle was 
'mS* ^'^"S^^ *'■ V'toria in Biscay. Then Wellington, 
^ J, entering France, scattered the remnant of Soult's 
army on the 10th of April 1814 in the Battle of 
Toulouse. Six days earlier, Napoleon, routed in the great 
Battle of Leipsic, and followed" even into Paris by a vie- 
toriottB host of Russians, S-weAea, Gefcaams, K?Q'*,riasat, 
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and Prussians, had abdicated the throne of France. The 
Bourbons returned to Paris and Madrid. On the .,-- . 
30th of May 1814 the First Treaty of Paris was ^°** 
signed. The fallen Emperor retired to the island 
of Elba. Toward the close of the year a Congress met at 
Vienna to settle the affairs of Europe. 

Bsw Wordi In tUa LauEin, 

abldindt-ed Oo-nm-na le^nl-on-cy BU1>-or^-nat« 
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Notes and Msanliigi. 

1 BrailL It wu a dopendeiicy of ETaoujlM, quit. 

Portugal. The King returned to Lealenoy, nil1dne«. 

Portugal In 1821 ; bnt bis bod Don 4 OaUola, Id tlie north-weit of Spiln. 

Pedro wu crovned u Emperor of !] Lord Palmantoii. Henry Jobn 

BruUlDlSZ2. Temple; born 1734: twice Prime 

2 ArUfloe, trick. Minister. 

8 Sir Arthar ■WallMlBj, ittarwatdj Mc. Bobart Pwl, atlerwMdi Sir 
Duke Dt Wellington ; born 1769. Rolwrt Peel; bom 1738; twice 

VImlera, In Partugat ; north ol PrVme%\&\!A». 
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6 Impregnable, not able to be taken 
or seized. 
Inourably, beyond reach of cure. 
9 Toulouse, in the south - west of 
France. 
Abdicated, given up ; vacated. 
First Treaty of Paris. By this 



treaty the boundaries of France 
were to be the same as at January 
1, 1792. England retained Malta, 
Tobago, St. Lucia, and the Isle of 
France (Mauritius). 
Elba, in the Mediterranean, between 
Ck>rsica and the coast of Italy. 



60.— THE TRIUMPH OF ENGLAND. 

1. The deliberations of the Vienna Congress were sud- 
denly interrupted in March 1815, by the news that 

Napoleon had quitted Elba. He landed on the 
southern coast of France, and marched rapidly 
toward Paris. His marshals hastened to his side. 
The French soldiers flocked in thousands around his ban- 
ner. In twenty days after his landing, he once more held 
the capital and the throne of France. 

2. All Europe was enraged at this daring disregard of 
treaties and of oaths. The Duke of Wellington took the 
command of 76,000 troops. Bliicher marshalled 80,000 
Prussians for the campaign. All offers of negotiation from 
Napoleon were unheeded; his only hope lay in instant action. 

3. Wellington's plan was to join the Prussian army in 
Belgium, and thence to march rapidly on Paris from the 
north-east. In order if possible to prevent this union, 
Napoleon crossed the French frontier and entered Belgium 
on the 15th of June. The English lay then at Brussels; 
the Prussians were at Ligny. On the 16th, the English 
marched to Quatre Bras, which they held against the 
attack of Marshal Ney. But on the same day Napoleon 
drove the Prussians northward from Ligny. This obliged 
Wellington to fall back on the village of Waterloo. Even 
there Bliicher was distant from him nearly a day's march ; 
and Napoleon exulted in the prospect of victory, for he 
had got, as he thought, between the allied armies, and all 

that now remained was to deies^t \;\i^m *\w \,\«\i» 




4. The Battle of Waterloo was fought on Sunday, the 
18th. The army of Wellington numbered 67,000, 
that of Napoleon about 73,000 men. Shortly Tais 
after eleven o'clock, the first shot was fired from ^^^^ 
the English guns. The French artillery replied ; 
and then followed such a cannona4e as had never been 
heard on battle-field before. The French battalions dashed 
on Hougoumont, which was held by the English Guards. 
Around this mansion the battle raged furiously for hours. 
The French took the shrubbery, broke the gate to pieces, 
but could not withstand the withering fire from the liouse, 
and the rain of sheila from the English howitzers. 

B. About four in the afternoon, ftift\ie»Ao\'Cpife'5TQ»B<sis.- 
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column began to emerge from the wood to the east 
Napoleon then felt obliged to make his last desperate 
effort — the advance of the Old Guard, which had been 
kept in reserve, in the rear of the French lines. When he 
saw his trusted veterans driven in rout down the hill, he 
rode away to the rear. The whole English line then 
advanced, and Waterloo was won. During the three 
eventful days (June 16, 17, 18) 40,000 French, 16,000 
Prussians, and 13,000 British and Germans were killed. 

6. Paris, where he abdicated in favour of his son; 
Rochefort, whence he tried to escape to America ; the 
Roads of Aix, where, on the quarter-deck of the " Beller- 
ophon," he cast himself on the mercy of England ; the 
lonely rock of St. Helena, where for six years he dwelt, 
imprisoned by the Atlantic waves; — these are the last 
scenes in the history of Napoleon the First. He died on 
the 3rd of May 1821 ; and in 1840 his remains were re- 
moved to France. 

7. By the Second Treaty of Paris, the territory of France, 

distended far beyond its natural limits by the 

1815* ^-i^l^ition of Napoleon, collapsed into a kingdom 

j^j)^ similar in size to that of 1790. The National 

Debt of England had now reached the enormous 
sum of £880,000,000. But fast as the debt grew, still 
faster grew the wealth of the cotton-mills, where steam- 
power had come to the aid of the spinning-frame and the 
hand-loom. Without these, it would have been impossible 
for England to bear the long-continued strain and the 
heavy burden. 

8. The Proclamation of Peace was followed by great 
distress in England. The passing of a Corn Act, forbid- 
ding the importation of foreign grain, led to riots in the 
larger towns, which were attended with great destruction 
of property, and in some cases with loss of life. During 

the next three years, tW e^(i\\«rafe\\\. wcA 'Oafc ^^ac^ntent 
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continued to spread. Public meetings in favour of Parlia- 
mentary Reform were held everywhere. Toward the end 
of 1819, the Government passed Six Acts, sometimes 
called the " Gagging Acts," for the suppression of seditious 
meetings and publications. 

9. On the 23rd January following, the Duke of Kent 
died; and on the 29th the old King, blind as well as 
insane, also breathed his last. His age was eighty- 
one, and his reign of sixty years is' the longest in 
the long list of English Sovereigns. He was a good man 
and a wise King. Unlike his predecessors of the same 
name, he made the good of Great Britain his highest object. 

New Words in this Lesson, 
bat-tal-ions de-llb-er-a-tions Hou-gou-mont pub-ll-ca-tions 
Bel-ler-o-phon Oag^ging bow^it-zers Rocbe-fort 

Notes and Meanings. 



1820 

A.D. 



Deliberations, discussions ; con- 
ferences. 

Llgny, in Belgium ; south-east of 
Brussels. 

Quatre Bras (Pron. Katr Brah% 
20 miles south of Brussels, 10 from 
Waterloo. The name means four 
armsy and is due to the fact that 
two roads cross there. 

Waterloo, about 10 miles south of 
Brussels. 

HongOTunont, south-west of Water- 
loo. 

Howitzers, light cannon, used for 



throwing shells. They take effect 
only at short range, but are easily 
carried. 

6 Rochefort, on the west coast of 
France. 
Roads of Alz, off the island of Aix ; 

north-west of Rochefort. 
St. Helena, an island in the South 
Atlantic, 1,200 miles from the coast 
of Africa. Longwood, where Na- 
poleon resided, is in the interior 
of the island. 

8 Oagging, stopping the mouth; si- 
lencing. 



GEORGE IV. 

Bom 1762 a.d. — Son of George III. — Married Caroline of Brunswick 

—Reigned 1820-1830 a.d. 



SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1820. Lord Liverpool continues Premier— The Cato Street Plot, to murder the 
Ministers : Thistlewood and four others executed— Bi^I of Pains and 
Penalties against Queen Caroline— The BUI \% ^Jc^Xk^crasA.*. v^^V^S^^^ 
reJoiciDgs. 
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1881. Death of Queen Caroline— Demand for ParliamenUiy Reform, Free Trade, 

and Roman Catholic Emancipation. 
1822. Lord John Russell's motion for Reform rejected — Suicide of the Marqnb 

of Londonderry (Lord Castlereagh) — Canning Foreign Secretaiy; 

Peel Home Secretary. 

1824. Burmese War— Tenasserim and Arracan annexed (1826) — Mechanics* In- 

stitutions first established. 

1825. Commercial crisis, the result of speculating in joint-stock companies- 

Combinations of workmen made lawful. 

1827. Illness of Lord Liverpool— George Caiml21£r Prime Minister— Death of 
Canning — Lord Qodericll Prime Minister — Destruction of the 
Turkish fleet at Navarino, by England, France, and Russia. 

182a Wellington Prime Minister, Peel Home Secretary— i2e/>eal of the Tat 
and CorporcUion Acts— Daxiiel O'Connell is elected for County Clare- 
London University opened. 

1829. Passing of the Roman Catholic Reli^Act, by Wellington and PeeL 

183a Death of George IV. 



61.— THE DAWN OF REFOEM. 

1. The Prince-Regent, who had already ruled for nine 
years, now became King George the Fourth. The Earl of 

Liverpool continued Premier. A few days after 
lo^u ^YiQ King's accession, a plot to murder the Ministers, 

when they were assembled at an official dinner 
given by Lord Harrowby (Lord President of the Council), 
was discovered by the police. The leader of the gang was 
Thistlewood, a man of no character. After the murder, 
the prisons were to be broken open, London was to be set 
on fire, and a Revolution accomplished. On the very 
evening fixed for the crime, the police came suddenly on 
the conspirators in a hay-loft in Cato Street, near the 
Edgeware Road. A desperate scuffle ensued, and a police- 
man was killed ; but the capture was mada Thistlewood 
and four others were executed ; the rest were transported 

2. Nothing showed George the Fourth in a worse light 
than his treatment of his wife, Caroline of Brunswick, to 
whom he had been married in 1795. They had never 
agreed, and had separated soon after marriage. During 
the Regency she had lived in Italy ; but when she heard 
that her husband was King, she hastened to England to 

claim the honours due to a Qxne^eti. Ow \3t\fe ^\3cl q£ July 
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1820, a " Bill of Pains and Penalties " was brought into 
the House of Lords, charging her with immoral conduct ; 
but on the 10th of November the Bill was abandoned, 
to the great joy of the people. 

3. The depressed state of commerce still caused much 
suffering. Complaint was made of the restrictions to which 
trade was subjected. Thus, side by side with the demand 
for Parliamentary Reform, there arose the demand for Free 
Trade ; and a third question which agitated the public mind 
at the same time was Roman Catholic Emancipation. 

4. Neither the prevailing distress nor the threatening 
attitude of a large section of the people had any effect on 
the Government or on Parliament. In February 1822, 
the Commons rejected a motion, proposed by Mr. Brougham, 
for inquiry into the causes of the national distress. In 

April it threw out Lord John Russell's motion for ^ ^^^ 

1822 

Reform. Toward the end of the year, the Marquis 

of Londonderry — better known as Lord Castlereagh 
— committed suicide; and he was succeeded as Foreign 
Secretary by Mr. Canning, under whose influence the 
Ministry began to assume a more liberal tone. 

5. In 1824, a great rage for joint-stock companies seized 
the nation. Money was abundant, and men invested it, 
on the promise of high interest, in schemes of the wildest 
description. The natural result was a panic or com- 
mercial crisis in 1825, when fifty banks shut their 
doors, and more than two hundred merchants be- 
came insolvent. At this time Parliament made it lawful 
for workmen to enter into combinations for the purpose of 
raising wages. Since that time trade-unions have become 
powerful, and many " strikes " have occurred. 

6. In the spring of 1827 the Earl of Liverpool, who had 
been Prime Minister for the last fifteen years, was 
prostrated by a stroke of paralysis, and Canning 

was called to the head of the GovemTCkfeiv\.. ^^iJ^ 

(778) ^^ 
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this gifted and eloquent statesman, sinking under the 
heavy load of so great an office, died in August of tbe 
same year. 




7. In January 1828, the Duke of Wellington became 

Prime Minister, with Peel as Home, and Palmeraton 
AD '^ ^^' Secretary ; and in April the Test and Cor- 
poration Acta of Charles the Second were repealed, 
on the motion of Lord John Russell, although the meas- 
ure was opposed both by Peel and by Palmerston. This 
was the lirst triumph of the party of progress. 

8. An incident which occurred thia year brought the 
question of the Boman Catholic claims to a crisis. Daniel 
O'Connell, the great champion of Emancipation, and him- 
self a !Roman Catholic, was elected member for County 
Oiare. Government Muw that his exclusion from the 

House would inevitably \« io^io■we& ^^ a.TdQ^iSi!gQ.\n.'\ni- 
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land. Wellington and Peel therefore withdrew their 
opposition, and actually carried through Parliament the 
Roman Catholic Relief Bill. PeeVs change of 



1829 

A.D. 



side caused much surprise. His plea was that 
the peace of the country was in danger. This 
was a second triumph to the popular party. On the 26th 
June 1830, George the Fourth died, aged sixty-eight. He 
has been called '* the first gentleman in Europe ; " but he 
did not deserve the title on account either of kindness of 
heart or of purity of life. 



at^tl-tude 
Brougli^am 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Can-ning ' Har-row-by 

com-bi-na-tion in-sol-vent 



pa-ral-y-sis 
re-strlc^tlons 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 The Edgeware Road, north of Lon- 
don. 

3 Restrictions, limitations ; bonds. 

4 Attitude, position. 

Mr. Brougham, Henry Brougham, 
afterwards Lord Chancellor. 

5 Lord John Russell, afterwards Earl 

RusseU; bom 1792. Thrice Prime 

Minister of England. 
Insolvent, unable to pay their debts ; 

bankrupt. 
Combinations, unions ; leagues. 

6 Paralysis, loss of power of motion 

and feeling. 



7 The Test and Corporation Acts. 
The Test Act (1673) required mili- 
tary officers to be members of the 
English Church. The Corporation 
Act (1661) required the same of 
officers in corporations. The in- 
sertion, in the new Declaration 
prescribed by the Act, of the words, 
" On the true faith of a Christian," 
had the unintentional effect of ex- 
cluding Jews from Parliament till 
1858. Only professed atheists are 
now excluded by the oath. (See 
SuMMAHY, 1880, p. 296.) 



WILLIAM IV. 

Bom 1765 a.d. — Son of George III. — Married Adelaide of Saxe- 
Meiningen— Reigned 1830-1837 a.d. 



. SUMMARY OF THE REIGN. 

1830. Second Revolution in France— Revolution in Belgium: Prince Leopold 
made King— Opening of the first locomotive railway, Liverpool and 
Manchester : Death of Mr. Huskisson- Earl Grey Prime M.ii\i%tAx. 

183L Two Reform Bills a failure— Third BVM oppo«A^ Vl >s5[i^\Ax^sr-l^\r«!v.^!<i- 
peanDce ot cholera. 
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1832. Grey resigns because the King opposes a creation of Peers — Wellington 

fails to form a Ministry — Grey is recalled— 2Vi« R^orm Act is passed. 

1833. Meeting of the first Reformed House of (commons — Abolition of slavery 

in the British possessions — Royal Commission on the Reform of the 
Criminal Code. 

1834. Reform of the Poor Laws : local boards placed under . Government— 

Viscount Melbourne Prime Minister— Ministers are dismissed— 
Peel Prime Minister— Dissolution of Parliament— Whig majority- 
Melbourne Prime Minister again. 

1836. Passing of the Municipal R^orm Act. 

1837. Death of WiUiam IV. 



62.— THE EPOCH OF REFORM. 

1. The Duke of Clarence, brother of the late King, now 
ascended the throne as William the Fourth. In his young 
days he had served in the navy, and he has therefore 
been called " The Sailor King." The Wellington Ministry 
continued in power. 

2. Soon after the accession of the King, revolutions 

occurred in France and Belgium which had the 
effect of giving a new impetus to the agitation for 
a Reform of the English House of Commons. The 
new Parliament, which met in October, contained a large 
proportion of Liberal members. The Duke of Wellington 
then resigned, and a Whig Ministry was formed, of which 
the chief members were Earl Grey and Lord Melbourne. 

3. Two attempts to pass a Reform Bill in 1831 failed. 
Nothing daunted, the Government brought in a third Bill 
before the close of the year (December 12). It was passed 
by the Commons (March 1832) ; but the opposition in the 
House of Lords grew so strong that Earl Grey proposed 
a creation of Liberal Peers. The King objected, and Grey 
resigned. The Duke of Wellington was again called on 
to form a Ministry ; but this he failed to do. The current 
of public feeling turned fiercely against him ; and the hero 
of Waterloo was obliged to fortify his house against a 
London mob ! 

4. Earl Grey was tYieii xecaWci^ -, ^iJtifc ^^lorca.^^ -«^ 
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re-introduced; and, as about one hundred Tory Peers 
absented themselves from the division in the House 
of Lords, the Bill became law on the 7th of June. ^ ^^n 
The Reform Bills for Scotland and Ireland received . ^ 

A.LI. 

the royal assent on the 17th of July and on the 
7th of August 

5. Three great changes were thus made : — (1.) The right 
of sending members to Parliament was taken away from 
many places — called pocket or rotten boroughs — in which 
there were very few voters. Of this class the most 
notorious example was Old Sarum, in which there was 
not a single house. (2.) Several towns, such as Birming- 
ham, Leeds, Manchester, and Sheffield, which had recently 
sprung into first-class cities, now for the first time received 
the right of sending members to Parliament (3.) The 
franchise, or right of voting, was extended more widely 
among the middle classes. The right of voting in towns 
was given to the owners, or to the tenants, of houses 
worth £10 a-year and upwards. For county members, 
all were entitled to vote who owned land worth XI a- 
year, or who paid a yearly rent of at least £50 for their 
holdings. 

6. The first Reformed House of Commons met in Feb- 
ruary 1833. The first question which occupied its atten- 
tion was the Emancipation of the Slaves in the English 
Colonies. Ever since the year 1787 a movement to set 
free all slaves in the British possessions had been at work 
in the House of Commons. William Wilberforce, member 
for the county of York, first brought forward the question, 
and through a long life he clung with noble perseverance 
to the good work. Sharp, Clarkson, and Buxton, were 
his fellow-workers. From time to time the debates were 
renewed, amid great opposition from slave-holders, planters, 
and merchants. 

7. The slave-trade had beeu a\io\\s5afc^ \w \'^^''^.,<s^*^^ 
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motion of Mr. Fox ; but it was not until twenty-six years 
1 QQo ^^^^ ^^^* slavery itself was abolished. X20,000,000 
was granted to slave-owners as compensation. The 
slaves were not set free all at once, but were 
bound to serve their masters as apprentices for seven 
years longer. It was afterwards thought better, however, 
to shorten the time of apprenticeship by two years ; and 
in 1838 eight hundred thousand slaves received their free- 
dom. Wilberforce, who had begun the agitation forty-five 
years before, lived just long enough to see the triumph of 
his life's work. He died in 1833. 

8. Another subject to which the Reformed House of 
Commons early turned its attention was the reform of the 
Criminal Code, which was cruelly severe. The eloquent 
pleadings of Sir Samuel Romilly for the mitigation of its 
severity had led to some improvements. In 1808, the 
punishment of death for stealing ^ve shillings from the 
person was abolished. Sir James Mackintosh took up the 
cause of the oppressed criminal after Romilly's death, and 
in 1820 obtained some further exemptions from the death 
penalty. 

9. Peel's ** Five Acts " consolidating the Criminal Code 
(1826) had abolished some cruel sentences and made pro- 
vision for the humane treatment of prisoners. But, when 
the Reform Act passed, there were still thirty-one offences 
on the Statute Book punishable with death. In 1833, a 
Royal Commission on Criminal Law was appointed; and in 
consequence of its report an Act was passed in 1837 re- 
mitting the capital punishment in twenty-one of these 
cases. It may be noted here that other mitigations 
followed, till the death penalty was reserved only for 
wilful murder and high treason. 

10. While this measure was in progress. Grey resigned, 
having disputed with his colleagues about an Irish Co- 
ercion Bill He was ioWo^^^ «^ l^Yvscife "^Kvx>^\sst by 
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Viscount Melbourne, with whom were associated Lord 
John Russell and Lord Palmerston. Towards the close of 
the year these ministers were suddenly dismissed by the 
King, who believed that a Conservative re-action had be- 
gun in the country ; and Sir Robert Peel was called in 
haste from Italy to form a Government. But the general 
election showed that the King had been mistaken, and 
within four months Melbourne returned to the head of 
affairs. 

n. The chief measure of the following session was the 
Municipal Act, by which the Town Councils of 
England and Wales were reformed. To the citizens 
was given the right of electing the councillors, and 
these selected the magistrates from among themselves. 
Similar changes were made in Scotland and Ireland. 

12. The Bang died on the 20th of June 1837, aged 
seventy-two. He left no children. His warm heart and 
his free and cordial manner won the love and confidence 
of his people. 



1835 

A.D. 



Go-er^ion 

col-leagues 

oom-pen-Ba^tlon 



New Words in this LessoxL 

con-sol-i-d&t-ing Mu-ni9-i-pal 
ex-emp-tions no-to^rl-ous 

Mack-in-toBli pro-por^tion 



re-mit-ting 

Bom^il-ly 

SaAnim 



Notes and Meanings. 



2 Proportion, share ; number. 

3 Two attempts. Between them, 

Parliament was dissolved ; and it 
was prorogued between the second 
and third Bills. A Bill cannot be 
introduced a second time in the 
same session of Parliament. 
5 Pooket or rotten boroughs. Called 
"pocket" boroughs, because the 
seats were the property of the 
territorial lord, who gave them to 
whom he chose ; and called " rot- 
ten," because of the corrupt system 
of election prevailing in connection 
with tbem. 



Notorious, infamous ; well known in 
a bad sense. 

7 Gompensation, amends. 

8 Sir Samuel Romilly. He was 

Member for Westminster, and 
Solicitor -General in Mr. Fox's 
Ministry in 1806. He was the 
highest legal authority of his day. 
Sir James MaoklntOBli. He held 
office in Earl Grey's Ministry in 
1830. He was the author of 
several legal and historical works 
— among them, a History of En- 
gland. 
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9 Oonsolidating, uniting into one Act. 

Remitting, relaxing ; taking off. 
10 Suddenly dismissed. This was one 
of the least defensible acts of 
King WiUiam. The King's pre- 



text for it was the removal of 
Lord Althorp, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, to the House of Lords 
by the death of his father, Earl 
Spencer. 



VICTORIA. 



Bom May 24, 1819 a.d. — Daughter of the Duke of Kent, and grand- 
daughter of George III. — Mairied Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
— Has reigned since 1837 a.d. 



SUMMARY OP THE REIGN. 

1837. Lord Melbourne continues Prime Minister— Separation of the Crowns of 

England and Hanover — Rebellion in Canada— Canada Union Act 
(passed in 1840). 

1838. Formation of the Anti-Corn-Law League by Cobden and Bright— The 

" People's Charter" is adopted by the Chartists. 

1839. Appointment of a Committee of the Privy Council on Education— War in 

Afghanistan, to replace Shah Shoojah on the throne — Candahar and 
Cabul taken — Massacre of the English in the Khyber Pass (1842) 
— Avenged by General Pollock. 

1840. War with Mehemet Ali— Acre taken by Napier —Dispute with China 

about the opium trade — Hong-kong given up to England (1842). 

1841. Sir Robert Peel Prime Minister. 

1842. Peel's Slidirm-scale Act, regulating the price of com, is passed — The 

Income-tax is first imposed— Peel's New Tariff reduces duties on the 
raw material of manufactures. 

1843. Demands for Repeal of the Union in Ireland — "Rebecca Riots," against 

toll-bars, in Wales — Battle of Meeanee ; annexation of Sindh. 
1846. Sikh War— Victories of Moodkee and Ferozeshah— Potato blight in Ire- 
land, followed by famine and fever. 

1846. Victory of Sobraon : Treaty of Lahore — Repeal of the Com Laws — Lord 

John Russell Prime Minister. 

1847. Monetary panic and commercial crisis — Responsible government granted 

to Canada, Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 

1848. The Third French Revolution— Disturbances in Ireland— Second Sikh 

War— Battle of Goojerat— The Punjab annexed (1849). 
186L The Great Exhibition of Industry at London — Discovery of gold in 

Australia, and rapid growth of the Colonies. 
1862. The Earl Of Derby Prime Minister— Death of the Duke of Wellington— 

The Earl Of Aberdeen forms a Coalition Ministry— Remission of 

petty taxes in Mr. Gladstone's first Budget. 
1864. England and France aid Turkey against Russia, and the Crimean War 

begins — Victory of the Alma— Siege of Sebastopol— Battles of Bala 

klava and Inkermann — Resignation of Lord Aberdeen — Lord Pal- 

merston Prime Minister. 
1866. Capture of Sebastopol— Bombardment of Sveaboi^— Treaty of Paris (1856). 
1856. New war with China— By ttie Treatij of Twn-tein all China is opened to 

Europeans (l858)—CommeTC\a\ VTesiV^ V\"<\\ Si.-^wv. 
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1857. Outbreak of the Indian Mutiny at Meerut— Siege of Delhi — Massacre of 
Cawnpore— Siege and relief of Lucknow. 

1868. Fall of Bareilly, and end of the Mutiny— Lord Falmerston resigns — Lord 

Derby Prime Minister— The East India Company is extinguished, 
and the government of India is transferred to the Crown — Admission 
of Jews to Parliament. 

1869. Defeat of the Derby Government— Lord Palmeraton Prime Minister- 

Beginning of the Volunteer movement. 

I860. New war with China — Cession of Kowloon to England. 

186L Civil War in America (till 1865)— The Trent affair; Mason and Slidell 
arrested, but afterwards released— Death of Albert, the Prince Con- 
sort (married to Queen Victoria in 1840). 

1862. The Alabarna difficulty : a Confederate cruiser built in England (it was 
decided in 1872 that England should pay to the United States up- 
wards of £3,000,000 sterling)— Cotton-famine in Lancashire— Relief 
fund of £1,000,000 raised. 

1866. Death of Lord Falmerston- Earl Russell Frime Minister— The Fenian 
plot in Ireland — Arrest and escape of James Stephens. 

1866. The Habeas Corpus Act suspended in Ireland — Lord Derby Prime 

Minister. 

1867. Fenian outrages at Manchester and Clerkenwell— JVeto Rtform Acts— Re- 

markable cultivation of science, extension of commerce, progress of 
freedom, spread of education, and moral and social improvement. 
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1. Alexandrina-Yictoria, the daughter of Edward, Duke 
of Kent, and the niece of the late King, became Queen at 
the age of eighteen. She was crowned at Westminster on 
the 28th of June 1838. Since the Salic Law permitted no 
woman to wear the crown of Hanover, the accession of 
Victoria severed that State from the British dominions; 
and Ernest, Duke of Cumberland, and younger brother of 
William the Fourth, became its King. The change of 
Sovereign strengthened the Ministry of Lord Melbourne, 
as the Sovereign was now largely dependent on the Prime 
Minister for guidance and advice. 

2. For many years there had been loud complaints in 
England of the hardships suffered by the mass of the 
population in consequence of the laws restricting the 
importation of com. The movement by which these laws 
were at last repealed had its origin in 1838. Then was 
formed the famous Anti-Com-TjSiw li^a.^^, n^VOcv "^x^six^ 
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Cobden and John Bright as its leaders. There foDowed a 
great agitation all over the cnuntry. In 1 842 Peel hswl 
carried a SKding- 
scale Act, by which 
the duty ranged 
from one pound to 
one shilling, as the 
price of wheat rose 
from 51s. to 73s. 
per quarter. This, 
however, did not 
satisfy the Free- 
traders, and the agi- 
tation continued to 
gather strength. 

3. A fresh im- 
petus was given t 




the 



trade by a blight which fell 






for free 



potato crop in Ireland ii 



1845, and which caused sore famine and fever during the 
ensuing winter. Partly by death and partly by emigration, 
the population was lessened by nearly two million. These 
events strengthened the agitation for the Hepeal of the 
Com Laws. Sir Robert Peel had now adopted Free Trade 
principles, and in the end of 1845 he resigned, in order to 
give those who had advocated these principles an oppor- 
tunity of introducing a measure. 

4. Lord John Russell attempted to form a Ministry, 
but failed. Peel then resumed office ; and in January 
1846 he introduced a measure for the Repeal of the Com 
Iiaws, which became law in June. Peel's change of side 
for the second time alienated from him many of his sup- 
porters. These were for a time known as the Protectionist 
party, under the leadership of I^ord Stanley, afterwards 
Earl of Derby. 
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5. On the very day on which the Lords passed the 
Repeal Act, the Ministry was defeated by a combination 
of the Whigs and the Protectionists, on a demand for 
additional repressive powers in Ireland. Peel at once 
resigned ; and Lord John Russell became Prime Minister, 
and continued in office during the next six years. Before 
the end of 1847, the Government had to ask for a Coer- 
cion Bill as strict as that for which Peel had been de- 
feated. Till his death in 1850, Peel gave an independent 
support to the Whig Ministers in furthering the Free 
Trade policy which he had inaugurated. 

6. A mania for making railways and for speculating in 
railway stock now seized the nation. Hundreds of ^qj.„ 
companies were started, and everybody bought and 

sold railway shares. But after the mania came its 
natural result, — the panic, when the opening eyes of the 
people discovered that half the proposed lines would be 
utterly useless. Every newspaper was then filled with 
lists of dissolving companies, profitless shares, and bank- 
rupt speculators. The pressure of the crisis was felt most 
severely in October 1847. 

7. The year 1848 was stormy over all Europe. In 
France there was a third Revolution. There were tumults 
at Vienna, Berlin, and Rome. There were Chartist 
riots in England. In Ireland, the more violent ^q-^ 
members of the Repeal Society, headed by William 
Smith O'Brien, had formed themselves into the 
Young Ireland Party, and were bent on war. A feeble 
rising under O'Brien and others took place in Tipperary : 
it was suppressed by a few policemen. 

8. The Great Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations, 
in which Prince Albert, the Queen's husband, took a deep 
interest, was held in London in 1851. It may be ^^-^ 
regarded as representing the triumph of Free Trade, 

and it was a striking proof oi t\ife ^ev^Q^i£ifc\^ 
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itry had lately undergone. 
In the Crystal Palace 
m Hyde Park, there 
^ere gathered speci- 
mens of the industrial 
^ products of almost 

y every land, while 

\ isitors from all parts 
of the world thronged 
the courts of the vast 
builduLg from day to 
daj Similar Eshi- 
bitions have since 
been held at London 
repeatedly, as well 
Vienna, Philadelphia, and Mel- 

9 Early in 1853 the Itussell Ministry resigned. The 

Earl of Derby then formed a Conseriatue Ministry, in 

which Mr Disraeh was leader of the House of Commons. 

On the 14th of September in the same year the 

" Iron Duke," — the " Hero of a hundred fights," as 

Wellington waa proudly called by his grateful 

countrymen, ^died at Walmer Castle, aged eighty-three. 

On the 18th of November his coffin was borne to St 

Paul's, where the dust of Nelson also lay. Lord Derby's 

Ministry, having been defeated on the Budget proposals, 

■resigned in December. The Earl of Aberdeen 

then formed a Coalition Ministry, consisting of 

Whigs and Peelites, and including Lord John 

Russell, Lord Palmerston, and Mr. William Ewart Glad- 

10. The new Ministry was pledged to a Free Trade policy 
and the further development o£ Peel's principles of finance; 
In his first Budge.t, or auuMsi 'iii\8.u«wi. isiwiKKcis!!*^ "\fa. 
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Gladstone established his reputation as a brilliant financier. 
He remitted or reduced upwards of one hundred and 
thirty petty taxes ; and he imposed in their place a suc- 
cession-duty on real property (lands and tenements). 




Previoitslj the succession-duty had been leiied only on 
personal (or movable) property Bv its extension to real 
property one of the last remains of feudal pn^ ilege was 
swept away In subsequent Budgets Mr Gladstone fur- 
ther carried out the principle of freeing from taxation the 
commonest necessanes of lite 
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THE CRIMEAN WAR. 



Al-ez-an-dri-na 
de-yel^p-ment 
Dis-rael-i 
em-i-gra-Uon 



New Words in this Lesson. 

en-sa-ing ma^nl-a 

fi-nan^ler O'Bri^ 

In-aa-gu-rftt-ed Peel-ltes 

In-dus^tri-al rep-u-ta-tion 



spec^u-l&t-ing 
spec-u-la-tors 
ten^-ments 
Wal-mer 



Notes and Meanings. 



Sallo Law, a law by which males 
only are allowed to rule. Its name 
is said to have been derived from 
the Salian Franks, among whom 
the law existed. 

Sliding Scale. So called because the 
tax was gradually reduced as the 
price of corn rose. 

Proteotionist. The policy of the 
party was the "protection" of 



British industry by taxing foreign 
productions. . 

5 Inaugurated, begun ; introduced. 

6 Mania, rage. 

8 Development, gradual unfolding or 
growth. 
Industrial, produced by industry. 
10 Financier, manager of finance or 
money affairs. . 
Tenements, houses. 



1854 

A.D. 



64— THE CRIMEAN WAR 

1. For several years a dispute about the Holy Places 
at Jerusalem had been causing irritation between 

loOo J^^sgja, and Turkey. Suddenly llussia pushed her 
troops across the Pruth ; and Turkey answered the 

challenge with a declaration of war (October 5). England 
and France interfered on behalf of Turkey, in 
order to preserve the balance of power. The Rus- 
sian Ambassador soon left London, and war was 

formally declared on the 28th of March 1854. 

2. The Crimea was the chief theatre of the war. An 
army of 51,000 men, under Marshal St Arnaud and Lord 
Raglan, landed at Eupatoria on the 14th of September, 
s t 20 '^^ ^^^^ pressed southward along the shore, they 

found 50,000 Russians lining the steep slopes on 

the left bank of the river Alma. In three hours the 

passage of the river was forced ; the southern heights 

were scaled; and the Russians fell back on Sebastopol, 

their gre&t stronghold. TVie AX^a^^ ^2tv^'a. ^jc^qAs. ui^ a posi- 

tion on the south oi that city. ■^^\sc^^>2s^^'^Ti^^ws^ 
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some 31X n lies d stant as the port ot Balakla a nhere 

lay their ships and 

stores. Oil the I "th 

of October the city 

was bombarded I > 

Ifuid and sea. But 

the Eussians ha 1 

made good Mie ot 

tiieir time an 1 tl e 

■works, strong be 
fore, were now al 
most in pregnable. 
3. A Russian at- 
tack on the English 
lines at Balakla a 
was splendidly re 
pulsed. Forcing 
theredoubfa which 
the Turks failed to 
hold, the Rus^ an 
wererapidlj break 
ing in on the ma 
lines, when a single 
Highland regiment 1 
— the 93rd, led by Sir Colin Campbell— deployed in a double 
line, and, with the rifle only, btought the enemy to 
a stop. At another point, the Brigade of Heavy J^' 
Horse — Scots Greys, Enniskillens, and Dragoon ^^ 
Guards — dashed through a mass of Russian cavalry 
thrice their number. The famous charge of the Light 
Brigade was then made, in which 400 out of 600 horse- 
men sacriflced themselves in order to recover a few cap- 
tured guns. The arrival of a French regiment caused a 
part of the Russian force to retreat, 'wfcdWei Xs. '<iE«. Ssosiv 

rout of the whole. 





to' -:: 


^ ' to— 
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4. Kear the ruina of Tnkermami, on the extreme right of 

the Enghsh position, a still more important victory 

"^_J was won in November. There 8,000 British troops, 

^jj helped by 6,000 French, kept the heights of Inker- 

mann against a Russian force four times as great. 

5. A motion taxing the Ministry with mismanagement 
of the war, aa shown in the sufferings of the troops at 
Balaklava, was passed in the House of Commons by a 
majority of 157 votes. The Earl of Aberdeen then re- 
signed, and Lord Palmerston became Premier. More 




active measures were at once taken for supplying the 
army with food, clothing, and shelter. 
6, The earth-works ot Se\>as\«fi\, to which * 
Jisd learned to trust rather tWu V« ^cttn!i.*« ■»«&»,, n 
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forced at last. The French, already masters of the 
Mamelon, took the Malakoff Tower with a brill- 
iant dash on the 8th of September. At the same .iqm* 
time an English forlorn-hope seized the Redan; 
but Russian guns sweeping it from every side, 
forced them to retreat with heavy loss. During the next 
night the Russian garrison withdrew across the harbour 
to the northern part of the city. Before their flight, they 
sank their ships. All the batteries and dockyards were 
blown up by the Allies ; and the grand fortress of Southern 
Russia was left a heap of ruins. Russia then sought for 
peace, which was concluded in a treaty signed at Paris in 
March 1856. 



Ar-naud' 



New Words in this Lesson. 
Mam^-lon Pruth 



Rag^Ian 



Notes and Meanings. 



1 Holy Places. For centuries the 

Greek and Latin Churches have 
quarrelled for the possession of 
these places, of which the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre is the chief. 
The territory on which they stand 
belongs to Turkey. 

2 Eupatoria, a Russian sea-port on the 

west coast of the Crimea. 



3 Redoubts, field-works. 

6 Granite, very hard stone. 
The Malakoff Tower, a strongly 
fortified tower on a hill of the 
same name, forming the chief de- 
fence of Sebastopol on the southern 
side. The Mamelon and the Redan 
were strong works on the same 
side. 



65.— THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

1. The Crimean War was quickly followed by the 
Indian Mutiny. It broke out at Meerut on the 10th of 
May 1857, by the 3rd Bengal Cavalry attacking the 
prison. There some of their comrades had been 
confined for refusing to bite cartridges, which, they 
alleged, had been greased with cow-fat in order to make 
the Indians lose caste. Not content with liberating their 
comrades, the sepoys set some lio\ia€i& otl ^t^ ^iaA\ss«x^^x^k 

(rrs) \^ 
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Eeveral Europeans. The mutineers then marched to Delhi, 
which was garrisotied by sepoys. Fortunately an English 
officer blew up the powder-magazine there before the 
rebels could seize it A similar outbreak took place at 
Lucknow on the 31at of May. These two capitals became 
the centres of the strife. 

2. On the 4th of June 1857 the siege of Delhi was 
begun, by an army of about 3,000 men, almost 
1flR7 ^^ Europeans. About the same time Sir Henry 
, j^ Lawrence took refuge in the Residency of Luck- 
now, and was there besieged by aepoya On the 
27th of June a number of Europeans, who bad fled out 
of Cawnpore to a hastily formed intrenchment in the neigh- 
bourhood, surrendered to a chieftain known as " Nana 
Sahib," ou condition that they should be sent to Allaha- 
bad. They were 
nearly all slain either 
in the boats or in the 
barrack-yard. 

3. On the 16th of 
July, Colonel Henry 
Havelock drove Nana 
Sahib from Cawnpore, 
and saw for himself 
; traces of the pitiless 
i cruelty that bad been 
srpetrated thera 
The relief of Lucknow 
then became his great 
task. Accompanied by 
Sir James Outnun, he 
reached the Residency 
o.NiRAi. D.vELocK. o^ tjjg 23rd Septem- 

ber, where they were received with joy. But 
Havelock and 0«tra.m -weTe ftiBtos^-jtaVieiis;^ in 





the place which they had come to succour. The fall of 
Delhi, on the 20th of the same month, was msinlf due to 
Sir John Iiawrence. 

4. Sir Colin Campbell then marched to the relief of 

Lucknow, which he i ".(n h,' \ V^ 

entered on the 17th | y ^^ X^ | ^ 

of November. 

Colin then swept the 'A^i 

basin of the Ganges, 

gradually trampling 

out the rebellion. The 

fall of Bareilly on the 

7th May 1858 was the closing act of the terrible ---- 

drama. For these services the veteran chief re- 

ceived the title of Lord Clyde of Clydesdale, and 

later the baton of a Field-Marshal. In February the 

Palmerston Ministry resigned, afad Lord Derby bebasD.% %. 

second time Frime Ministei^ 
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5. The India Bill of 1858 extinguished the East India 
Company, as a ruling body, and transferred the govern- 
ment of India to the Crown. On the 1st of November in 
that year, a public proclamation declared that the Queen 
of England had assumed the direct control and sovereignty 
of India, which would thenceforth be ruled by a Viceroy 
in her name. The home government of India was intrusted 
to a Secretary of State and a council of iifteen. 

6. The power of the people now asserted itself so 
strongly that even the Conservativea were unable to resist 
the demand for an extension of the franchise. At the 
beginning of the session of 1859, the Derby Government 

brought in a Reform Bill, but was defeated on the 
second reading. Lord Derby was succeeded first 
by Lord Palmerston and then by Earl Russell ; but 

the Reform question was allowed to rest till the Conaerva- 

tives returned to power in \866, 
T. The Reform Act ot \%&1, co-TnEft-Ni-j \*it& "^Ww^'a 



1859 
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third Ministry, conferred the borough franchise on every 
occupier of a dwelling-house rated for the relief ^q^_ 
of the poor, and on every holder of an unfurnished 
lodging of the annual value of at least ^10. In 
counties, the franchise was extended to tenants of lands 
or tenements rated at £12 a-year. Scottish and Irish 
Reform Bills on the same lines were passed in the follow- 
ing year. 

8. With this important constitutional change the con- 
tinuous narrative may fitly close. Recent events, of which 
the full import cannot yet appear, are treated more con- 
veniently in a chronological summary. Here it may be 
noted, that the reign of Queen Victoria, while hardly 
inferior to that of Elizabeth in respect of literary excel- 
lence, surpasses every other in the annals of England in 
respect of the cultivation of science, the extension of 
commerce, the progress of freedom, the spread of educa- 
tion, and the improvement of the moral and social con- 
dition of the people. 

New Words in this Lesson. 

Al-la-ha-bad' cliron-o-log-i-cal NaXna Sa^hlb 

Bar-eil-ly Mee-rut' per-pe-trftt-ed sov^r-eign-ty 

Notes and Meanings. 



1 Meerut, a town 35 miles north-east 
of Delhi. Lttcknow is in Oudh. 
Cawnpore is near Lucknow. 



ence. It is not true, however, that 
the cartridges referred to had been 
greased. 



Lose oaste, be degraded in social 3 Perpetrated, committed ; performed, 
rank. The Hindus are divided, 4 Bareilly, south-east of Meerut. 



according to their religious laws, 
into four castes or classes. The 
distinctions among these are pre- 
served with superstitious rever- 



5 Sovereignty, supreme power. 
8 Narrative, story. 
Chronological, in order of time; 
year by year. 



APPENDIX. 



SUMMARY OF BECENT EVENTS. 

1867. — The British North America Act, for the Confederation of the 
Provinces there, was passed (March). The Dominion of Canada was 
proclaimed (July 1). The provinces united were Quebec (Lower 
Canada), Ontario (Upper Canada), Nova Scotia, and New Brunswick. 
In 1870 the Hudson Bay Territory was annexed. Part of it was 
organized as the province of Manitoba, and the remainder is now 
divided into the North- West Territory, Kewatin Territory, and the 
Northern Territory. British Columbia (Including Vancouver Island) 
was added to the Dominion in 1871, and Prince Edward Island in 
1873. Newfoundland alone stands apart now. 

1868. — An English array, under Sir Robert Napier, invaded Abys- 
sinia, and released European captives in the hands of King Theodore. 
Magdala, Theodore's mountain fortress, was stormed. It was then 
found that the King had shot himself. Napier was made Lord Napier 
of Magdala. The expedition cost the country £8,300,000. 

— Mr. Disraeli, being in a minority, dissolved Parliament. The 
elections went against him, and he resigned (December). The Glad- 
stone Ministry was formed. The Telegraphs Act was passed, enabling 
the Postmaster-General to purchase existing telegraphs, July. Tele- 
grams at a uniform rate of one shilling for twenty words to any part 
of the United Kingdom, were soon introduced. The Halfpenny Post 
Card was introduced in 1870. 

1869. — An Act was passed for the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church after January 1, 1871. 

1870. — The Irish Land Act, securing a more favourable tenure to 
tenants, was passed. No tenant can be ejected without compensa- 
tion. A tenant has also a claim for improvements effected by him 
during his tenancy. 

— An Elementary Education Act for England and Wales was 
passed. The Act provided for the popular election of school boards in 
places where sufficient provision for education was not made by volun- 
tary effort. The election of a school board in London was compulsory. 
The Act also provided for school rates being levied, enacted a con- 
science clause, and allowed the adoption of compulsory bye-laws. 

187t—An Act was passed a\)o^\^%'R^v!gtfvvxaT'5»^m the English 
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Universities, June. A Bill for the Abolition of Purchase in the 
Army (with compensation) was rejected by the Lords. Purchase was 
then abolished by royal warrant (July). 

1872. — An Act was passed introducing Vote by Ballot experimentally 
for eight years, at parliamentary and municipal elections. The restric- 
tion of the Act to eight years was inserted in the House of Lords. 
The same Act abolished the public nomination of candidates. 

— An Elementary Education Act for Scotland was passed. It 
established compulsorily a school board in every parish and borough, 
armed with powers to levy a school rate, and to enforce the attendance 
of all children of suitable age. 

— Lord Mayo, the Viceroy of India, was murdered at Port Blair, 
in the Andaman Islands, by an Afghan convict. He was succeeded 
by Lord Northbrook. 

1873. — David Livingstone, the African missionary-traveller, died at 
Ilala, in Central Africa, May 4. He was fifty-six years of age, and he 
had spent twenty-nine years in exploring different parts of Africa. 
He was buried publicly in ^^stminster Abbey in April 1874. 

1874. — Prince Alfred (second son of the Queen) was married to the 
Grand Duchess Marie of Russia (January). 

— General Sir Garnet Wolseley took and destroyed Coomassie, the 
capital of Ashantee (West Africa). The cause of the war was the in- 
terference of the Ashantees with the commerce of neighbouring tribes 
that were under the English Protectorate. The King renounced by 
treaty all claim of sovereignty over these tribes. 

— The Fiji Islands, in the Pacific Ocean, were annexed to England, 
by request of the natives. 

— Mr. Gladstone suddenly dissolved Parliament. The elections 
gave the CJonservatives a large majority. The Gladstone Ministry 
resigned, and the second Disraeli Ministry was formed. 

— An Act was passed for the better administration of the law 
respecting Public Worship, having for its object to check the increase 
of Ritualism in the Church of England. 

— An Act was passed abolishing Lay Patronage in the Church of 
Scotland, and transferring the election of ministers to the communi' 
cants and adherents in each congregation. 

1875. — The Prince of Wales visited India and Ceylon. He returned 
in May 1876. 

— The English Government purchased from the Khedive of Egypt, 
for £4,080,000, about nine-twentieths of the shares in the Suez Canal. 

1876. — Lord Lytton succeeded Lord Northbrook as Viceroy of India. 

— Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India in London 
(April 28). The same proclamation was made in India with great 
solemnities (January 1, 1877). The Royal Style and Titles Act caused 
considerable excitement. 

1878. — ^A Convention or defensive 8l\iaiica\iek\we,cs\.^x^ia^r^"^>^s^sv'w^^ 
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Turkey was signed at Constantinople (June). England agreed to pro- 
tect Turkey from aggression in Asia. Turkey promised reform, and 
gave up Cyprus to be administered by England. 

1878. — A Congress of the Powers, called at the suggestion of the 
English Government, met at Berlin, and made the Treaty of Berlin, 
settling the affairs of Turkey (July). Russia had declared war against 
Turkey in April 1877. By the Treaty of Berlin, Koumania, Servia, 
and Montenegro were made independent. Bulgaria was made a free 
tributary state. Eastern Koumelia received a share of self-govern- 
ment and a Christian prince. Greece was promised an extension of 
territory. Russia recovered the part of Bessarabia lost in 1856, and 
received Batdm, Ardahan, and Kars. 

— A British army invaded Afghanistan, and a new Afghan War 
was begun (November). The objects of the war were, to force the 
Ameer Sheer Ali to receive an English Resident at Cabul, so as to 
counteract Russian influence there ; and to obtain a better frontier for 
the defence of India. After these objects had been secured by the 
peace of Gandamuk, Sir Louis CavagnAri, the English Envoy, was 
murdered at Cabul, and the war was renewed. In August 1880 the 
English, having placed Abdurrahman Khan on the throne, withdrew 
from Cabul. Before the end of 1881, every British soldier was with- 
drawn from Afghanistan. 

— The refusal of Cetewayo, the Zulu King (South Africa), to dis- 
arm and disband his army led to a Zulu War (November). The English 
suffered a great disaster at Isandlhana, but in the end Cetewayo was 
subdued and captured (1879). In this war Prince Louis Napoleon, son 
of the late Emperor Napoleon III., was killed in a reconnaissance. 

1880. — Parliament was dissolved (February). In the new Parlia- 
ment there was a Liberal majority. Lord Beaconsfield resigned (April), 
and Mr. Gladstone formed his second Ministry. The question before 
the country was the conduct of the Beaconsfield Ministry in connection 
with the Eastern Question and with the Afghan War. Lord Beacons- 
field died in April 1881. 

— The Boers of the Transvaal (annexed in 1877) declared their in- 
dependence of Great Britain. A brief Transvaal War followed. The 
British arms suffered several reverses; but in the end the Boers 
yielded on being promised self-government under British suzerainty. 

— Charles Bradlaugh, an avowed atheist, was returned as one of 
the members of Parliament for Northampton. Having said that the 
oath, which contains the words " On the true faith of a Christian," 
would have no meaning for him, he was not allowed to take it. Mr. 
Bradlaugh was subsequently allowed to make affirmation of allegiance 
on his own responsibility. This and the votes which he gave in the 
House were declared in the law courts to be illegal. Mr. Bradlaugh 
made a violent attempt to take tYve oa.>^ "Vvyed^^M. Ha was expelled 

from the House. His seat vfa» dftcXaife^ nwjjmv^.. 'fta n?^ t^-^v**«^ 
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for Northampton, and again attempted to take the oath, but was 
prevented. 

1881. — The disturbed state of Ireland, owing to evictions for non- 
payment of rent, and to agricultiu-al distress, engaged the whole atten- 
tion of Parliament. Agrarian outrages rapidly increased in number. 
A Protection of Life and Property Act and a Peace Preservation Act 
were passed in the face of determined obstruction by Irish members 
in the House of Commons (March). The Irish Land Act received the 
royal assent (August). This Land Act (which was an extension of 
that of 1870) allowed a tenant to sell his interest in his holding, and 
established a court for the fixing of judicial rents for periods of fifteen 
years. It also made arrangements for the payment of arrears of rent, 
for the purchase of their holdings by tenants, and for facilitating 
emigration. 

— Mr. Charles Pamell, M.P., and two other members of Parlia- 
ment were arrested as "suspects" under the Protection of Life and 
Property Act. Many other members of the Irish Land League were 
also imprisoned. The Land League issued a No -Rent Manifesto, 
ordering tenants to withhold their rents and to hold their farms. The 
Government then proclaimed the Land League " an illegal and criminal 
association." 

1882. — Ireland was still in a very disturbed state. Agrarian mur- 
ders were frequent. Upwards of 900 " suspects " were in prison under 
the Coercion Acts. In May, the three imprisoned M.P.'s were 
released, Government having received information which led it to 
believe that the step would promote order in Ireland. Mr. W. E. 
Forster, the Irish Chief Secretary, resigned. A few days later. Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, the new Chief Secretary, and Mr. Burke, the 
Chief Under-Secretary, were brutally murdered in the Phcenix Park, 
Dublin, in open day. The Government then introduced into the 
House of Commons a stringent Prevention of Crimes Bill, and an 
Arrears Bill, proposing that the arrears of rent due for the past three 
years should be paid partly from the Irish Church surplus and partly 
from the Consolidated Fund. 

— In consequence of the stoppage of business in the House of Com- 
mons by systematic obstruction, the Government introduced new 
Rules of Procediu-e. The first rule proposed to give defined majorities 
power to close a debate (the closure), and was keenly opposed. Ob- 
struction by the abuse of the rules and forms of the House first became 
formidable in 1879. Then the Conservative Government passed a 
resolution enabling the House to suspend for the rest of the sitting 
any member who was named by the Speaker as guilty of wilful 
obstruction. In 1881, the Liberal Government carried resolutions 
giving the Speaker power to restrict discussion when urgency had been 
Voted. These measures were not effectvxaA.. 

— A mUitary revolt in E^^ypt, Madet A.TaXA^«j5«Mi., sixve^fiosKsst^^^Sic*. 
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commerce of the East. An English naval force was sent out under 
Admiral Seymour. A massacre of Europeans in Alexandria was 
punished by a bombardment of the forts (July). A military expedi- 
tion was sent out under Sir Garnet Wolseley. It landed at Ismailia 
on the Suez Canal. After a few skirmishes, it gained a brilliant 
victory over Arabi at Tel-el-Kebir, which suppressed the revolt ; but 
the country continued in a disturbed state, and a British force re- 
mained in occupation. 

1883. — Affairs in Egypt were further complicated by a revolt of the 
native tribes in the Soudan, headed by a fanatical chief, who an- 
nounced himself as the Mahdi, or r^enerator of Mohammedanism. 
In November, an Egyptian force sent against him imder Colonel Hicks 
(an English officer) was annihilated. 

— The murderers of Lord F. Cavendish and Mr. Burke were dis- 
covered, on the information of James Carey, a Dublin town-councillor 
and one of the conspirators. Carey was afterwards murdered off the 
coast of Africa. 

1884. — The coast of the Red Sea being threatened by Osman Digna, 
an ally of the Mahdi, an English force under General Graham was 
sent to Suakim. It relieved the Egyptian garrison at Tokar and 
broke up the native force. General Gordon (" Chinese Gordon") went 
with an unarmed escort to Khartoum to negotiate for the withdrawal 
of the Egyptian garrisons there and at Berber and Dongola. His 
peaceful mission failed, and he had to defend himself in Khartoum 
against the native tribes. 
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LEADING DATES CLASSIFIED. 

M 

I.-GBEAT PERIODS. 

Celtic Times before a.d. 43 

Roman Times 43-410 

The Old EngUsh Kingdoms 449-1066 

Feudal Monarchy 1.066-1485 

Absolute Monarchy 1485-1688 

Limited Monarchy since 1688 



n.-CHANGES OP RACE. 

The Coming of the Romans B.C. 55 

Roman Conquest of Britain a.d. 80 

The Coming of the English 449 

The English Conquest complete 626 

The Coming of the Danes 787 

The Danish Conquest complete 1017 

The Coming of the Normans 1066 

The Norman Conquest complete 1071 



III.-CHANGES OF DYNASTY 

(since the NORMAN CONQUEST). 

The Norman Line 1066-1154 

{House of Anjou 1154-1399 
House of Lancaster 1399-1461 
House of York 1461-1485 

House of Tudor 1485-1603 

House of Stewart 1603-1714 

House of Brunswick since 1714 



IV.-GENBRAL EVENTS. 

Union of the Kingdoms under Egbert of Wessex 827 

Reign of Alfred 871-901 

Danegeld first imposed 991 

Massacre of Danes 1002 

Reign of Canute 1017-1035 

Godwin, Earl of Wessex 1020 

The English Restoration under Edward the Confessor 1042 

Visit of William of Normandy to England 1052 

Domesday-book compiled William 1 1086 

First Crusade .W^\Saaa.\^..,.:sSRfe 
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Becket murdered Henry II 1170 

Execution of Wallace Edward 1 1305 

Robert Bruce crowned King of Scotland — ...1306 

Tunnage and Poundage (Import duties) first granted 

by Parliament Edward III. ...1337 

Joan of Arc burned Henry VI 1431 

First Book printed in England Edward IV 1474 

Margaret Tudor marries James IV. of Scotland.... Henry VII 1502 

Luther publishes his Ninety -five Propositions Henry VEIL... 1517 

Field of the Cloth of Gold — ...1520 

Disgrace of Wolsey — ...1529 

Mary I. married Philip of Spain — ...1554 

Mary Stewart executed Elizabeth 1587 

Charter granted to East India Company — ... 1600 

Gunpowder Plot James 1 1605 

Lord Bacon degraded — ...1620 

Ship-money imposed Charles 1 1634 

Trial of Hampden — ...1637 

Charles I. beheaded — ...1649 

The Great Plague Charles II 1665 

The Great Fire — ...1666 

Landing of the Prince of Orange James II 1688 

Massacre of Glencoe William III.. ..1692 

Darien Colony founded — ...1698 

The South Sea Bubble George 1 1720 

New Style of reckoning Time George II 1752 

Trial of Warren Hastings George III 1783 

First English Railway opened William IV. ...1830 

Slavery abolished in British Colonies — ...1833 

Repeal of the Com Laws Victoria 1846 

Death of Sir Robert Peel — ...1850 

The Great Exhibition in Hyde Park — ...1851 

Death of Wellington — ...1852 

Death of Prince Albert — ...1861 

Abolition of the Paper Duty — ...1861 

Death of Viscount Palmerston — ...1865 

The Atlantic Cable successfully laid — ...1866 

Purchase in the Army abolished — ...1871 

Suez Canal Shares purchased — ...1875 

The Queen proclaimed Empress of India — ... 1876 

Death of Earl Russell — ...1878 

Death of the Earl of Beaconsfield — ...1881 

Murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. 

Burke — ...1882 

Death of Prince Leopold, Duke oi A\\i«iii^ — . . .1884 
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V.-WABS, BATTLES, SIEGES, TREATIES. 

Battle of Ethandune — ^Alfred defeats Guthrum 878 

Treaty of Wedmore 878 

Battle of Brunanburh — ^thelstan defeats Danes, Scots, Welsh 937 

Battle of Stamford Bridge — Harold defeats Harold Hardrada and 

Tostig 1066 

Battle of Senlac (Hastings)— William defeats Harold 1066 

Battle of the Standard (Northallerton) — David of 

Scotland defeated Stephen 1138 

Third Crusade Richard 1.1190-1192 

Battle of Lincoln — Louis defeated Henry III 1217 

Battle of Lewes — Henry defeated and captured.... — ...1264 

Battle of Evesham — Leicester slain — . . .1265 

Battle of Bannockbum — Bruce defeats Ed ward.... Edward II 1314 

French War begins Edward III. ...1337 

Battle of Cregy — Black Prince defeats the French. — ...1346 

Battle of Nevil's Cross— David of Scotland defeated. — . . .1346 

Battle of Poictiers — Black Prince defeats French.. — ...1356 

Treaty of Bretigny — England and France — ... 1360 

Tyler's Rebellion Richard II... ...1381 

Battle of OtterbiUTi — Douglas and Percy — ... 1388 

Battle of Shrewsbury— Percy and the King Henry IV. 1403 

Battle of Agincourt — Defeat of the French Henry V 1414 

Treaty of Troyes —England and France — ... 1420 

Siege of Orleans Henry VI. 1428-1429 

Cade's Rebellion — ...1450 

WAR OF THE ROSES. 
From 1455 a.d. to 1485 a.d.— 30 years. Twelve battles. 

Henry VI. 

First Battle of St. Albans York, victor.... 1456 

Bloreheath — ...1459 

Northampton — ...1460 

Wakefield Lancaster 1460 

Mortimer's Cross York 1461 

Second Battle of St. Albans Lancaster 1461 

Edward IV. 

Towton York 1461 

Hedgeley Moor — ...1464 

Hexham — ...1464 

Bamet — ...1471 

Tewkesbury — ...1471 

Richard III. 
Bosworth \iNWi»a}yst X«^^ 
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BaUle of Stoke— Defeat of Sinmel Henry VII 1487 

Battle of Spurs— Defeat of the French Henry VIII 1513 

Battle of Flodden— Defeat of the Scots — ...1513 

Battle of Pinkie— Defeat of the Scots Edward VI 1547 

The Spanish Armada defeated Elizabeth 1588 

Thirty Years' War begins James 1 1618 

THE GREAT CIVIL WAR. 

Royal Standard raised at Nottingham, Aug. 25 . . . Charles 1 1642 

Battle of Edgehill, October 23 — ...1642 

Gloucester relieved by Essex, September 5 — . . .1643 

First Battle of Newbury, September 20 — . ..1643 

Scots invade the North, January — ...1644 

Battle of Marston Moor, July 2 — ...1644 

Second Battle of Newbury, October 27 — ... 1644 

Self-denying Ordinance, April 3 — ...1645 

Battle of Naseby, June 14 — ...1645 

Battle of Dunbar Commonwealth.... 1650 

Battle of Worcester — ...1651 

Battle of the Texel— Van Tromp slam — . . .1653 

Blake's Victory at Teneriflfe — ...1657 

Secret Treaty of Dover Charles II 1670 

Battle of Sedgemoor — Monmouth defeated James II 1685 

Battle of Killiecrankie— Dundee killed WiUiam III 1689 

Battle of the Boyne — James II. defeated — ... 1690 

Battle of La Hogue— Defeat of the French — ... 1692 

Battle of Steenkirk— Defeat of William — ...1692 

Treaty of Ryswick — ...1697 

Battle of Blenheim — Marlborough defeats Tal- 

lard Anne ^..1704 

Battle of Ramilies — Marlborough defeats Vil- 

leroi — ...1706 

Battle of Oudenarde — Marlborough defeats 

Vendome — ...1708 

Battle of Malplaquet — Marlborough defeats 

Villars — ...1709 

Treaty of Utrecht — ...1713 

First Jacobite Rising— James the Pretender ....George 1 1715 

Battle of Dettingen — George defeats the French. George II 1743 

Battle of Fontenoy — Defeat of the English — . . .1745 

Second Jacobite Rising — Charles-Edward the 

Pretender — ...1745 

Battle of Culloden — Charles-Edward defeated . . — ... 1746 

Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle — ...1748 

iSeren Years' War begins — ..t^^ 
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Battle of Plassey—Clive defeats Sujah-ad-Dowlah. George II 1757 

First Peace of Paris George III 1763 

American War begins — ...1775 

Battle of Bunker's Hill— The English victorious ... — ... 1775 

Siege of Gibraltar by France and Spain — ... 1779-1782 

Great French Revolution — ...1789-1795 

Battle of the Nile — Nelson defeats the French — . . .1798 

Irish RebeUion — ...1798 

Treaty of Amiens — ...1802 

Battle of Trafalgar— Nelson defeats France and 

Spain -- ...1805 

Peninsular War b^ns — ...1808 

War with United States — ...1812-1814 

Battle of Vitoria — Wellington victorious — ... 1813 

Battle of Waterloo— Napoleon finally defeated — ... 1815 

Second Peace of Paris — ...1815 

Battle of Navarino — Turkish fleet destroyed Geofge IV 1827 

First Chinese War Victoria... 1839-1842 

First Afghan War — ...1839-1842 

Battle of Sobraon— Sikhs defeated — ...1846 

Battle of Chillian walla— Indecisive — ... 1849 

Battle of Goojerat — Punjab annexed — . . 1849 

Crimean War begins — ...1854 

Battle of Alma — Russians defeated — ...1854 

Battle of Balaklava — Russians defeated — ... 1854 

Battle of Inkermann — Russians defeated — . . A854 

Sebastopol taken — ...1855 

Third Peace of Paris — ...1856 

Second Chinese War — ...1856-1857 

The Indian Mutiny — ...1857-1858 

Third Chinese War — ...1860 

Abyssinian War — ...1868 

Ashantee War — ...1873-1874 

Second Afghan War — ...1878 

Zulu War '. — ...1878 

Transvaal War — ...1881 

Egyptian War — ...1882 



VI.-CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES. 

Feudalism established William 1 1072 

Magna Carta John 1216 

Provisions of Oxford Henry III .1251^ 

Leicester's Parliament: Citizens and B\nge:&«&« ... — ..^sSK^ 



304 LEADING DATES. 

First complete Parliament, containing the Three 

Estates— (1) Nobles and Prelates, (2) Clergy, 

(3) Commoners Edward 1 1295 

Lords Ordainers Edward II 1310 

The Lords and the Commons occupy separate 

Chambers Edward III 1333 

Statute of Treasons — ...1351 

Wonderful Parliament Richard II 1388 

Wales represented in the English Parliament ...Henry VIII 1536 

Union of the English and Scottish Crowns James 1 1603 

Petition of Right Charles 1 1628 

The L<mg Parliament begins — ...1640 

The Grand Remonstrance — ...1641 

The Commonwealth established 1649 

Cromwell expels the Long Parliament Commonwealth. . . .1653 

The Protectorate established Cromwell 1654 

The Restoration of Monarchy Charles II 1660 

The Corporation Act — ...1661 

The Test Act — ...1673 

The Habeas Corpus Act — ...1679 

The Revolution James II. ...1688 

The Declaration of Right — ...1688 

SOVEREIGN. PBEMIER. 

The Bill of Rights William III 1689 

The Mutiny Act — 1689 

The Triennial Act — ...Godolphin 1694 

The Act of Settlement — ...Montagu 1701 

Union of the English and Scottish 

Parliaments Anne Godolphin 1707 

The Riot Act George I Walpole...r....l715 

The Septennial Act — — ...1716 

The American Stamp Act George III. ...Grenville 1765 

Union of Great Britain and Ireland ... — ... Addington. . . .1801 

Test and Corporation Acts repealed... George IV Wellington.... 1828 

CathoUc Emancipation Bill — — . . .1829 

The Reform Act William IV... Grey 1832 

The Municipal Reform Act — ...Melbourne ....1835 

The Government of India Act Victoria Derby 1858 

Admission of the Jews to Parliament. — — ...1858 

The Second Reform Act — — ...1867 

The Irish Church Act — ...Gladstone 1869 

The Irish Land Act — ~ ...1870 

The EngUsh Education Act — — ...1870 

The Ballot Act — — ...1872 

The iScofcfcish Education Act — — ...1872 

T/?e Second Irish Land Act — — ...1881 
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VII.-BELIGION AND THE CHURCH. 

Martyrdom of St. Alban 286 

St. Ninian preaches at Whithorn 400 

St. Patrick sent to Ireland .'....432 

Columba settles in lona 563 

Kentigem (St. Mungo) preaches in Strathclyde 590 

Augustine plants Christianity in Kent 597 

Paulinus plants Christianity in Northumbria 627 

Bishop Aidan (from lona) settles in Lindisfame 636 

Synod of Whitby ; Scottish Monks leave Lindisf arne 664 

Dunstan Archbishop of Canterbury 960 

Lanfranc Archbishop of Canterbury 1070 

Anselm Archbishop of Canterbury 1093 

Anselm's Quarrel with William II 1093-1097 

Anselm's Quarrel with Henry I 1103 

Becket Archbishop of Canterbury 1162 

Becket's Quarrel with Henry II 1162 

The Constitutions of Clarendon •. 1164 

Murder of Becket 1170 

John becomes the Pope's Vassal 1213 

First Statute of Praemunire 1353 

The Statute of Provisors 1353 

Wyclif expelled from Oxford 1382 

New Statute of Praemunire 1392 

First Statute of Heretics— Death of Sautre 1401 

Persecution of the Lollards — Death of Lord Cobham 1417 

Parliament declares the King the Head of the Church of England. 1534 

Suppression of the Lesser Monasteries 1536 

The Pilgrimage of Grace 1536 

Suppression of the Greater Monasteries 1539 

The Great Bible (Cranmer's) 1539 

The Statute of the Six Articles 1547 

The Forty-two Articles prepared 1549 

Persecution of Protestants 1555-1558 

Act of Supremacy and Act of Uniformity 1559 

The Thirty-nine Articles ratified by Parliament 1563 

The Puritans leave the Chm'ch of England 1566 

The Court of High Commission strengthened 1583 

The Hampton Court Conference 1604 

The Gunpowder Plot 1605 

The Authorized Version of the Bible 1611 

The Pilgrim Fathers in America 1620 

Laud Archbishop — Court of High Commission tSS^* 

The Westminster Assembly ofDivmea ^Ss^fir^^Ss^ 

(778) ^^^ 
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Hie Savoy Conferenoe (EpiaoopaUans and Presbyterians) 1661 

The Corporation Act 1661 

New Act of Uniformity 1662 

The Conventicle Act 1664 

The Five-Mile Act 1665 

The Test Act 1673 

Pretended Popish Plot— "Htus Gates 1678 

The Exclusion Bill 1680 

Trial of the Seven Bishops 1688 

The Toleration Act 1689 

The Act of Settlement and the Protestant Succession 1701 

Wesleyan Methodism founded 1738 

The Gordon No-Popery Riots 1780 

Repeal of the Corporation Act and the Test Act 1828 

The CathoUc ReUef Act 1829 

Disruption in the Church of Scotland 1843 

Tractarian Movement in the Church of England 1833-1841 

The Ecclesiastical Titles Act 1851 

Admission of Jews to Parliament 1858 

Act for Disestablishment of the Irish Church 1869 

Abolition of Religious Tests in the Universities. 1871 

Public Worship Regulation Act 1874 

Lay Patronage abolished in the Church of Scotland 1874 



Vni.-CHANQBS OP DOMINION. 

Strathdyde and Cumberland conquered and given 

to Malcolm of Scotland Edmund 945 

Lothian granted to the Scots Edgar 966 

Tweeddale and Teviotdale ceded to Scotland — ^the 
Tweed became the boundary between the two 

kingdoms — ...1018 

Treaty of Durham— The Earldom of Northumber- 
land given to Prince Henry of Scotland — ...1039 

Northumberland and Cumberland given up to En- 
gland by Malcolm IV Henry II. ...1158 

Northumberland and Cumberland confirmed to 

England Henry III 1237 

Ireland invaded Henry 11.1169-1172 

Loss of Normandy John 1204 

Wales conquered Edward 1 1282 

Calais taken Edward IIL.... 1847 

Poitou and Guienne acquired — ...1960 

TZiese Provinces lost • — ..^SH5 
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All French Possessions except Calais lost Henry VI 1451 

Discovery of American Mainland by Cabot Henry VII 1497 

Loss of Calais Mary 1 1558 

Havre taken and lost Elizabeth.... 1562-1563 

Final Conquest of Ireland — ...1602 

Jamaica taken Common wealth.... 1655 

Gibraltar taken Anne. ...1704 

Conquest of Bengal George II 1757 

Conquest of Canada — ...1759 

American Independence acknowledged George III 1783 

Hong-kong acquired Victoria 1842 

Sindh annexed — ...1843 

The Punjab taken — ...1849 

Oudh annexed — ...1856 

Dominion of Canada formed — ...1867 

The Fiji Islands annexed — ...1874 

Cyprus transferred — ...1878 
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GBNEALOOIOAL TRSB8 



OONNEOTINO THE OLD ENGLISH AND NORMAN LINES. 



OLD ENGLISH LINK 



.^THELRED II. married — 
1. iGLFLEDA. 2. Emma of Normandy. 



II 
Edmund 

(Ironside). 



I 



Edwy. 



iETHBLSTAN. EDWARD 

(the Confessor). 



Alfred. 



II 
Edward, married Agatha. 



Edmund. 




Edoar 
(the iEtheling). 



Margaret, 
married Malcolm of Scotland. 

II 

EDrrH-MATILDA, 

married Henry I. of England. 



Christina. 



CONNECfTINO THE NORMAN KINGS AND THE ANGEVIN8. 



William (the Conqueror). 




II I II : 

Robert. Richard. William II. Hekrt I. , Adela, 

I (Killed by a stag.) (No heir.) married Edith- married 

William. ^Cajilda. Earl of Blois. 

(Killed at Alosi) 

II 



I 
William. 

(Drowned.) 



Maud, married 

Geoffrey Plantagenbt, 

Count of Anjou. 

H 

Henry n. 

(First of the Angeyins.) 



Stephen. 
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EXAUINATION FAPEBS. 



-♦♦- 



INTRODUCTION. 



I. 



2. 



What reason is there for believing 
that the British Isles were once 
part of the continent of Europe ? 

Who are supposed to represent the 
earliest races that settled in 
Europe ? 

3. Why are the Celts supposed to have 

been the first of the modem races 
to enter it? 

4. What were the two tribes of Celts 

in the British Isles? Where did 
each of them settle ? 



II. 



1. What led the Romans to invade 

Britain? Describe Caesar's two 
visits. 

2. Who made Britain a Roman prov- 

ince in reality? Where did he fix 

its northern boundary? How did 

he defend it? 
8. Give briefly the history of the Roman 

walls, and define tiie position of 

each of them. 
4. What led to the withdrawal of the 

Romans ? 



BOOK I. 



I. 



1. In what kind of ships did the Vikings 

of the North Sea make their ex- 
cursions? 

2. What led to the coming of the En- 

glish into Britain ? 

8. Name the three tribes of the En- 
glish; and draw a map to show 
where they respectively settled. 

4. When did Augustine land in Kent? 
What was the great object of his 
mission? 

II. 

1. What fierce struggle began, after the 

English were settled in Britain? 
What states first became rivals? 

2. Describe the process by which En- 

gland became one state ? Why did 
this take a long time ? 

3. Sketch the career of Edwin of Nor- 

thumbria. 

4. How did the influence of the Church 

afifect the organization of the civil 
government? 

III. 

1. Who was the greatest of the Mercian 

Kings? How did he acquire in- 
fluence over Northumbria and 
Wesaex? 

2. What led directly to the unity of 

England? Who was the first 
"King of the English"? 
a In wbitt condition wi^ W^osex ^);ieii 



Alfred ascended the throne ? What 
had led to this? 
4. Narrate the events that led to Al- 
fred's retirement to Athelney. 

IV. 

1. When was the Peace of Wedmore 

made ? What were its chief terms ? 

2. How did Alfred occupy the later 

years of his reign ? 

3. Who gained the Battle of Bmnan- 

burh? In what struggle was it 
fought? 

4. How did ^thelred 11. give encour- 

agement to the Danes? 

V. 

1. Name the Danish Kings. Who was 

the greatest of them ? 

2. What plan did Canute form for the 

government of England ? 

8. How was Norman-French influence 
introduced into England before the 
Norman Conquest? 

4. What made the power of Earl God- 
win very great ? To whom did his 
power descend ? 

VL 

1. Why did Harold II. get the crown? 

2. On what grounds did William of 

Normandy claim it ? 
8. When and why was the Battle <\1 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS. 



BOOK IL 



I. 



1. What efforts did the English make 

to throw off the Norman yoke ? 

2. What were the chief features of the 

Feudal System in England ? 
8. When did the great quarrel between 
the Crown and the Church begin ? 
Show that it originated in feudal- 
ism. 

4. What do you know of Hereward, 

Edwin and Morcar, Anselm, and 
Edgar the ^theling? 

II. 

1. In whose reign was the distinction 

between Normans and Englishmen 
blotted out? 

2. What led to the growth of the baron- 

age in Stephen's reign ? 

5. Describe the quarrel of Becket with 

Henry II. 
4. What happened to Richard I. on his 
way home from the Crusade ? 

III. 

1. What events led to the granting of 

the Great Charter? Mention its 
leading provisions. 

2. What was the origin of the Barons' 

War? To what change in the 
Constitution did it lead? 

3. On what pretext did Edward I. in- 

terfere in Scottish affairs ? Whom 
did he put on the throne? 

4. What do you know of Stephen Lang- 

ton, Simon de Montfort, Llewel- 
lyn, and William Wallace ? 



IV. 



1. What led to the overthrow of Ed- 

ward II. ? 

2. On what ground did Edward III. 

claim the French crown? For 
what battles is the subsequent war 
famous? 

3. What was the Lancastrian revolu- 

tion ? How was it brought about ? 

4. What connection was there between 

the battles of Homildon Hill and 
Shrewsbury? 

V. 

1. What led Henry V. to renew the 

French war? Describe the Battle 
of Agincourt. 

2. What brought about a change in the 

fortunes of the English in France? 

3. In what did the War of the Roses 

originate? Mention the chief 
battles in it. 

4. How did that war strengthen the 

Crown? How did Edward IV. 
raise money? 

VL 

1. By what steps did Richard III. gain 

the crown ? 

2. What is the common story of the 

murder of the princes in the 
Tower? 

3. By whom, and in what battle, was 

Richard III. overthrown? 

4. What do you know of the Black 

Prince, Hotspur, Joan of Arc, and 
Warwick the king-maker? 



BOOK III. 



I. 



1. What rivals did Henry VII. fear on 

coming to the throne ? What was 
the fate of each? 

2. Whom did Perkin Warbeck profess 

to be ? Sketch his career. 

3. What connections had Henry VIII. 

with foreign states during the early 
part of his reign ? 
4, How did the divorce question \ead 
to the question of the head&hVp ot 
the English ChttrchT 



IL 



1. What cruelties did Henry VIII. Tper- 

petrate in the later years of his 
reign? 

2. By what steps was the Reformation 

advanced under Edward VI. ? 

3. In whose reign did a Romiah reaction 

take place? Describe it and its 
consequences. 

4. Wl^Ait do you know of Lambert Sim- 
\ TM^, TVvOTMA ^ t^sftki ^"^«MCf How- 
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III. 

1. By what measures was Protestantism 

restored in Elizabeth's reign ? 

2. Describe the defeat of the Spanish 

Armada. 

3. Why did James YI. of Scotland suc- 

ceed Elizabeth ? 

4. Describe what occurred in the Par- 

liament of 1621. 

IV. 

1. Trace the quarrel between Charles I. 

and the Parliament down to 1629. 

2. Mention the chief engagements in 

the Civil War. 

3. What events happened between 

Naseby and the death of Charles ? 

4. State what you know of The Petition 

of Right, The Orand Remonstrance, 
The Solemn League and Covenant, 
and The Self-denying Ordinance. 



V. 

1. In what body was the government 

vested after the death of Charles ? 

2. By what steps did the Common> 

wealth become a Protectorate ? 

3. Name the Acts of the '' Clarendon 

Code." Why was it so called ? 

4. When was the Habeas Corpus Act 

passed? Describe its nature, and 
its chief provisions. 

VI. 

1. What was the Exclusion Bill? To 

what plots did its rejection lead ? 

2. Mention the chief incidents con- 

nected with Monmouth's rebellion. 

3. What special acts of James II. 

brought about the Revolution ? 

4. What do you know of Mary Stewart, 

Lord Burleigh, John Hampden, 
and Chief- Justice Jeffreys ? 



BOOK IV. 



1. By what law was Parliament made 

supreme in the State ? 

2. Give an account of the Massacre of 

Glencoe. 

3. When was the first regular English 

Ministry formed ? [Debt ? 

4. What was the origin of the National 

II. 

1. What step established the ascend- 

ency of the House of Commons ? 

2. What was the South Sea Scheme? 

To what did it lead? 

3. What foreign power was England's 

rival in the eighteenth century? 
To what wars did the rivalry lead ? 

4. What battles established England's 

supremacy in India and America ? 

III. 

1. What was the origin of the Ameri- 

can War of Independence ? 

2. What effect had the outbreak of the 

French Revolution on England ? 

3. What was the Armed Neutrality 

League? How was it broken up? 

4. What do you know of Marlborough, 

Walpole, Clive, and Chatham ? 

IV. 
1. Explain the origin of the PeninsiilaT 
Wur. Who w&a its great hero 1 



2. How was the Vienna Congress inter- 

rupted? What followed? 

3. What troubled England after the 

Peace of 1815? What cry by-and- 
by arose ? 

4. What triumphs did the party of 

progress achieve in the reign of 
George IV. ? 

V. 

1. What great changes were made by 

the Reform Act of 1832? 

2. What questions engaged the atten- 

tion of the first reformed House of 
Commons ? 

3. When did the agitation for Free 

Trade begin? Trace its course, and 
state its result. 

4. What victories were gained in India 

in 1849 ? What province was then 
annexed ? 

VL 

1. What changes did Mr. Gladstone 

make in his first Budget? 

2. Explain the origin of the Crimean 

War. What great battles occurred 
in it? 

3. Mention the chief incidents in the 

Indian Mutiny. By whom mainly 
was it suppressed ? 

4. What do you ktio^ ^1 ^&s. '%j3a«^ 
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WORDS CONTAINED IN THIS BOOK. 



-♦♦- 



I.— WORDS FROM PREVIOUS STANDARDS. 

(FOR REVISAL.) 



Ab^er-com 

A-bou-kir' 

A^re 

Ad-e^la 

ad-joum^ment 

ad-min^is-ter 

ad-vis-a-ble 

iEl-la 

^th-el-bald' 

iEth-el-bert' 

iEth-el-bur-ga 

^th-el-frith' 



iEth-el-ing 

^th^l-red 

^th^l-ric 

iEth-el-8tan 

iEth-el-wald 

Ag-in -court' 

A-gric^-la 

a-gue 

Al-ban 

Al-ma 

Aln-wick 

am-bas^a-dor 

am-mu-nl-tion 



Afi^li-ans 

Aii-jou' 

An-selm 

An-spach 

An-to-nine 

An-to-ny 

ap^-plex-y 

Ar-a-^on 

arch -bishop 

Ar-gyW 

Ar-un-del 

as-sas-Bin 

as-aize^ 



Ath^l-ney 
Au-gus-tine 

Au-jZU8-tU8 

Aus-tri-an 

au-thor-iz-ing 

aux-il-ia-ries 

Bab^tng-ton 

Ba-la-kla-va 

Bal^iol 

Bam-bi)r-ough 

Ban-nock-burn 



bar-ba-ri-ans 

Ba-va-ri-a 

Beau-fort 

BelV-um 

Ben-gal' 

Berke-ley 

Ber-ni9-ia 

Blen-heim 

Blois 

Blu-cher 

Bo-he-mi -a 

Bo-leyn' 

Bon-a-parte 



Bor-deaux' 

bor-ough 

Bo8-worth 

Boyne 

Brig-a-dier' 

Brit-ta-ny 

Brun-an-Durh 

Bruns-wick 

Brus-sels 

Buck-ing-ham 

bur^jeaa-feft 

bur^jhera 

Bur-goyii©' 



Bur%un-dy 

Ca^41z 

Caer-nar-von 

Cal-ais 

Cal-cut-ta 

Cal-e-do-ni-a 

Ca-nute' 

Car^i-nal 

Car-ta 

Cates-by 

Cath^-ucs 

8 

Cav-a-liers' 

Cawn-pore' 
' Cax-ton 
I cen-tu-ry 

ceorls 

Chan^el-lor 

char^i-ot 

Chris-ti-an-i-ty 

civ-il-ized 

CI eves 

CUf^ford 

Cob^en 

co-er^ion 



Col^hes-ter 

col-leg-es 

colonel 

Gom-mis'-sion-ers 

com-mit-tee 

Gom'-mon-wealth 

oom-ma-ni-oa'-tioiis 

com-plex-ion 

Oon^rd 

con-form^i-ty 



10 

con-spir-a-tors 

Con-sti-tu-tions 

Con-ti-nent^ 

con-ven-ti-cle 

Com-wal-lis 

cor-o-na-tion 

Cor^pus 

Cor-81-ca 

cov^-nant 

Cre9fy 

cn-si8 

cro^sier 

11 

Cru-sade' 

cu-ri-08-i-ty 

cu8^tom-a-ry 

Dal-rym-ple 

Dane^eld 

Dan-uDB 

Dau-phin 

De Bohun 

de-cl^ion 

de-ci-sive 

Dec-la-ra-tion 

De-i-ra 

12 

Delphi 

De Mont-fort 
Den-mark 
de-scend-ants 
Det-tifi-gen 
de-vel^p 
dis-as-ter 
dis-Qn-ion 
doc^u-ment 
Domes-day 
. do-min-ions 
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13 
Dru-ids 
Dru-id-ism 
dun-geon 

Earldoms 

ed-u-ca-tion 

Eg-bert 

E-pryp^tians 

El^ba 

Elbe 

El-ea-nor 

Elliot 

14 

El-lan-dun 

el^-quent 

e-man^i-pate 

Emp^son 

en^ign-cy 

En-voy 

ep^i-lep-sy 

e-quipped' 

e-stab-lish-ment 

e-atranged' 

Eu-pa-to-ri-a 

Eu-rals 

15 

Eu-ro-pe-an 

Eves-ham 

ex-cheq-uer 

ex-oom-mu'-ni-dt-ed 

ex-fiom-mn-ni-oa'-tion 

ex-e-cu-tion-er 

ex-pe-dl-tion 

ex-traor'-di-na-rj 

Fair-fax 

fa^vour-it-ism 

Fawkes 

16 

fe-al-ty 
Feudal 
fi-ords' 
Flankers 
for^ign-ers 
for-tu-nate-ly 
Foth^r-ifi-gay 
franchise 
' ran-ci8 
fron-tier 
fu^i-tives 



17 
Gaels 

Gaunt 

Geof-frey 

Gib-ral-tar 

Glen-dow^r 

Glouces-ter 

God-win 

Greg^o-rv 

Gren-ville 

Guildford 

Guine^ate 

18 
Hab^-as 

Hal-i-don 

Hampden 

Hamp^ton 

Han-o-ver 

Har-dr&^a 

Hat^field 

Hav^lock 

Heii-giest 

Hen-ri-etr-ta 

Her^-ford 

Hex-ham 

19 

Hora-il-don 
hos-til-i-ty 
How-ard 
Huil%a-ry 

n-le-gal 

Im-pe^ri-al 

In-ae-]>en-dence 

In-dul^ence 

in-fan-try 

in-ferred' 

Ifi^ker-mann 

20 

m^o-lenco 

in-sur-rec-tion 

in-va^sion 

In-vin-ci-ble 

I-ron-side 

Is-a-bel-la 

isl-and-ers 

isth-mus 

I-tal-ian 

Jao^-bites 
Jef-freya 



.21 

Je-ru-sa-lem 
Jer-vis 
Ju-li-us 
Jut-land 

Ken-il-worth 
Ken^ing-ton 
Kirke 

LaHognie 

Lan-cas-tri-ans 
Lan-franc' 

22 

Lang-ton 

Lat-i-mer 

Leip^sic 

Leof-ric 

Leof-wine 

Lex-ing-ton 

Lign-y 

Lin^is-farne 

Lind-sey 

Lin-lith%ow 

lit-er-a-ry 

Lle-wel-yn 

23 

Loh-e 

Lol-lards 

Lon^on-der-ry 

Luck-now 

Lyme 

Lynn 

Mag-na 

Mal-a-koff 

Mal-pla-quet' 

Mal-wood 

Marl-bor-ough 

24 

mar^uis-es 

Mar-seilles' 

Mar^ton 

Med-i-ter-ra'-ne-an 

Mer^ji-a 

MU^ford 

mil-i-ta-ry 

mi-lt-tia 

min-is-try 

Min-oi^ca 

mia^\oTv-arT\«» 



25 

Mont-calm' 

Mor-kar 

mor-tal-ly 

Mor-ti-mer 

mot-to 

mu-se-um 

Mu-ti-ny 

Na^bob 

Na-po-le-on 

Nase-by 

Neth^r-lands 

26 

Nev^Ule 

New-ark 

Non-oon-form'-ist 

Norse-men 

North-al-ler-ton 

Nor-thum-bri-a 

Nor-we%i-an8. 

Gates 

ob^ti-na-cy 

O'Con^nell 

Of-fa 

27 
op-po^nent 
op-por-tu-ni-ty 
op-po-sl-tion 
op-pres^ion 
o-ng-i-nal-ly 
Or-Ie-ans 
Os-wald 
Ou-den-ar-de 
Ou-tram 
0-wen 

Falm^r-ston 

28 

par-tl-tion 

±*au-li-nus 

Pen^a 

Pe-nin^u-lar 

Per^y 

gj-ri-od-i-cal-ly 
er^kin 
I)er-8e-cQt-ed 
I)er-se-cu-tion 
per-se-ver-ance 
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29 

Piii^kie 

Plas^ey 

Poic-tiers' 

pol-i-cv 

pop-u-Iar'i-ty 

pop-u-la-tion 

prac-tise 

prel-ate 

frem-ier 
'res-by-te-ri-an 
Pres-i-dent 
pressure 

30 

Pres-ton-pans' 

Pri-mate 

priv^i-lege 

pro-pSs-als 

pros-per-ous 

Pro-tec-tion-ists 

Pro-tec^to-rate 

Prot^-tant 

Pro-vence' 

Prus-sians 

pun-ish-a-ble 

Pyr-a-mids 

31 
Pyr^-nees 

Ra-mil-ies 

ram-part 

Ra-ven-spur 

re-al-i-ty 

re-bell-ion 

re-bell-ious 

rec-og-nl^tion 

rec^g-nize 

Rede-less 

Ref-or-ma-tion 

Re%ent 



32 

re-mon-strance 

rep-re-sent^d 

Re-pub^lic 

Re-pub^li-cans 

Res-i-den-cy 

re-sistr-ance 

Res-to-ra-tion 

rev^-nues 

rev-o-lu-tion 

Rhine 

Rid^ley 

Rolf 

33 

Rooke 

Rou-en' 

Ru-fus 

Run-ny-mede 

Sal-a-din 

Sa-ra-to%a 

schemer 

Scots^man 

Se-bas-to-pol 

Sec-re-ta-ry 

Sedge-moor 

Seine 

34 

Sel-wood 

Sen-lac 

sep^a-rate 

sep-a-ra-tion 

se-poys 

sep-m-chre 

ser-geant 

Severn 

Sher-iff-muir' 

sher^iffs 

Shrop^shire 

Sim-nel 

slaugh-ter 



35 

Slavs 
80-ci^-ty 
Somme 
So-phi-a 
SpaVish 
Spenders 
squad-ron 
St. Al-bans 
St. Brice 
St. 6er-main 
St. Hel-e^na 
St. Vincent 

36 

Staines 

Stam-ford 

stand-ard 

Stan-ley 

stat-ue 

stat-utes 

Stew-art 

Strode 

sub-mission 

sub-urbs 

suc-ces-sor 

su-pe-ri-or 

87 
sii-prem-a-cy 
sur-i-en^er 
sym-bols 
Syr^i-a 
Ta^mar 
ter^ri-to-ry 
Teu-ton-ic 
Teu-tons 
Tewkes-bur-y 
The^-dore 
Ther-e-sa 
Thor 
Ti-tiis 



38 

Tos^tig 

Tou-lofl' 

Tou-louse' 

toiu^na-ments 

Tra-fal%ar 

trag^-dy 

trans-la-tion 

treachSr-y 

treas-u-rer 

treas-u-ry 

trib^ute 

Troyes 

39 ' 
Ty^ler 
Ty-roK 
Tyr-rel 
Um-plre 
un-ex-am-pled 
un-faith-ful-ness 
u-ni-form-i-ty 
u-ni-verSal 
n-ni-vei'-si-ty 
U-trecht 
Vane 
vas-sals 

40 

Ven-ice 

Vis^oimt 

Wrappe4 

wrenched 

wrest^Unff 

wretched 

Wright 

wnng^ing 

Wy^att 

Wyc^lif 

Yielded 

York-shire 

Zu-lus 



II.— NEW WORDS. 



1 
Aa^^ihen 
Ab-bess 
ab^i-cat-ed 
Ab^r-cromb-y 
ab-o-Jr-tion 



ac-cord-ance 

a-chieve-ments 

ac-qni-esced' 

ac-qmt-ta\ 

Ad^-soiv 



ad^ed 
Ad-e-la-is 

ad-min-is-tra'-tion 



.^f%ar 
JE^p 
af-fi-anced 
ag^gfra-vSt-ed 
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Ai^an 

Ais-la-bie 

Aix-larGh&-pelle' 

Al^uin 

Al^dred 

Al-ex-an-dri-na 

Al^er-non 

al-ien-at-ed 

al-iens 

Al-la-ha-bad' 

Al-le-^han-y 

al-le^ance 



Al-le-lu-ia 

al-lot-ted 

am-bl-tious 

Am-i-ens 

am-nes-ty 

an-ar-chy 

An%e-vms 

An^af 

an-ni-hi-lat-ed 

an-ni-ver-sa-ry 

an-nu-i-ty 

an-nul^ing 



a-non-y-mous 

an-tig-i-pate 

An-toi-nette' 

A-qui-taine' 

ar-bi-tra-ry 

arch-bish'-op-rie 

Archduke 

ar^hi-tec-ture 

Ar^ling-ton 

ar-ro-eance 

ar-ti-nce 

ar-til-ler-y 

8 

as-cen^en-cy 

as-cer-tained' 

Ash-ley 

as-sas^-nate 

At-tain^er 

At^ter-bur-y 

at-ti-tude 

at-tor-ney 

a-vail-ing 

Bad-a-Jos' 
Bad^bie 



Bae^a 

Bar-bar-y 

Bar-bon 

Ba-reil-ly 

Bar^n-age 

Basques 

Bas-tille' 

bat-tal-ions 

Bel-fast' 

Bel-ler^-phon 

bel-lig-er-ents 

Bel-ling-ham 

10 

Ben-e-dic-tine 

Be-nev^-lenc-es 

Be-om-wulf 

Ber-en-ga-ri-a 

Berk'-hamp-stead 

bish^p-rics 

Bol-ing-broke 

bom-bard-ment 

Bon-ner 

Borough-bridge 

Bour-bon 

BrackOn-bur-y 

11 

Brad^haw 

Brae-mar' 

Bram-ham 

Brandy-wine 

BreOa 

Bre-tign-y 

Brougn-am 

Buch-an 

Bunker 

Bur-leigh 

But-ting-ton 

Ca-bal' 

12 

Caed-mon 

Caen 

Caer-mar-then 

calOu-lat-ed 

cal^on 

cam-paign' 

Cam-peg^-o 

Cam-per-down 

Can^nlng 

can-non-ade' 

CanOn 

Cap^i-tol 



13 

ca-pit-u-la^tion 

ca-prlOious 

cap-tiv-i-ty 

car-nage 

Car-thage 

Cas-tle-reagh 

Cas-tra 

Cas-wal-lon 

Ca-thol-i-jism 

Ceaw-lin 

Cel-es-tine 

ce-mentOd 

14 

cen-ter-ing 

Cha-luz' 

chaOs 

chap^lain-cy 

Chesh-unt 

Chris-ten-dom 

Chris-ti-na 

chron-i-clers 

chron-o-log'-i-cal 

circuits 

cir-cu-la^tion 

Ci-u-dad' 

15 

clahn^ant 

Clar-ence 

ClarOn-don 

ClauOi-us 

Cloudes-ley 

co-a-les9ed' 

Co-a-U-tion 

co-er^ion 

co-inOi-dence 

col-leagues 

Col-linp-wood 

co-lo^ni-a 

16 
colO-nized 
Co-lum-ba 
com-bi-na-tion 
com-memO-rate 
Com-mo-dore 
com-mQn-ion 
eom-par'-a-tiTe-lj 
com-pen-sa-tion 
com-pet-i-tors 
com-pi-la-tion 
com-pli-ance 



17 
Comp^ton 
con-ces-sions 
con-^il-i-ate 
con-cil-i-at-ing 
con-fedOr-ates 
con-fi-den-tial 
con-fis^t-ed 
con-se-crat-ed 
con-so-la^tion 
con-sol-i-dat-ing 
Con-sta-ble 
con-sump^tion 

18 

con-ten-tion 

con-tin-u-ou8 

con-ven-tion 

con-vul^ion 

Co-pen-ha'-gen 

cor-po-rate 

cor-pu-lence 

cor-pu-lent 

cor-re-spon'-denee 

cor-re-spond-ing 

Cor-net 

cor-rup^tion 

19 

Co-nin-na 

crom-lechs 

Crop^red-y 

cul-ti-vate 

Cum-bri-a 

Cum-bro-Celts 

Curtr-hose 

Cuth-bert 

Cy-pnis 

Dan-by 
Da^ri-en 

20 

De Burgh 

ded-i-cat-ed 

de-fec-tive 

De-foe' 

de-form-i-ty 

De^i-ty 

de-lib-er-aAtions 

de-nounced' 
, Den^zU 
; de-pres^ion 
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21 

De-spen-ser 

des^pot-ism 

Des Koches 

de-tec^tion 

de-vel^p-ment 

Dev^r-eux 

di^ry 

Dic-ta^tor 

dif-fiised' 

Digh-ton 

di-o-cese 

Di-o-cle-tian 

22 

dis-af-fect^d 

dis-af-fec-tion 

dis^t-pline 

dis-cus^ons 

dis-dained' 

dis-pir-it-ed 

dis-po-sl-tion 

Dis-rael-i 

dis^o-lute 

dis-so-lu-tion 

dis-suad^d 

dis-tinc-tion 

23 

dis-tifi^^shed 

di-ver-si-ty 

do-mains' 

Drogh-e-da 

Dun-kirk 

Dun-stan 

du-ra^tion 

dyn-as-ty 

Eal^or-men 

Ebbs-fleet 

ec-ole-si-as'-ti-eal 

24 

Ed-red 

Ed-wy 

ef-fec-tive-ly 

Ef^fing-ham 

e-lQd^d 

em-bilr-tered 

era-broi^er-y 

em-broiled' 

em-i-grate 

em-i-Sr^tion 

en-croach-ments 

CQ-aix-ing 



25 
en-thu-si-asm 
E-pis^-pa-cy 
E-pis-«o-pa'-li-ans 
ep^i-sode 
es-sen-tial-ly 
es-tu-a-ries 
Eus-tace 
e-vac^u-ate 
e-vad-ing 
Ev^r-ara 
ex-ac^tion 
ex-em-pli-fied 

26 

ex-emp^tions 

ex-pan-sion 

ex-pul^ion 

ex-tin%uished 

ex-tor^tion 

ex-tract^ed 

ex-trav-a-gance 

ex-trav-a-gant 

ex-trem-i-ty 

Fac-tions 

Fa-laise' 

27 
Falk-land 
Far-nese' 
fel^n-y 
Fer^-nand 
fi-del^i-ty 
fi-nan^ier 
Fire-brand 
Fitz-Os-bern 
Flam-bard 
Fon-te-noy' 
for^mi-da-ble 
For-rest 

28 
Fors-ter 
Frey-a 
Fries-land 
Fro^bish-er 

Oag^glng 

Ga-lt^i-a 

Gal^lo-Celts 

Ganger 

Gar^i-ner 
I Gaa^n 
I Gavea^ton 



29 

gen-er-a^tions 

Sj-ol^gists 
las-ton-bur-y 
Go-dol-phin 

g>r%eou8 
raf-ton 
Grau-pi-us 
Grey-fri-ars 

giev-anc-es 
rime 
guar-an-teed' 
guil-lo-tined 

30 

Guise 

Guth-rum 

Gyrth 

Han-o-ye^ri-an 

har^ass-ing 

Har^i-ca-nute' 

Har-fleur' 

Har-row-by 

Har-tha-cntit' 

Haw-kins 

Ha^el-rig 

31 

Hedge-ley 

Hefi^st-es-dun 

her^-sy 

hes-i-ta-tion 

Hin-du-stan' 

his-to^ri-an 

Hol-beach 

Hol^lis 

Hol^tein 

Hom-il-ies 

hon^ur-a-ble 

Hoog-ly 

32 

Hoopi^r 

hos-pi-tal-i-ty 

hos-ta-ges 

Hou%ou-mont 

how-it-zers 

hu-mane' 

hu-mil-i-a-tion 

Hum-phrey 

Xl-le-git^i-mate 



33 

im-bilr-tered 

im-mo-ral-i-ty 

im-peach-ment 

im-pi-ous 

im-preg-na-ble 

im-prob^a-ble 

im-pru^ence 

in-au%u-rat-ed 

in-curred' 

in-cQr-a-bly 

in-cur^sions 

in-di-ca-tions 

34 

in-di-rect-ly 

in-dis-cr6^tion 

In'-do-lii-ro-pe'-an 

in-dus^tri-al 

I^ne 

In-fan-ta 

in-for-ma^tion 

in-her^it-ed 

in-her^i-tance 

in-no-va-tor 

in-of-fen^ive 

In-qui-sX-tion 



35 

in-sol-vent 

in-sti-tu-tions 

in-tel-lect 

in-tel-li-gence 

in-ter-oes^on 

in-te^ri-or 

in-trench-ments 

in-trigue' 

in-tro-duc-tion 

in-vi-ta-tion 

I-o^na 



36 
Jaf^fa 
Ja-mai^ 
Joyce 
Ju-ni-us 
Ju-not' 
ju-ris-dic^tions 

KU-lie-crafl-Me 

Kim-bol-ton 

kins-men 

\ 
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37 
Lam^preys 
Lau^er-dale 
le-gal-i-ty 
leg^n-da-ry 
leg-is-la^tion 
Leg-is-la-tive 
leg-is-la-ture 
le-git^i-mate 
le-ni-en-cy 
Len-thal 
lib-er-al-i-ty 
lib-er-at-ing 

38 

lib-er-a-tion 

Lich^field 

lieu-ten-ant 

Lin^is-fame 

Lis-bon 

Lisle 

Long^hamp 

Lou-vain' 

Lut-ter-worth 

lux-u-ri-ous 

Ly-ons 

39 

Mack-tn-tOBli 

Ma-drid' 

Mag^a-len 

mag-is-trates 

Mag^-yars 

Maine 

mal-a-dy 

Malcolm 

uia-ll^ious 

Mal-ta 

Mam^-lon 

ma-ni-a 

40 

Mantes 

Marche 

Mas-sil-ia 

ma-tur-ing 

max-im 

Max-i-mil-ian 

me-di-a-tion 

Me-di-na 

Med-i-ter-ra'-ne-an 

Mee-rut' 

mem-o-ra-ble 

Men-teith' 



41 

Mes-si-na 

mi%rat-ed 

min-is-te-ri-al 

mi-nor-i-ty 

mi-rac^u-lous 

Mis-sis-sip^pi 

mis-tle-toe 

Mo-na 

mo-nas-tic 

mo-nop^-lies 

Mon-ta-gu 

Mount-ea-gle 

42 

Mont-gomW-y 

Mon-trose' 

mon-u-ment-al 

Mor-ton 

Mu-nig-i-pal 

mus^u-lar 

mus-ket-eers' 

mu-ti-lat-ed 

mu-ti-la^tion 

mu-ti-neers' 

mys-te-ri-ous-ly 



43 
Na-mur^ 

Na-na 

Nas-sau 

Na-varre' 

nav-i-ga^tion 

ne-go-ti-a^tions 

Nes^bit 

neu-tral-i-ty 

neu-tral-ize 

New-bur-y 

nom-i-nal 

nom-in-at-ed 

44 

nom-i-na^tion 

non-Gon-form'-ing 

no-to^ri-ous 

O-blique-ly 

ob-nox-ious 
O'Brien 
ob-ser^vance 
oc-cur-rence 

01-i-va^rez 
o-mis-sions 



45 

O'Neill' 

Or-dain^rs 

or^e-al 

Or^i-nanc-es 

Or^ford 

or-gan-i-za-tion 

or^an-ized 

o-rig-i-nat-ed 

Or-mond 

Os-wy 

Fac-i-fi-ca^tioxi 

46 
pac-i-fied 
Pan^dulf 
par-al-lel 
pa-ral-y-sis 
par-a-lyzed 
Par-lia-ment'-a-ry 
Par-ma 
Pat-er-son 
ped-an-try 
Peel-ites 
Pel-haras 
pen-al-ties 

47 
I)en-e-trat-ed 
pen-sion-a-ry 
pen^ion-ing 
Per^e-val 
per-ju-rers 
per^p)e-trat-ed 
per-sist^nt 
per-sua^sion 
pes^ti-lence 
Phil-a-del-phi-a 
Phil-ip-haugh' 
Phoe-ni^-ian 

48 

Piers' 

pil-laged 
mlflo-ry, 
Poi-te-vin 

g>-lit-i-cal 
on-di-cher-ry 
Pon^tiff 
Ports-mouth 
Poy-ning 
pre-cau-tions 
pred-ft-cfe«rWiT^ 



P 



49 

rej-u-di^-es 

rel-a-cy 
pre-text' 
pri-mo-gen'-i-ture 
proc-la-ma^tion 
pro-fan-i-tv 
pro-ject^d 
prom^i-nent-ly 
pro-por-tion 
pro-ro-ga-tion 
pro-rogued' 
pros-e-cute 

50 

pros-e-cu-tion 

Pro-ven^als 

pro-vin^cial 

Pruth 

pub-li-cartions 

Pul-ten-ey 

pu-ri-fi-er 

pur-vey-ance 

Quad-m-ple 

Raed-wald 

51 

Rag-Ian 

ra-pa^ious 

re-cant' 

re-can-ta-tions 

re-clasps 

rec^m-jpensed 

re<A)n-ciled 

rec-on-cil-i-a'-tioa 

ref-u-gee' 

Re-ga-li-a 

re^en-cy 

reg-is-ter 

52 

re-in-forced' 

re-luc-tant 

re-mit^ting 

re-mod^lIed 

rep-ra-sent'-a-tiTes 

re-pulsed' 

rep-u-ta^tion 

re-sem-blance 

res-ig-na^tion 

re-stric^tions 



\ 
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53 

WT-o-ltt'-tion-a-ry 

rie^id-ly 

ri^t-ou8-ly 

ri-valled 

Roche-fort 

Rock-ing-ham 

Rod-ri%o 

ro-man^-ists 

Rom^U-ly 

Row-ton 

Rox-burgh 

54 

Ru-pert 
Rys-wick 

Sa-chey^-ell 

Sae^tere 

sa-ga^ious 

SaQiib 

Sal-a-mafi^ 

Sa^lem 

Sal^ic 

Safl^roft 

55 

sanc-tioned 

sanc-tion-ing 

San^ridge 

Sa-rum 

sat-is-fac-tion 

Sav^y 

Scan-di-na^vi-a 

Scan-di-na'-yi-ans 

Schles-wig" 

Schom'berg 

56 

scut-a^e 

8e-dt-tiou8 

ser-ried 

Shaftes-bur-y 

Shel-boume 

Si9^i-ly 

Si-do^ni-a 

sig-nal-ized 

Sit-ures 

Si-ward 



57 
Sombre 
Soult 

80v^r-eign-ty 
8pe9^i-mens 
8pec^u-lat-ing 
spec^u-la-tora 
Spit^head 
St. Ar-naud 
St. De-ni8' 
St. Law-rence 
St. Mar^tin 

58 

St. Nin-ian 

St. Os-with 

St. Pat-rick 

St. Quen-tin 

Stan-hope 

Steele 

Steen-kirk 

Sten-nis 

Stig-and 

stra-ta 

Strath-clyde' 

59 
Strick-ath-ro 
8ub-di-vid^d 
8ub-di-vi8-ion8 
sub-ju-ga-tion 
sub-oMi-nate 
sub-se-quent-ly 
8uc-ce8-8ive-ly 
Su'-jah-ad-Dow'-lah 
Sun^er-land 
su-per-8tt-tion8 

60 

8up-pre88-ing 

sup-pres-sion 

8up-pre8-8or 

8ur-viv-or 

8U8-pI-ciou8 

Swaff-ham 

Syn^d 

Tab^letB 
Ta9-i-tus 



61 

Tad^cas-ter 

Ta-la-ve^ra 

Ta^s 

Tar-8U8 

tax-action 

tem-por-ar-y 

tenMen-cy 

ten^-ments 

Ten-er-iffe' 

ten-nis 

The^-bald 

62 

Thi8-tle-wood 

thwarted 

Tip-per-a^ry 

titn-ings 

tol^r-ant 

tol-er-a-tion 

Tor-res 

Tour-nay' 

Tow-er-hill' 

Town8-hend 

Tow-ton 

63 

tram-mels 

tran-quil-li-ty 

trans-ferred' 

tran-sab-stan-ti-a'tion 

treach^r-ous 

tri-bu-nals 

trib^u-ta-ries 

tri-en-nial 

tri-um-phant 

Troub-a-donrs' 

64 

TuCi8 

tu-mul-tu-ou8 
tun-nage 
tur-bu-lence 
Tu8^an-y 
Ty-bum 
ty-ran-ni-cal 
y-rone' 



*iS 



Um-plre 



65 

un-con-8ciou8 

un-daunt^d 

un-di8^i-plined 

un-fore-seen' 

un-furled' 

un-pop^u-lar 

nn-pop-u-lar'-i-ty 

un-nght^us 

un-tu-tored 

un-wit-ting-ly 

Ur^ban 

66 

u-8ur-pa-tion 
u-8urp^ 

Val-ois' 

vanquished 

vas^sal-age 

Vauffh-an 

VeCdras 

ven^r-a-ble 

Ve-ne^tian 

Ver-sailles' 

67 
vik-ing 
vil-lan-age 
Vim-i-e^ra 
vin^i-cate 
vir^tu-ous 
vis-i-ta-tion 
vol-un-ta-ry 

Wal^ler 
Wal^ling-ford 

68 
Wal-mer 
Wal-tham 
Wal^theof 
Wardens 
Wat-ling 
Wed-more 
Wher-well 
Wit-an 
Wood^ville 
Wulf^here 
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Aa-chbn. 

A-bou-kir'. 

Ad-e-la. 

Ad-e-la-ia. 

A-dri-an. 

iEth-el-bert^ 

iEth-el-bur^a. 

Ag-in-court' 

(Azh-in-coor^. 
Ai-dan. 
Ais-la-bie. 
Al^uin iAl-hwin). 
Al-ex-an-dri-na. 
Al-le-ghan-y. 
Aln-wick {An-^ik) 
Am-i-ens (AmH- 
em or A-me-ong^. 
An-ge-vin. 
Afi-jou' 

(Ang-zhooO* 
An-selm. 
An^pach. 
An-toi-nette^ 

(An-ttoa-net^. 
An-to-nine. 
A-qui-taine^ 

(A-kwe-tair/). 
Au-gus-tine. 

Bad-a-jos' 
(Bad-a-hds^. 

Ba-la-kla-va. 

Bal-iol (Bayl^ol). 

Ba-reil-ly 
iBa-rd-le). 

Basque (BcukX 

Bas-tiUe' 
iBas-teel'). 

BesLn-fort(B(Afurt) 

Bel-ler^-phon. 

Ben-e-dic-tine. 

Be-orn-wulf. 

Ber-en-ga-ri-a. 

Berk-hamp-stead. 

Ber-ni9-ia. 

Blen-beiiD. 



Blois (BVwa). 

Blti-cher. 

Bor-deaox^ 

(Bor-doO. 
Borough-bridge. 
Bour-bon. 
Bra-zU'. 

Bre-da (Bray-da). 
Bre-tign-y 

(Bre-teen-ye). 
Brough-am 
(Bro^m or Broom) 
Brun-an-burh 

iBroon-an-huro). 
Bur-goyne'. 



Ca-bal'. 
Caed-mon 

(Kadr-mon). 
Caen iKoll). 
Cai-ro (K^o). 
Gal^ (Kal^y). 
Cam-peg^-o 

(Cam-ped-ji-o). 
Ca-nute' (Ca-noot^ 
Carlisle^. 
Cas-tle-reagh 

(Ka^l-ree). 
Cas-wal-lon. 
Cawn-pore'. 
Ceaw-lin 

iChav>~lin). 
CelOs'tine. 
Cha-luz^(SAa-{oo/) 
Chat-ham 
Cheah-unt. 
Ci-u-dad' 

iSe-oo-dadO' 
Clau^-us. 
Cloudes-ley. 
Co-pen-ha-gen. 
Com-wal-lis. 
Creg^. 
Crop-red-y. 
Czar (TM/r). 



Dal-rtm-plb. 
Da-ri-en. 
Dau-phin. 
De Bohun 

(De Boon). 
De Burgh 

(Day Boorg). 
De-foe'. 
De-i-ra. 
Del-hi (Del-e). 
De Mont-fort 
Den-zil. 
De-spen-ser. 
Des Roches 

(Day Roaah). 
Det-tifi-gen. 
Dev-er-eux 

(Dev-er-o), 
Digh-ton (Dt-ton). 
Di-o-cle^tian. 
Dis-rael-i. 
DroghO-da 

iDroh^-da), 

E-dith-a. 
Ef-flng-ham. 
El-ea-nor. 
El-iot. 

En-nis-kil-len. 
Esh^, 
Eu-pa-to-ri-a. 
Eus-tace. 
EvOr-ard. 
Eves-ham 
(Eevz-<itn)m 



Fa-laiss^ 
Far-nese'. 
Fer^-nand. 
Fitz-Os-bem. 
Flam-bard. 
Fon-te-noy'. 
FothOr-ifi-gay. 
Frey^ 
\ irT<A>Va\i-«c. 



Oa-liOi-a. 
Geof^frey 

(Jef-rey). 
Glas-ton-bur-y. 
Glouces-ter 

(jSlos-ter). 
Go-dol-phin. 
Gram-pi-US. 
Grau-pi-us. 
Gren-ville. 
Guine^ate 

(Qeenrgate). 
Guise iOeeu). 

Ha-dri-an. 
Har^-ca-nute' 
(-noot). 
Har-dr&^. 
Har-tha-cnut^ 
Ha^l-rig. 
Hefl^est-es-dnn 

(-doonX 
Her-e-ford. 
HerO-ward. 
Hertford 

{Hartford), 
Hin-du-stan'. 
Hoog^ly. 
Hou^ou-mont 

(Hoo^ifoo-mong), 
Hum-phrey. 
Huf^^a-ry. 

In-do-Eu-bo-pe- 

AN. 

I-ne. 

Ifi-ker-mann. 

I-o^na. 

Ju-not' (/oo-n^Ol 



Kei»-il-woilt«.» 



\ 
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La Hooue 

(La Hoag), 
Lan*fran(/. 
Law-rence. 
Leices-ter 

(Le9~ter). 
Leip-sic (Llp-sik). 
Leof^ric {l^-rik). 
Leof^wine 

iL^p-^oin). 
Leopold. 
Lign-y {Lun-ye). 
Lin-dis-fame. 
Lind-sey. 
Lin-Uth^ow. 
Lisle (Letl). 
Lle-wel-yn. 
Lon^on-der-ry. 
Long-champ. 
Lon-vain'. 
Luck-now. 
Lu-ther. 

Ma-drid'. 

Mag-da-len. 

Mag-yar. 

Mal^-koff. 

Mal-pla-quet' 

(Mal-pla-kay^. 
Mam^'lon. 
Mantes (Mangt). 
Ma-reft-go. 
Ma-ri^. 
Marl-bor-ough. 
Mar-seilles^. 
Mas-sil-ia. 
Max-i-mil-ian. 
Me-di-na 

(Me-dee^a). 
Med-i-ter-ra-ne-an 
Mee-rut'. 
Mer-ci-a. 
Mis-sis-sip-pi. 
Mon-ta-gn. 
Mont-calm'. 
Mont-gomVy. 
Mount-ea-gle. 

Na-bob. 
Na-mur' 
(Na-moor^. 



Nas-sau (Nas-so). 

Na-varre'. 

Nev-il's Cross. 

New-cas-tle. 

New-mar^ket 

Nor-ham. 

Nor-wich. 

O'CON-NELL. 

0^0. ^ 
Ol-i-va-rez 
O'NeiU. 
Ou-den-ar-de 

(Oo-den-ar-day). 
Ou-tram. 



Pau-li-nus. 

Pa-vi-a. 

Per-ce-val. 

Pe-tre. 

Pev^n-sey. 

Phil-a-del-phi-a. 

Phil-ip-haugh. 

Ph(B-ni5-ian. 

Plan-tag-en-et. 

Plymouth. 

Poic-tiers' 

(P'wd-teersO. 
Poi-te-vin 

(P'wa-te-vaii). 
Pon-di-cher-ry. 
Ponte-fract 

(Pom-fret). 
Poy-niM. 
Pro-ven-9als 

(Pro-vatl-sals). 
Pro-vence' 

(Pro-vangs^. 

Pnith (Proot). 
Pyr-e-nces. 

Quatre Bras 

(Katr-hrahO. 
Que-bec'. 

Raed'wald. 
Ra-Iegh (RavAly). 
Ra-mil-ies 

(Ba-meel-^e). 
Re-dan'. 



Roche^fort 
(BocLdi-for). 

Rod-ri^o 
(Rod-ree-go). 

Rou-en' (Roo-ongO 

Ro-we-na. 

Rox-buj^h. 

Ru-fus. 

Run-ny-mede. 

Rys-wick (Rise-ik) 

Sa-chev'er-ell. 

Sa-hib. 

Sal-a-din. 

Sal-a-mafi-ca. 

Sa-lem. 

Safi^roft. 

Sa-ra-to-ga. 

Sa-rum. 

Scan-di-na-vi-a. 

Schles-wig. 

Schom-berg. 

Se-bas-to-pol 

(Se-va^to-pot). 
Seine. 
Sen-lac. 
Shrews-bur-y. 
Si-do^ni-a. 
Sil-ures. 

Si-ward (See^rd) 
Somme. 
Soult (Soolt). 
St. Ar-naud 

(Ar-no). 
St. De-nis' 

(De-nee^. 
St. G^r-main. 
St. John (Stn^'un). 
St. Nin-ian. 
St Quen-tin. 
Steen-kirk. 
Sten-nis. 
Stig^d. 
Stone-henge. 
Strath-clyde'. 
Strick-ath^ 
Su-jahadDow-lah 

Tac^i-tus. 

Ta^s. 

Ta-la-ve-ra. 



Ta-mar. 

Ten-er-iffe'. 

Ten-ton. 

Teu-ton-ic. 

The^-bald. 

The^-dore. 

Ther-e^ 

(Ter-ee-sa). 
Tip-per-a-ry. 
Tor-res. 
Tos-tig. 
Tou-loft'. 
Tou-louse'. 
Tour-nay'. 
Tra-fal^ar. 
Troub-a-dour'. 
Troyes (Tr'wah). 
Tu-is. 
Ty-bum. 
Ty-ler. 
Tyrol'. 
Ty-rone'. 
Tyr^rel. 

U-RAL. 

U-trecht(OoQrefcO 

Val-ois' 

(Val-wd^. 
Vaugh-an (Vaw- 

an or Vavm). 
Ve^ras. 
Ver-sailles' (Ver- 

sdlaf or Vtr-ay'). 
Ver^u-lam. 
Vik-ing. 
Vim-i-e^ra 

(Vim-e-ay-ra). 
Vi-to^ri-a. 
Vor-ti-gem. 

Wal^uno-for d. 
Wal-tham 

(FToi-tom). 
Wal-theof. 
Wa-ter-loo'. 
"Wel-les-ley. 
Wo^en. 
Wulf^here. 
Wy-att 
Wyc^Uf. 



^ 



